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Howard’s  £2bn  jail  cover-up 


Secret  costings  block  Learmont 
proposals  to  improve  security 


Alan  Trawls 
Horn*  Affairs  Editor 


THE  Government 
is  to  shelve  key 
parts  of  a package 
to  bring  Britain’s 
jails  up  to  recom- 
mended minimum 
security  standards  because  it 
cannot  afford  the  £2  billion 
price  tag,  according  to  internal 
Whitehall  documents  seen  by 
the  Guardian. 


The  papers  also  show  that 
the  Home  Secretary,  Michael 
Howard,  is  being  advised  to 
cover  up  from  Parliament  the 
failure  to  find  the  money  for 
the  security  work,  and  to 
introduce  a much  delayed 
scaled  down  security 
package. 

The  need  for  an  extra  £2 
billion  of  public  money  to  pro- 
vide the  minimum  security  in 
the  jails  recommended  by  the 
official  Inquiry  into  the  Park- 
hurst  prison  breakout  has 


remained  a Whitehall  secret 
since  February.  The  scale  of 
the  funding  problem  facing 
ministers  is  similar  to  the 
cash  needed  to  bail  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  BSE  crisis. 

The  disclosure  comes  as 
prison  governors  claim  that 
record  prison  numbers 
recently  led  to  to  inmates  hav- 
ing to  sleep  on  mattresses  on 
the  floor  at  one  prison. 

Home  Office  ministers  told 
Parliament  on  December  13 
Mr  Howard  would  make  a 
statement  “in  the  spring"  on 
his  progress  on  implementing 
most  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  inquiry  report  by  Gen- 
eral Sir  John  Learmont  Deci- 


sions on  some  specific  propos- 
als such  as  the  "super-maxi- 
mum” security  prison  would 
left  until  later  this  year. 

“There  Is  a presentational 
problem,”  says  an  internal 
Whitehall  submission  to  the 
Home  Secretary  written  ear- 
lier this  year.  "Ministers 
would  not  wish  to  indicate 
that  implementation  of  a 
significant  security  report 
was  contingent  on  achieving 
adequate  funding.” 

The  document  suggests  al- 
ternative devices  for  omitting 
to  tell  MPs  that  he  has  not 
secured  the  necessary  Trea- 
sury fhnding  for  Learmont  s 
main  recommendations. 


The  £2  billion  bill  spread 
over  four  years  covers  73  of 
Learmont’s  127  recommenda- 
tions. They  include  hringing 
all  prisons  up  to  a minimum 
standard  of  security  with 
strengthened  perimeter 
fences  and  new  closed  circuit 
television  systems;  training 
for  prison  officers  14  days  a 
year  instead  of  the  current 
five;  replacing  dormitory 
accommodation  with  ceils; 
Introducing  electronic  and 
magnetic  locking  systems: 
improving  searching  of  visi-. 
tors;  and  building  a new 
“supermax”  prison  to  hold 
the  most  dangerous  inmates. 

The  documents  say  the  cost- 


ings are  "ballpark  figures” 
but  say  even  if  more  work  is 
done  mi  them  the  total  sums 
"will  remain  large,  well 
beyond  our  ability  to  handle 
in  the  forseeable  future ...  we 
need.to  tako  a view  on  the  pri- 
ority we  attach  to  the  differ- 
ent elements  of  the  Learmont 
report”.  . . 

The  Prison  Service  must  de- 
cide which  elements  to  press 
ahead  with  and  which  “it  can 
put  on  the  backburner 
indefinitely”. 

The  documents  suggest  to 
Mr  Howard  he  can  delay  mak- 
ing a full  response  until 
November  — a year  after 
Learmont  reported  — as  long 


as  "there  is  not  undue  politi- 
cal pressure”. 

The  senior  civil  servants 
admit  that  there  is  a “tangible 
tension  between  the  expecta- 
tions generated  by  the  Lear- 
mont report,  which  ministers 
broadly  supported,  and  the 
realities  of  staff  and  capital 
cuts  which  followed. 

The  document  says  that 
since  foe  “dreadful  White- 
moor  and  Parkhurst  events” 
the  prison  service  security 
performance  has  been  much 
improved  with  a sharp  reduc- 
tion in  foe  number  of  escapes. 
The  senior  civil  servants  sug- 
gest that  the  Treasury  is 
pressed  for  an  interim  high 


priority  package  to  upgrade 
the  high  security  prisons, 
costing  a total  of  £116  million. 

Harry  Fletcher,  of  the 
National  Association  of  Pro- 
bation Officers,  said  it  was 
now  clear  why  foe  real  costs 
of  the  Learmont  report  had 
not  been  made  public.  “These 
costings  in  the  current  finan- 
cial climate  are  not  possible. 
The  Learmont  report  will  be 
one  security  measure  that 
this  administration  just  can- 
not afford.  Cuts  and  mini- 
mum levels  of  security  are 
clearly  incompatible.” 


Whitehall  tips,  page  5; 

comment,  page  8 


Russia  puts 
Yeltsin  on 
course  for 
second  term 


David  Hearat  In  Moscow 


.ORIS  Yeltsin  ap- 
' peared  on  course  to 
Jwin  a second  term  as 
"jRussia/s^  f 

last  night  aSTeaayTesaRi  and5} 
exit  polls  gave  him  a dear 
lead  over  his  Communist 
challenger.  Gennady 
Zyuganov. 

But  foe  Yeltsin  camp’s  de- 
light over  his  likely  success 
will  be  tempered  by  renewed 
worries  about  the  president’s 
health,  raising  questions 
about  who  will  wield  real 
power  in  the  Kremlin  in  the 
coming  weeks  and  months. 

Wlth  lb  per  cent  cif  the  vote 
counted,  Mr  Yeltsin  led  by  52 
to  41  per  cent  A television 
exit  poll  estfxnated  the  Yeltsin 
lead  at  15  per  emit  But  the 
president’s  men  urged  cau- 
tion after  turnout  fell  well  be- 
low last  month's  first  round. 
Final  results  will  not  be  col- 
lated until  today. 

“The  result  is  too  optimis- 
tic. The  red  belt  regions  have 
not  yet  been  included  in  the 
results  and  I fhrnir  there  will 
be  some  closing  of  the  mar- 
gin,” Vyacheslav  Nikonov,  a 
senior  Yeltsin  campaign  offi- 
cial, said.  “The  gap  between 
foe  candidates-  will  be  less 
than  10  per  cent” 

Mr  Yeltsin's  big  day  began 
badly  when  he  failed  to  cast 
his  vote  at  a Moscow  polling 
station  where  .the  world's, 
media  were  awaiting  him-  It 
emerged,  that  he  had  cast  his 
vote  in  a private  sanatorium. 

The  first  Communist  reac- 
tion to  the.  results  .sounded 
■like  an  admission  of  defeat 
Anatoly  Lukyanov,  a leading 
member  of  the  Zyuganov 
tepm,  said:  “We  will  take  the 
results  calmly.  Our  Woe  will 
accept  the  result  and  we  will 
be  a weighty  opposition 
force.”  _ 

The  first  results  name  from 


yA 


traditionally. . strong.  Yeltsin 
areas,  and  hla  rampaign  team 
were  worried  by  reports  of  a 
low  turnout  in  his  heartland 
areas,  such  as  Moscow,  where 
foe  mayor  appealed  on  local 
rafoo  for  people. to  vote,  and 
IBs  home  city  of  Yekaterin- 
burg. in  the  Urals. 

With  14  regions  which  had 
closed  poOing  by  8pm  foe 
turnout  was  a little  over  62 
per  cent,  just  above  the  level 
|,that  presidential  supporters 
calculate  would  give  him  a 
dear  lead  over  Mr  Zyuganov. 

The  communist  leader  has 
proved  his  ability  to  get  faith- 
ful communist  voters  out  in 
two  successive  elections,  but 
Mr  Yeltsin’s  support  built  on 
a coalition  with  foe  national- 
ist General  Alexander  Lebed 
was  always  going  to  be  harder 
to  predict 

If  Mr  Yeltsin’s  dear  margin 
of  victory  is  confirmed,  it 
may  be  enough  to  stamp  his 
authority  over  feuding  fac- 
tions in  foe  Kremlin  and  Gen 
Lebed,  his  loose  cannon  of  a 
security  adviser.. 

The  day  started  with  a pub- 
lic relations  disaster  for  foe 
presidential  campaign,  as  Mr 
Yeltsin,  aged  65,  who  had  dis- 
appeared for  a week  amid 
conflicting  reports  about  an 
alleged  "sore  throat’  failed  to 
show  up  at  his  local  polling 
station^ 

He  was  filmed  by  his  own 
cameras  mating  his  vote  in 
Barvikha,  the  elite  sanato- 
rium in  which  he  spent  a 
month  a recovering  after  two 
mild  heart  attacks  last  year. 

Moving  slowly,  but  manag- 
ing a smile,  Mr  Yeltsin  said: 
"All  of  you,  absolutely  all  of 
you  come  to  vote!  Do  not  for- 
get your  duty!”  His  press 
spokesman,  Sergei  Medvedev, 
later  arp,Biri^  the  last-min- 
ute switch  in  the  polling  ar- 
rangements, claiming  that  Mr 
Yeltsin  had  got  permission  to 
vote  in  a different  station  the 
night  before. 

The  prime  minister,  Viktor 
Chernomyrdin,  continued  to 
insist  that  the  president  was 
all  right.  "Would  I have  left 
foe  country,  had  things  been 
otherwise?”  he  said,  referring 
to  his  recent  trip  to  the  G7 
meeting  in  Lyon. 

National  television  gave  no 
hint  of  the  meaning  crisis, 
showing  instead  a ticking 
dock  showing  foe  time  left 
for  voters.  In  an  message  that 
became  dangerously  two- 
edged,  the  clock  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  sound  of  a human 

heartbeat  _ .. 

Mr  Zyuganov  arrived  as  his 

turn  to  page  2,  column  3 
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Sir  CUff  Richard,  with  Tracking  group’  of  (from  left)  Pam  Shriver,  Rosalyn  Nldeffer,  Martina  Navratilova  and  Gigi  Fernandez,  entertains  at  Wimbledon  yesterday  photograph:  mu.  Atrni 


Sir  Cliff  to  serve  - with  throwbacks 


Richard  Williamson  how  rain  halted  play 
and  pop's  sedate  golden  oldie  held  sway 


JUST  when  Tim  Henman 
threatened  to  bring 
British  tennis  into  foe 
modem  era,  up  jumped  Sir 
Cliff  Richard  an  to  the  very 
same  Wimbledon  stage  to 
take  British  pop  music 
back  into  foe  dark  ages. 

Sir  Cliff,  the  nation’s 
number  one  tennis  groupie 
as  well  as  its  oldest  surviv- 
ing pop  star,  took  advan- 
tage of  a long  rain  delay  on 
men’s  quarter-finals  day  — 
which  saw  Henman's 
match  postponed  until 
today  — to  serenade,  the 
cold  and  frustrated  Centre 
Court  spectators  from  his 
seat  in  the  royal  box. 

Pete  Sampras  and  his 
Dutch  opponent  Richard 
Krajicek  were  at  two  games 
alL.in  their  first  set  when 
the  drizde.  set  in.  Three 
hours  later,  after  foe  crowd 
had  exhausted  its  reper- 
toire of  community  singing 
and  party  games,  Sir  Cliff 
came  to  foe  rescue. 

Commandeering  a micro- 
phone and  the  empty  royal 
but,  he  began  his  perfor- 
mance with,  inevitably. 
Summer  Holiday.  “What 
next?”  he  asked.  “Do  you 
remember  The  Yonng 
Ones?”  The  faces  of  the 
many  foreign  visitors 
remained  politely  blank. 

But  there  were  enough 
genuine  Brits  in  the  crowd 


to  ensure  that,  even  after 
30-odd  years  of  the  Beatles 
and  foe  Stones,  foe  band- 
clapping was  resolutely  an- 
chored to  foe  on-beat.  John 
Lennon,  Mick  dagger, 
Johnny  Rotten,  Morrissey, 
T.iftm  Gallagher  — suddenly 
they  seemed  to  have  passed 
across  the  face  of  British 
culture  wlfo  .no  more  con- 
sequence than  Bobby  Wil- 
son, Billy  Knight,  Roger 
Taylor,  foe  Lloyd  Brothers 
and  Jeremy  Bates. 

As  Sir  Cliff  swung  into 
Bachelor  Boy,  an.  all-star 
backing  vocal  group  filed 
into  foe  row  behind  him: 
Pam  Shriver,  Martina  Nav- 
ratilova, Virginia  Wade, 


Gigi  Fernandez,  Elizabeth 
Smylie  and  half  a dozen 
other  past  and  present 
stars  of  the  women’s  tennis 
tour. 

“The  Snpremes!*’  Cliff 
said,  beaming  proudly. 
More  like  Glnny  and  the 
Groin  Strains,  others  felt. 

Notable  by  her  absence 
was  Sue  Barker,  Sir  Cliff’s 
sometime  alleged  girl- 
friend. The  1976  French 
Open  champion  and  cur- 
rent BBC- TV  Wimbledon 
presenter  is  generally  cred- 
ited with  lighting  foe  ftase 
of  his  tennis  obsession  by 
teaching  him  to  do  some- 
thing with  his  tennis  racket 

Other  Imitate  Hanlr 

Marvin. 

But  nothing  could  hold 
back  Sir  Cliff,  who  at  56 
looked  almost  as  boyish 
asthe  21 -year-old  Henman. 


All  Shook  Up  and  Livin’ 
Doll  whizzed  by,  in  the  at- 
mosphere — enhanced  by 
foe  large  green  canvas  tent 
covering  the  court  itself  — 
of  a Boy  Scout  camp  of  foe 
1950s. 

“This  is  the  most  unusual 
experience  of  my  career,” 
Sir  Cliff  announced,.  ‘“T 
never  thought  Pd  play  the 
Centre  Court” 

But  it  couldn’t  lapL  /^Wlio 
knows  who  well  he  singing 
this  to  on  Sunday,  -night?” 
he  said,  fr traducing,  Con- 
gratulations, which-  camo 
second  in  foe  1968,£uroyt 
sion  Song  Contest  (not,  one 
hopes,  an  omen  fhr  Hen- 
man)- And  as  .the  crowd 
swayed  in  waltz  time,  the 
sun  came  out  Just  like 
Woodstock,  really. 


Wknbledon  reports,  page  1 8 


Ground  staff  wait  to  mop  up  after  the  rain  photo:  tom  jb>jkins 


Summer  blues 

We  ’re  going  where 
the  sun  shines 
brightly 

We're  going  where 
the  sea  is  blue 
Seen  it  in  the 
movies 

Now  let’s  see  if 
it’s  true' . 

A verse  from  Sir  Cliff’s  hit. 
Summer  Holiday 
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Free  vote  expected  on  proposals  to  give  backbenchers  £9,000  more  and  ministers  a £30,000  increase 

Indiana  Major  and  IPM  set  for  £60,000  rise 

the  temple  of  Scone 


Simon  Hoggart 


THE  message  on  the  Com- 
mons monitors  was  dra- 
ma tic:  ‘’Statement:  The 
Stone  of  Destiny". 

Some  of  us  bad  no  idea  what 
the  Stone  of  Destiny  was.  I 
vaguely  imagined  it  must  be  a 
milky -white  phosphorescent 
thing  in  a Harrison  Ford  film. 
The  evil  Nazi  steals  it  and 
holds  it  up,  cackling:  "Yes,  Ha! 
Ha!  It  is  mine!  The  Stone  of 
Destiny  is  mine!  Now  I have 
absolute  power  and  will  rule 
the  world!"  Then  the  Stone 
gets  cross  and  turns  him  into  a 
pile  of  dust 

It  didn't  sound  much  like 
John  Major.  Anyhow,  it  seems 
he  was  using  the  posh  name 
for  the  Stone  of  Scone.  (I  al- 
ways enjoyed  the  fact  that  at 
Scottish  Tory  conferences  in 
Perth,  the  cake  stand  was 
staffed  by  members  of  Scone 
Conservative  Association.) 

The  Prime  Minister  rose  to 
make  a statement  about 
returning  the  Stone  to  Scot- 
land. This  was  meant  to  be 
freighted  with  historical  reso- 
nance. “Exactly  700  years  ago. 
in  1296,  King  Edward  I of  Eng- 
land brought  it  from  Scotland 
and  housed  it  in  Westminster 
Abbey,"  he  intoned,  rather 
like  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury crowning  someone,  oral 
least  appearing  on  Stars  on 
Sunday. 

So  be  was  hurt  when  Scot- 
tish Labour  MPs  started  jeer- 
ing and  gurgling.  One  even 
shouted  "Come  on.  Jock!" 
when  he  stood  up.  It  was  one 
of  those  mass  outbreaks  of 
laughter  which  start  for  no  ob- 
vious reason,  but  take  bold  of 
the  participants  who  become 
helpless  in  its  grip. 

Maybe  they  were  amused  by 
the  barefaced  political  chutz- 
pah. It  has  been  Suck  Up  To 
Scotland  week  in  the  Com- 
mons. and  this  was  the  crafti- 
est piece  of opportunism  yet. 

Perhaps  it  was  Mr  Major’s 
March  Of  History  prose  style. 

“I  now  wish  to  inform  the 
House  that,  on  the  advice  of 


Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  the 
Stone  should  be  returned  to 
Scotland."  he  declared. 

Whatever  the  reason,  every 
word  was  greeted  with  louder 
ribaldry,  "The  Stone  of  Des- 
tiny holds  a special  place  in 
the  hearts  of  all  Scots . . . 
return  it  to  its  historic  home- 
land . . . the  Stone  will  be  in- 
stalled with  due  dignity.”  By 
the  end.  Labour  MPs  were 
helpless  with  laughter. 

Not  so  Mr  Blair,  who  man- 
aged a coherent  reply.  Mr 
Major  congratulated  him  in 
one  of  his  circular  sentences. 
"I  am  glad  you  treated  the 
matter  with  the  seriousness  it 
deserved  and  not  the  levity 
which  so  many  of  your  MPs 
seemed  to  regard  a matter  that 
will  be  regarded  as  of  very 
great  importance  In 
Scotland.” 

Various  Scottish  Tories 
stood  up  to  say  what  a splen- 
did gesture  he  had  made.  Op- 
position MPs  said  the  oppo- 
site. Sir  David  Steel  said  that 
Scots  didn't  just  want  the  sym- 
bol, but  the  substance. 

John  Maxton  (Lab.  Cath- 
cart)  didn't  even  want  the 
symbol.  People  who  wanted  a 
Scottish  parliament,  he  said, 
“do  not  believe  that  the  return 
of  a feudal,  medieval  symbol  of 
tyranny  is  any  more  than  a 
total  irrelevance".  Mr  Major 
looked  as  if  he  would  happily 
drop  the  Stone  on  Mr  Maxton 's 
toe. 

Tommy  Graham  (Lab. 
Renfrew  Wi  had  an  appalling 
idea.  “For  every  thousand  un- 
employed people  we  should 
get  a bagpiper  and  march  the 
Stone  with  200  unemployed 


David  Hen  eke 
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I HE  biggest  pay  rises 
'for  MPs  and  minis- 
ters for  more  than 
30  years.  Including 
a £60,000  pay  rise 
I fbr  the  next  prime  minister  to 
! £143,000  a year,  are  to  be 
rushed  through  Parliament 
next  week. 

The  Cabinet  is  expected 
I today  to  agree  to  a free  vote 
1 for  MPS  to  approve  a £9,000 
increase  for  backbenchers 
. and  pay  rises  worth  £20- 
I £30.000  for  ministers. 

Tony  Blair,  who  will  stand 
i to  benefit  from  fixe  biggest 
, rise  in  the  prime  minister's 
[ pay  this  century  if  he  enters 


Downing  Street  declined  yes- 
terday to  reveal  which  way  he 
will  vote  next  week.  John 
Major  did  not  disclose  his 
view,  either.  But  Paddy  Ash- 
down, the  Liberal  Democrat 
leader,  is  to  vote  against  and 
will  back  a 3 per  cent  increase 
in  line  with  inflation. 

Details  of  the  pay  rises 
were  revealed  yesterday  with 
the  leaking  of  a report  by  the 
Senior  Staff  Salaries  Review 
Board  to  the  Press  Associa- 
tion 24  hours  before  it  was 
due  to  be  discussed  by  the 
Cabinet. 

The  report  calls  for  sub- 
stantial rises  to  redress  a long 
period  in  which  MPs'  pay  has 
been  tied  to  inflation  after 
Lady  Thatcher  removed  the 
link  with  civil  service  grades. 


The  report  recommends  sal- 
aries of  £103.000  per  year  for 
cabinet  ministers  and  the 
Speaker,  an  increase  of  over 
£33,000  on  the  present  £69.651 
a year.  Ministers  of  state 
would  receive  £74,125  and 
junior  ministers  £66,623.  rises 
of  between  £15,000  and  £20,000 
a year. 

MPs’  pay  rises  are  tem- 
pered by  a substantial  curb 
on  motor  mileage  allowances. 
The  report  describes  the  top 
rate  of  mileage  paid,  74.  Ip,  as 
“unjustifiably  generous”  and 
recommends  reducing  the 
level  to  that  paid  to  peers. 
47J?p  a mile.  This  could  mean 
the  loss  for  an  MP  running  up 
10.000  miles  of  nearly  £2300  a 
year. 

Office  costs  allowances  for 


Labour’s  transport  spokes- 
j woman.  Clare  Short,  said  she 
! would  oppose  the  rises,  until 
I there  had  been  a thorough 


MPs.  currently  £42.905.  win 
rise  to  £46.353  if  the  report  is 
agreed. 

The  SSRB  report  has  found  . — - - . . 

room  for  a b-g  Increase  in  the  j review  of  MPs  jods. 
prime  ministers  and  cabinet  { Mr  Major,  in  an  interview 
ministers’  pay  by  recom 


mending  that  they  receive  a 
fiill  parliamentary  salary  of 
£43,000  to  recognise  the  fact 
that  their  responsibilities  as 
MPs  continue  unabated.  At 
present,  they  receive  a 
reduced  NIP’S  allowance. 

Reaction  last  night  was 
mixed.  The  veteran  Labour 
MP.  Alf  Morris,  who  has  cam- 
paigned for  better  pensions 


for  MPs,  welcomed  the  move. 

The  Conservative  former 
trade  minister,  Alan  Clark, 
disagreed.  “If  anything  they 
should  get  a cut,"  he  said. 


with  Classic  FM  radio,  said 
he  had  written  to  the  leaders 
of  every  party  seeking  their 
views  “to  see  if  we  could 
reach  a consensus.  I haven't 
vet  had  replies  from  all  of 
them.  But  those  I hare  heard 
from  seem  simply  to  be  say- 
ing that  it  is  a matter  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  they 
don't  wish  to  express  a party 
view." 

Mick  Graham  of  the  GMB 
said:  "The  prime  minister's 
pay  goes  up  £60.000  while 
local  government  workers  are 
offered  lip  an  hour.  What , 


makes  it  even  worse  is  that 
the  dustmen,  cleaners  and 
school  meals  staff  actuary  de- 
liver on  their  jobs.  John  Ma- 
jor’s performance  should 
leave  him  taking  a pay  cut.” 

Sir  Colin  Marshall,  presi- 
dent of  the  CBI  and  chairman 
of  British  Airways.  said.-This 
is  an  enormous  level  of  in- 
crease, a grear  deal  more  than 
people  in  BA  or  in  the  econo- 
my generally  are  getting." 

Support  came,  however, 
from  Cedric  Brown,  the  for- 
mer chief  exeputive  of  British 
Gas,  whose  pay  rise  sparked 
off  the  "fat  cat"  controversy. 
He  said:  ‘1  am  sure  a prune 
minister  is  worthy  every 
penny  of  this  pay  rise. " 
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Mr  Major  replied  that  un- 
employment was  falling  in 
Scotland.  “When  we  have  that 
piper  we  will  have  people  with 
new  jobs,  with  permanent 
jobs,  following  that  piper,  in- 
stead of  all  those  people  who 
were  only  In  work  because  of 
subsidies." 

A march  of  the  employed, 
with  pipers!  Perhaps  they 
could  march  from  London  to 
Jarrow,  in  order  to  gloat  about 
their  good  fortune.  Still,  it 
amid  be  worse.  Mr  Graham 
might  hare  suggested  instead 
200  pipers  for  every  person  out 
of  work. 

I also  know  that  John  Major 
is  the  kind  of  person  who 
would  insist  on  taking  the 
Stone  in  his  cabin  baggage — 
and  I would  be  the  bloke  stuck 
behind  him  in  the  gangway. 


Ian  Katz  on  the  fate 
of  a rare  species 
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Techno  by  the 
Tiber?  Spooky! 


Dave  Simpson 


apooiqr 

Live/Unk  Festival,  Rome 

Everyone  agreed  that 
this  was  the  most  surreal 
event  they  had  seen.  A 
neo-syznphonic  Techno  outfit 
playing  their  own  free  festival 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
whatever  next? 

The  setting  was  not  just  per- 
fect, It  was  breathtaking,  The 
stage  was  within  castingdis- 
tanoe  of  the  ancient  river.  At 
each  side,  two  sets  of  pine 
trees  were  illuminated  by  red 
light  looking  like  scenery  in  a 
magical  fairy  grotto. 

TTie  illuminations  extended 
to  the  river,  where  a succes- 
sion of  spotlights  made  it  poss- 
ible to  see  underwater  plants 
moving,  and  two  nearby 
bridges  were  similarly  spotlit 
A gathering  of  mosquitoes  flit- 
ted in  and  out  of  the  lights  like 
tiny  glow  flies.  Or  perhaps 
they  were  just  dancing  to  the 
music. 

Spooky  are  one  of  the  most 
adventurous  acts  to  come  out 
of  Britain,  and  perhaps  it  was 
expected  that  they  would  con- 
jure up  such  a bizarre  gig.  The 
band  — Charlie  May  and  Dun- 
can Forbes  — first  emerged  on 
the  Guerrilla  label  in  1993, 
when  their  unique  brand  of 
Techno  was  so  advanced  they 
invented  a new  name  for  it. 
Progressive  House.  Three 
years  later  Guerrilla  has  col- 
lapsed, but  Spooky  have  re- 
emerged  with  their  own  Gen- 
eric imprint  through  A & M, 
and  even  left  Progressive 
House  behind.  Nobody  knows 
quite  what  to  call  their  new 
music.  It  is  not  quite  Techno, 
it  is  not  really  classical,  it  is 
not  exactly  dance  music,  al- 


though there  are  elements  of 
all  three. 

What  is  certain  is  that 
Spooky  produce  a hypnotic 
and  often  stunningly  beauti- 
ful concoction  of  sounds,  some 
of  which  are  synthesiser  gen- 
erated and  some  which  were 
just  lying  around  in  their 
house  in  Camberwell  Listen 
carefully  and  you  will  hear 
their  lawmnower,  their  micro- 
wave and  even  Oscar.  Dun- 
can’s cat,  whose  percussive 
purr  has  been  shamelessly 
sampled. 

Spooky  emerged  shortly  be- 
fore eleven,  by  which  time  a 
hotchpotch  ofltalian  house 
devotees  and  confused  locals 
had  gathered  in  earnest  The 
pony  tailed  duo  quickly 
launched  into  Oblong  and  it 
illustrated  the  burgeoning  in- 
terest in  Spooky  in  Britain. 

Their  music  boasts  some 
glorious  hooklines  and  a 
knack  for  melody.  As  their 
tunes  (mischievously  titled 
things  like  Shunt  and  Clank) 
powered.out,  It  was  apparent 
that  some  thing  unique  was 
taking  place . It  was  like  the 
mutual  recognition  of  Rome's 
ancient  past  and  a bold,  chal- 
lenging  future. 

After  about  20  minutes  the 

crowd  Included  passing  motor 
scooterists  who  had  stopped  to 
investigate  the  commotion, 

disrupting  the  highway  and 

echoing  Bono's  old  cry  about 
rock  *n’  roll  stopping  the  traf- 
fic. Except  this  was  not  rock'n- 
'roll. As  the  melancholy 
strains  of  Mono  drifted 
towards  the  Tiber's  sub- 
merged fauna,  a strange  sad- 
ness came  over  us.  as  if  we 
knew  a night  like  this  would 
never  happen  again.  That  is 
our  problem,  and  that  is  the 
size  of  Spooky’s  great 
achievement. 


CAST  includes  a 
former  bait  and  tackle 
salesman  from  Essex,  a 
Dutch,  animal  detective,  an 
environmentalist  hitman 
and  75  of  the  world's  rarest 
tortoises.  The  action  takes 
I place  on  three  continents.  • * 
Welcome  to  the  case  of 
the  Great  Ploughshare  Tor- 
toise Heist,  a 1990s  saga  of 
greed,  criminal  ingenuity 
and  environmental  activ- 
ism that  could  determine 
the  fate  of  an  entire  species. 

The  drama  began  on  a 
clear  moonlit  night  in  the 
Ankarafanteika  Forest  of 
Madagascar  when  persons 
unknown  cut  two  boles  In  a 
chain-link  fence  and  stole 
two  adult  ploaghshare  tor- 
toises and  73  hatchlings. 

The  loss  amounted  to  an 
ecological  disaster  since - 
the  ploughshare  is  peril- 
ously close  to  extinction. 
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Don  Reid  (above  left),  encouraged  by  Gerald  Darrell  (above  right),  built  np  a flock  of  the  rare  ploughshare  tortoises 


with  only  about  400 
believed  to  be  living  in 
captivity  or  in  the  animals' 
tiny  natural  habitat  in 
Madagascar. 

“It  is  a major  tragedy," 
said  John  Hartley,  co-ordi- 
nator of  overseas  projects 
for  the  Jersey  Wildlife 
Preservation  Trust,  the 
Channel  Islands  zoo  which 
funded  the  ploughshare 
breeding  programme  from 
which  the  reptiles  were 
stolen.  “This  is  the  world’s 
rarest  tortoise  and  half  of 
the  total  captive  population 
has  been  stolen.” 


The  ploughshare  tor- 
toise’s flirtation  with  ex- 
tinction owes  much  to  Its 
profound  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm for  sex.  Males  will  mate 
only  when  they  are  aroused 
by  fighting  other  animals, 
using  the  plough-shaped 
protruberance  which  gives 
them  their  name. 

“A  lone  male  kept  with 
any  number  of  luscious, 
buxom  and  voluptuous 
females  (by  tortoise  stan- 
dards) just  tends  to  wander 
round  forlornly,  ignoring 
the  wiles  and  manifold  at- 
tractions of  the  females, 


simply  because  he  has  no 
one  to  fight,"  wrote  Gerald 
Dnrrell,  the  naturalist  and 
novelist  who  founded  the 
Jersey  Wildlife  Preserva- 
tion Trust. 

Which  is  where  Don  Reid 
comes  in.  The  former 
owner  of  a bait  and  tackle 
store  and  cricket  fanatic 
was  breeding  crocodiles 
when  Dnrrell  persuaded 
him  to  move  to  Madagascar 
for  a year  to  try  to  save  the 
ploughshare.  Ten  years 
later  he  had  built  np  a flock 
of  about  150  ploughshares 
at  a remote  facility  in  the 


Madagascar  jnngle.  But 
now.  it  seemed,  the  years  of 
work  had  been  wiped  out  in 
the  few  minutes  it  took  to 
clear  half  of  his  locked 
compound. 

A huge  global  manhunt, 
which  involves  100  officers 
in  at  least  five  different 
countries,  was  launched 
within  hours  of  the  ani- 
mals' disappearance  on 
May  6. 

Wil  Luiyf,  the  Dutch 
detective  co-ordinating  the 
hunt.  Is  convinced  the 
ploughshares  were  stolen 
by  professional  smugglers. 


He  said  the  animals  are 
bought  by  collectors  deter- 
mined to  secretly  breed 
their  own  colonies  of 
endangered  creatures. 

Mr  Lniyf  is  convinced  the 
ploughshares  are  spread 
around  several  countries. 
“We  know  exactly  who's 
involved  in  this  case  but  we 
need  evidence  to  do  some- 
thing," he  said. 

But  just  as  investigators 
seemed  to  be  catching  np 
with  the  villains,  the  case 
took  a surreal  twist.  Mr 
Lniyf  and  his  team  received 
word  that  “some  ecological 
anarchist  group”  was 
attempting  to  arrange  the 
assassination  of  the  sus- 
pected smugglers. 

Mr  Luiyf  is  reticent  about 
the  details  of  the  alleged  hit 
contract,  disclosing  only 
that  he  has  passed  the 
Information  to  Interpol. 

His  own  investigation 
continues. 


I A bloated  voter  with  a 
suspected  knobbly  liver 


Luisa  OIBner 


Private  cash  wil  rebuild  city 


Martyn  Halsall 


j L REAS  of  central  Mancbes- 
Juter  bombed  by  the  IRA  are 
likely  to  attract  hundreds  of 
millions  of  pounds  of  private 
investment  Michael  HeseT 
tine.  the  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter, said  yesterday  as  he  un- 
veiled an  initial  £2]  million 
aid  package.  , . 

The  goal  should  be  to  “rede- 
sign the  dty  centre ...  for  the 
21st  century".  An  interna- 


tional competition  nil]  have  a 
deadline  for  tenders  by  No- 
vember and  substantial 
changes  are  expected  within 
the  next  three  years. 

All  the  initial  funding 
would  come  from  Europe  and 
would  be  expected  to  be 
matched  by  private  sector  or 

local  authority  contributions 

It  would  Include  £20  million 
from  the  UK’s  allocation  of 
European  structural  funds. 

After  the  bonds,  C2 


ORZS  Yeltsin’s  careftilly 
staged  appearance  at 
the  ballot  box  yesterday 
gave  ffew  clues  as  to  what  is 
medically  wrong  with  him. 

It  was  only  possible  to  rule 
out  that  be  has  not  had  a seri- 
ous stroke,  or  a massive  heart 
attack.  For  a man  of  65  he 
looks  older  and  sicker  than 
many  of  his  contemporaries. 
Although  he  looked  pale  and 
stiff  he  was  walking  unaided 
and  moving  both  arms  — a 
full  blown  stroke  would  make 
this  unlikely. 

Some  observers  have  noted 
his  speech  Is  slurred  and  he 
struggles  to  produce  coherent 
sentences.  His  face  is  bloated 
and  puffy.  His  pre-election 
bout  of  disco  dancing  was  not 
a convincing  display  of  care- 
free good  health.  If  anything, 
it  harked  bade  to  displays  of 
uninhibited  public  singing 
that  indicated  his  brain  as 
well  as  his  body  was  unwell. 

Most  of  what  is  reported 
about  President  Yeltsin's 
health  is  speculation.  The  US 
press  says  he  has  liver  cirrho- 
sis caused  by  too  much  vodka. 
Cirrhosis  causes  chronic 
damage  in  which  foe  liver 
looks  knobbly  and  is  no 
longer  as  effective  hi  getting 
rid  of  toxic  substances  from 
the  blood. 

If  Mr  Yeltsin  is  an  alco- 


President  Yeltsin  casts  his 
vote  in  Barvikha  yesterday 

bolic,  this  could  explain  at 
least  some  of  his  symptoms. 
His  sudden  absences  from 
public  life  could  be  due  to  al- 
coholic blackouts  after  binge 
drinking.  Although  he  may 
recover  quickly  it  would 
leave  him  shaky  and  verbally 
challenged. 

Chronic  drinking  damages 


the  frontal  part  of  the  brain 
which  can  lead  to  impulsive 
and  inappropriate  behaviour. 
Alcoholism  can  also  cause  de- 
mentia. If  Mr  Yeltsin's  sick- 
ness is  a legacy  of  alcoholism. 


this  does  not  bode  well  for 
Russia.  It  is  therefore  more 
charitable  and  optimistic  to 
put  his  ill  health  down  to 
heart  problems. 

Hugh  L IS  tang,  author  of 
Ailing  Leaders  in  Power, 
claims  Mr  Yeltsin  had  rheu- 
matic fever  at  the  age  of  n 
which  scarred  his  mitral 
heart  valve.  This  has  predis- 
posed him  to  heart  failure, 
which  would  make  him  tired 
and  short  of  breath  and  would 
cause  ankle  swelling.  Drugs 
can  often  control  symptoms. 

Mr  Yeltsin  is  also  said  to 
have  angina  and  to  hare  had 
at  least  one  heart  attack.  He 
often  slips  his  right  hand  Into 
the  left  side  of  bis  jacket,  al- 
though it  is  not  obvious  flat 
he  is  suffering  from  chest 
pain  at  the  time. 

The  Russian  president 
would  have  been  hard  pushed 
to  walk  around  48  hours  after 
a heart  attack  but  could  have 
recovered  from  a bout  of  an- 
gina in  which  foe  heart  mus- 
cle is  deprived  of  blood  for  a 
while  — but  not  so  much  that 
a part  of  it  dies. 

Whatever  foe  cause  of  Mr 
Yelstln’s  ill  health,  most 
newspapers  will  already  have 
his  obituary  in  hand.  Perhaps 
only  after  death  will  we  find 
out  what  was  wrong  with 
him. 


Dr  Dfllner  is  the  Guardian's . 
Health  Editor 


Yeltsin  on  course  for  second  term 


continued  from  page  1 
polling  station  in  a black 
Volga  surrounded  by  armed 
guards.  He  said  of  Mr  Yeltsin: 
"Apparently  his  state  of 
health  Is  not  very  good.  In  foe 
last  few  days  he  has  not  seen 
any  of  his  closest  aides.  But  I 
am  interested  in  the  appear- 
ance of  my  opponent.  “ 


Mr  Yeltsin’s  lifelong  rival, 
the  former  Soviet  president 
Mikhail  Gorbachev,  and  the 
extreme  nationalist  leader. 
Vladimir  Zhirinovsky,  both 
ostentatiously  cast  their  votes 
against  both  candidates. 

As  the  day  progressed, 
there  reports  of  allegations  of 
communist  fraud.  These  were 


given  a lengthy  airing  at  the 
first  election  briefing  of  the 
day  by  the  presidential  elec- 
tion analyst,  Vyacheslav 
Nikonov. 

With  doubts  about  his 
health,  Mr  Yeltsin  needs  a 
strong  lead  to  stop  the  inev- 
itable allegations  of  fraud 
from  foe  losing  side. 


Renewing  your  home  insurance 
in  July  or  August  ? 


If  you  are  50  or  over, 
just  see  how  much 
you  could  save  with 
Saga  - call  us  NOW 

You  will  know  how  expensive 
home  insurance  can  be  - thankfully, 
if  you  are  aged  50  or  over  you  can 
benefit  from  SAGA  Home  Insurance 
- a superior  household  insurance  that  is 
only  available  to  mature,  responsible 
people  like  you. 

SAGA  Home  Insurance  can  offer 
you  genuine  savings  over 
other  policies,  while  giving  you 
cover  that  fully  protects  your 
home  and  possessions. 

The  Saga  Price  Promise 

If  you  find  another  comparable 
policy  at  a lower  price  within  2 
months  of  taking  out  SAGA 
Home  Insurance,  we  will  refund 
you  the  difference. 

SAGA 

Services  Ltd 

Sa«a  Services  UJ.  FREEPOST  73 1 
Middelhurc  Square.  Folkestone  CT20  1AZ 

» enable  nm  to  » „ 


• Insurance  cover  is 
comprehensive  and 
low  cost. 

• Discounts  for  home 
security. 

• Free  pen  with  your 
quotation. 


j Call  us  today 

• For  your  free  no  obligation 
j 3Uote  simply  call  us  on  foe 
; number  below.  We  will  be 
■ pleased  to  answer  any 
| questions  you  have  on 
i Saga  Home  Insurance 

0800 
414  525 

ext.3532 

Urns  open  Monday  Friday 
- 6pm.  Saturdays  W - lpm 
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Stone  of  Scone’s  going 
home  after  700  years 


MicftMl  White 
Political  Edttor 


JOHN  Major  delighted 
patriotic  Scots  but  as- 
tonished the  political 
establishment  at 
Westminster  yester- 
day  by  unexpectedly  an- 
nouncing that  the  ancient 
Stone  of  Scone  is  to  be 
returned  to  Scotland  700 
years  after  it  was  seized  by 
the  marauding  English. 

The  Prime  Minister’s  an- 
nouncement, which  ministers 
insisted  was  not  a political 
gesture  towards  Scottish  na- 
tionalism. means  that  the 
"Stone  of  Destiny"  — the  his- 
toric symbol  of  Scotland’s 
monarchs  until  Edward  1 
brought  it  to  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1296  — will  be 
rehoused  later  this  year, 
probably  in  Edinburgh  Castle 
or  nearby  St  Giles’  Cathedral 
Downing  Street  was  quick 
to  quell  speculation  that  Mr 


Major's  gesture  would  renew 

pressure  on  Britain  to  hand 
back  other  cultural  icons 
seized  during  its  imperial 
heyday,  notably  the  Elgin 
Marbles.  The  Stone  is  the 

property  of  the  Queen  and  is 
simply  being  removed  from 
one  part  of  her  kingdom  to  an- 
other, the  Scottish  Secretary, 
Michael  Forsyth,  confirmed. 

Ministers  also  tried  to 
squash  the  Instant  revival  of 
another  legend,  that  the 
Stone,  which  was  stolen  by 
nationalists  — stolen  back, 
they  would  say  — in  1950,  was 
not  returned  to  its  place  be- 
low the  Coronation  Chair  in 
1952  — the  year  before  the 
Queen  became  the  latest  mon- 
arch to  be  crowned  above  it, 

A fake  was  substituted  and 
the  real  Stone  is  still  in  Scot- 
land, former  Labour  front- 
bencher. John  McAlUon,  and 
others  said.  Ministers  in- 
sisted it  was  authenticated  in 
1951  and  promised  to  publish 
the  papers  which  prove  it 


Since  Jacob's  pillow  — as  it 
is  supposed  to  be  — readied 
the  now-ruined  Scone  Abbey, 
in  846  via  Egypt,  Spain  and 
Ireland's  sacred  hill  at  Tara, 
mere  paperwork  is  unlikely  to 
prove  anything  conclusively. 
By  comparison  Mel  Gibson’s 
Oscar- winning  blockbuster 
Braveheart  — in  which  Ed- 
ward I is  cast  as  the  villain  — 
is  a model  of  accuracy. 

Mr  Forsyth,  who  initiated 
yesterday's  decision,  repeat- 
edly stressed:  "I  do  not  regard 
this  as-  a political  gesture,'' 
which  is  why  Mr  Major  had 
resisted  thg  temptation  to 
save  yesterday’s  Commons 
statement  for  bis  appearance 
at  the  Scottish  grand  commit- 
tee in  Dumfries  tomorrow.  In- 
stead he  stressed  the  Stone's 
religious  symbolism. 

Mr  Forsyth's  ciafm  is  one 
which  few  will  believe  of  such 
a wily  politician.  He  has  been 
working  to  boost  Scottish  po- 
litical self-esteem  through  a 
series  of  symbolic  moves,  in- 


cluding tomorrow's  commit- 
tee session  In  Dumfries. 
Many  MPs  see  the  decision  as 
chiefly  symbolic  of  the  Tories' 
15  per  cent  share  in  Scottish 
opinion  polls. 

Tony  Blair  and  the  former 
Liberal  leader.  Sir  David 
Steel,  welcomed  the  decision 
as  proof  that  Britain's  “dis- 
tinct and  proud  nations"  can 
celebrate  unity  and  diversity 
— a hint  at  devolution  battles 
ahead. 

“I  hope  you  recognise  it  is 
the  settled  view  of  the  major- 
ity of  people  in  Scotland  that 
they  want  not  just  the  symbol, 
but  the  substance  of  the 
return  of  democratic  control 
over  our  internal  affairs  in 
Scotland,”  said  Sir  David. 

Angry  Labour  back- 
benchers and  the  SNF  MP, 
Margaret  Ewing,  were  much 
more  blunt  Mrs  Ewing  com- 
plained that  the  "stolen 
goods"  were  supposed  to  have 
been  returned  under  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  North- 


ampton in  1328  — but  were 
retained  by  the  Abbey.  A 
return  of  full  sovereignty 
would  not  be  delayed  so  long, 
she  predicted. 

With  some  Labour  MPs  dis- 
missing the  Stone  as  an  Irrel- 
evant symbol  of  “feudal  medi- 
eval tyranny”,  Andrew 
Faulds  even  questioned  Mr 
Major’s  claim  that  Scotland's 
crown  jewels  — to  be  dis- 
played with  the  Stone  — are 
Europe's  oldest  Hungary's 
are  older,  be  claimed. 

Mr  Forsyth,  who  has  spent 
the  past  year  hammering 
Labour’s  “tartan  tax”,  called 
his  initiative  “a  confident  act 
of  celebration  of  our  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Union  of  the 
Crowns’’.  Ministers  stress  the 
Stone  .will  be  returned  to 
Westminster  for  the  corona- 
tion of  the  next  monarch,  as- 
suming there  is  one,  and  that 
England  and  Scotland  are  still 
on  speaking  terms. 


Leader  comment,  page  8 


Heavyweight  royal  relic  with  a rocky  history 


Eriend  Clouston  on  a legend 
and  a rival  claim  to  authenticity 


The  stone  tn  place  under  the  Coronation  Chair  in  Westminster  Abbey,  to  where  It  was 
returnedbu  1962  after  being  stolen  onChristmas  Day  1950 


ARGYLL  had  better 
brace  itself  for  a rush 
of  pilgrims.  Forty- 
eight  hours  after  New  Age 
traveller  Andrew  Connell 
delivered  a high-profile 
prayer  to  The  Great  Spirit 
from  the  region’s  mystic 
hillock  of  Dunadd,  the 
Prime  Minister  was  im- 
pelled by  supernatural 
forces  to  give  up  its  most 
celebrated  adornment. 

There  are  two  versions  of 
the  Stone  of  Destiny’s 
origin.  The  boring  one,  de- 
veloped by  nationalist  nov- 
elist Compton  Mackenzie, 
has  the  3361b  sandstone 
slab  chiselled  from  rocks 
near  Oban.  Romantics  pre- 
fer the  notion  that  it  was 
deposited  on  top  of  Dunadd, 
crowning  place  of  the  early 
Xrlsh/Caledonian  mon- 
archs, by  a muscular  Egyp- 
tian princess  called  Sctrta. 

According  to  this  legend, 
the  stone  was  part  of  the 
honeymoon  luggage  of  Scota 
and  her  Greek  lover,  GedyL 
Gfays,  possibly  impressed 
by  the  even  earlier  legend 
that  It  provided  Jacob  with 
a pfflow  for  the  enjoyment 
of  his  famous  dream. 


After  a hazardous  voyage 
via  Sicily,  Spain  and  Ire- 
land, the  pair  allegedly 
entered  Scotland  In  tandem 
with  the  successful  fourth 
century  Invaders  of  An- 
trim's Dal  Riata  tribe.  Now 
embellished  with  a blessing 
by  St  Patrick,  the  stone  was 
used  as  the  crowning  stool 
for  a succession  of  Scoto- 
Irish  monarchs  until 
840 AD  when  Kenneth  mac 
Alpln  transferred  it  90 
miles  inland  to  new  and 
safer  royal  headquarters  at 
Scone. 

In  the  future  Perthshire, 
the  stone’s  aura  of  spiritual 
antiquity  was  especially 
valued  at  Scottish  corona- 
tions denied,  on  papal 
orders,  access  to  holy  oil. 
Its  constitutional  potency 
finally  prompted  Edward  I, 
during  the  devolutionary 
unrest  of  1296,  to  make  s 
pro-union  strike  and 
remove  it  to  London. 

A subsequent  1328 
promise  to  return  the  stone 
-was- never  kept,  a betrayal 
which  prompted  four  Scot- 
tish nationalists  to  liberate 
the  geological  relic  622 
years  later  in.1950. 


Edward  I (left)  first  snatched  the  stone,  whose  later  theft,  as  reported  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  in  1950,  ended  with  its  recovery  at  Arbroath  Abbey  in  1951  (tight) 


Here  the  trail  forks 
"pfa  The  official  theory 
has  it  that  the  stone  was 
left,  after  four  months,  to 
be  retrieved  by  the  agents 
of  the  state  in  Arbroath 
Abbey.  Last  night,  how- 
ever, the  Rev  John  Nimmo 
insisted  that  Mr  Major  is 
sending  back  a fake  stone. 

According  to  Mr  Nimmo, 
aged  76,  chaplain  to  Scot- 
land's 200  Knights  Tem- 
plar, Scota  and  Gedyl- 
Glays’  baggage  now  sits  by 
the  baptismal  font  in  the 


order’s  12th  century 
church  at  Dull,  Perthshire. 

As  Mr  Nimmo  under- 
stands it,  the  real  stone  was 
switched  by  the  sculptor 
employed  by  the  kidnap- 
pers to  repair  earlier  dam- 
age possibly  caused  by  suf- 
fragettes. 

An  X-ray  machine  may 
have  to  be  called  in  to  settle 
the  issue. 

“Before  it  was  made  up,  a 
piece  of  paper  was  inserted 
certifying  that  it  was  the 
real  Stone  of  Scotland;" 


said  Mr  Nimmo.  “It  was 
signed  by  the  sculptor,  his 
foreman  and  John  MacCor- 
mick,  the  rector  of  Glasgow 
University.”  Mr  MacCor- 
mick  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Scottish 
National  Party. 

Mr  Nimmo  does  not  rule 
out  the  possibility  -of  Scot- 
land ending  up  with  two 
stones.  "We  may  band  ours 
over  too,  but  TH  have  to 
consult  the  members  of  the 
order  about  it  first,"  he 
said. 


China  tackles  crime 


John  Oltting* 


CHINA  is  carrying  out 
executions  on  a “mas- 
sive scale”  in  a frenzied 
campaign  to  stamp  out  a na- 
tionwide crime  wave.  At  least 
1,000  people  have  been  sum- 
marily shot  in  the  past  two 
months,  says  Amnesty 
International. 

Most  are  tried  in  public  and 
their  sentences  are  applauded 
■ by  cheering  crowds.  Many  are 
peasants  who  have  not'  been 
given  time  for  a proper 
defence. 

Prisoners  are  put  an  trial  in 
city  squares  or  Stadiums  with 
hands  tied  behind  their 
backs-  Some  are  in  shackles 
with  ropes . around  their 
necks.  - 

Most  are  driven  off  immedi- 
ately in  an  open  truck  and  are 
paraded  around  the  town  be- 
fore being  shot  on  an  execu- 
tion ground. ' • 

"The  broad  masses  of 
people,  clapped  tbeir  hands 
with  jqy,"  said  one  official 
report,  when  13  criminals 


were  sentenced  -to  death  In 
Xianyang  City,  Shaanxi 
province. 

public  rallies  across  Ghma 
oh  June  28  to  sentence  people 
accused  of  drug  offences  were 
attended  by  1.75  million 
people  — nearly  1.5  per.  rent : 
of  .foe  population.  More  than 
230  of  those  convicted  were, 
executed  on  the  same  day. 

Amnesty  says  this  is  state 
inning,  on  a massive  scale’ .It 
rails  on  China  to  stop  what 
has  become  a Hysterical 

campaign. . 

Beijing  launched  the  cam- 
paign to  “strike  hard"  against 
criminals  at  the  end  of  April 
The  Communist  Party  leader- 
ship was  responding  to  wide- 
spread alarm  that  crime  and 
lawlessness  .are  thriving  in 


Executions  in  China 


Capital  offences,  criminal  law: 


Executions  carried  out 


In  1994-95  people 
were  executed  for 
4 crimes  indudfng:  - 
murder,  attempted 
murder,  manslaughter, 
aimed  robbery,  tape, 
habitual  tfiett, 
kidnapping, 
prostitution, 
IwoBganim  seriously 
disrupting  public  order, 
arson,  poisoning  of 
tivestock.  drug- 
trafficking.  W&ig  a 
tiger,  corngUkm,  . 
resetting  value-added 
tax  receipts,  (testing  in 
cultural  redes,  setting 
counterfeit  money, 
bhctomB,  stealing 
cows. 


the  new  climate  of  economic 
reform. 

But  Amnesty  says  many  of 
those  executed  are  given  no 
time  to  defend  themselves. 
Some  are  victims  of  the  calen- 
dar a year  ago.  they  would, 
only  have  been  jailed. 

Last  month  three  men  were 
executed  in  Heilongjiang 
province  for  “the  serious  case 
of  stealing  farm  animals". 
.-Peasant  migrants  seeking 
jobs  in  the  cities  are  blamed 
— often  unfairly  — for  creat- 
ing the  new  crime  wave.  On 
Tuesday,  five  out  of  six  men 
executed  in  Beijing  came 
from  the  provinces.  ..  . 

. ' In  Guangdong  province, 
which  borders  on  Hong  Kong, 
there  are  said  to  be  600,000 
peasants  seeking  work  who 
have  “flooded  in”  and  “loiter 
in  the  streets’*. 

The  Chinese  media  has 
issued  calls,  to  "deal  a fatal 
blow”  to  criminals.  It  com* 
piafnp  that  “ruffians  and  evil 
forces"  are  roaming  the  court 
tryside  and  reports  the  re- 


emergence  of  highway  rob- 
bery, prostitution,  secret  soci- 
eties, and  even  “witches  and 
sorcerers”. 

Amnesty’s,  figure  of  more 
than  1,000  executions  in  two 
months  is  believed  to  be  well 
below  the  real  number.  China 
does  not  publish  national  sta- 
tistics and  figures  must  be 
gleaned  from  local  press  and 
radio. 

China  is  using  special  legis- 
lation passed  in  1K3  — when 
Lie  last  mass  campaign  was 
launched  — which  allows  de- 
fendants- to  be  tried  without 
being  told  of  the  charge  in  ad- 
vance. It  also. allows  appeals 
to  be  dealt  with  immediately 
so  that  sentencing  and  execu- 
tion can  take  place  in  a couple 
ofhours. 

The  number  of  executions 
has  grown  yearly  in  the  1990s. 
A wmallei-Minipwign  fast  year 
Invoked  the  death  penalty  for 
crimes  including  "killing  a 
tiger”,  “reselling  value  added 
tax  receipts"  • and 
“hooliganism". 


Strike  vote  by 
pilots  means 
BA  faces  loss 
of  £40m  a day 


Labour  Editor 


BRITISH  Airways  pilots 
yesterday  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  strike  over  pay 
and  in-flight  conditions,  rais- 
ing the  prospect  of  disruption 
at  airports  at  the  peak  of  the 
holiday  season. 

Pilots  and  flight  engineers 
backed  the  call  for  the  first 
fright  crew  walkout  for  18 
years  by  a margin  of  sine  to 
one  in  a 94  per  cent  turnout. 

Just  under  3,000  members 
Of  the  British  Airline  Pflots 
Association  took  part  in  the 
strike  ballot.  The  first  stop-, 
page,  which  threatens,  to 
ground  BA’s  fleet  at  a cost  erf 
£40  million  a day,  could  takn 
place  within  two  weeks.  The 
company  carries  90,000  people 
a day  in  .525  flights.  Voting 
was  2,687  to  292. 

BA  professed  itself  baffled 
as  to  why  its  pilots  — whose 
average  basic  pay  is  £57,000 
and  the  most  senior  of  whom 
nan  earn  £100,000  Intending 

allowances  — should  strike 
against  a 3.6  per  cent  offer. 

' At  the  heart  of  Balpa's  con- 
cerns is  the  gap  between  pay 
erf  pilots  at  Euro  Gatwick  and 
that  erf  flight  crew  working 
for  the  main  BA  business.. 
The  average  Gatwick  captain 
earns  £89,000452,000  and  BA 
will  only  narrow  the  differen- 
tial to  exchange  for  produc- 
tivity gains. 

The  Gatwick  operation  is 
being  expanded  and  Balpa 
fears  It  will  be  used  to  under- 
cut rates  for  the  majority  of 
pflots  — particularly  as  BA  is 
seeking  to  reduce  entry  rates 
for  fnhy  trained  pflots  from 
£32,489  to  £27,000  (entry  rate 
for  cadets  is  £18,000). 


EU  muscles  in  on  HA  deal, 
peg*™ 


H^sbitter  over  the  way  Manchester  seems 
to  have  been  sidelined  by  the  Government  — a 
feeling  reinforced  when  he  got  a £24  parking  fine 
after  being  told  to  move  his  car  when  Michael 
Heseltine  visited  the  city  last  week. 


Prt^H^therfngton,  G2  cover  story 


We  are  changing 

all 

but  the  essentials. 


We  are  changing  everything!  The  layout,  the  type- 
face, the  structure  and  sections  of  the  paper  will 
all  change.  Only  the  essentials  remain  unchanged: 
dear  information,  consistent  views  and  free  edito- 
rial style.  Discover  the  new  Journal  de  Geneve. 
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Oil  firm  courts  pubiic  support  as  it  suggests  uses 


Sea 


Brent  Spar’s  future . . . Among  the  hundreds  of  suggestions  for  the  re-use  of  the  giant  oil  platform  received  bj'  Shell  are  as  an  offshore  casino  out  of  reach  of  British  taw;  as  a wind  or  wave  generator;  and  as  an  underwater  reef  for  a fish  farm 


Shell  raises  new 
doubts  on  fate 
of  Brent  Spar 


Owen  Boweoft 


THE  gigantic  Brent  Spar 
platform  could  be 
turned  into  an  offshore 
casino,  floating  wind  gen- 
erator or  submerged  fish 
farm.  Shell,  the  oil  com- 
pany. has  suggested. 

Amid  international  con- 
sultation over  the  fate  of 
the  300ft  structure,  the 
firm  yesterday  presented 
fresh  claims  about  the  dan- 
ger of  the  environmental 
lobby's  favoured  option  — 
onshore  decommissioning. 

Thin  steel  casing  around 
the  platform's  underwater 
storage  tankers  could,  ac- 
cording to  an  engineering 
survey  ordered  by  Shell, 
implode  and  sink  the 
platform. 

Since  last  summer, 
following  the  furore  over 
plans  to  dispose  of  It  at  sea, 
Brent  Spar  has  been  shel- 
tering in  the  deep  water  of 
Erfjord  in  Norway.  The 
monthly  mooring  fees  of 
£35,000  are  minuscule  com- 
pared with  the  £11  miUon 
spent  on  removing  it  from 
the  North  Sea  and  counter- 
ing adverse  publicity. 

After  the  company  sus- 
pended its  plan  to  dump  at 
sea.  Shell  admitted  it  had 
failed  to  explain  what  It 
was  doing  early  enough.  It 
believes  sinking  the  rig  at 
sea  may  yet  prove  the  best 
environmental  option. 

With  the  oil  company's 
operations  in  Nigeria’s 
Ogoniiand  also  the  subject 
of  controversy  following 
the  execution  of  environ- 
mental activist  Ken  Saro- 
Wlwa,  tt  has  assiduously 
courted  public  support  for 
its  actions. 


"Many  people  haven’t  ap- 
preciated how  huge  Brent 
Spar  actually  is,"  said 
Shell's  decommissioning 
manager.  Eric  Fattlds.  yes- 
terday. "It's  like  an  ice- 
berg, with  only  a small  part 
showing  above  the  sea. 
People  overlook  its  enor- 
mous submerged  draught 
of  109  metres." 

It  is  longer  than  a football 
! field  and  weighs  the  same  as 
2.000  double-deck  buses.  "It 
was  highly  stressed  at  the 
time  of  installation.  Its 
metal  plates  are  close  to  the 
point  of  failure/*  Mr  Faulds 
added. 

As  for  alternative  uses, 
Shell  has  received  more 
than  450  letters  and  plans 
from  around  the  world. 
One  suggestion  was  for 
Brent  Spar  to  become  a off- 
shore tax-free  casino;  an- 
other was  for  it4o  become  a 
wind  turbine. 

Several  companies  came 
up  with  the  idea  of  creating 
underwater  reefs  for  fish 
farms.  One  plan  was  for 
Brent  Spar  to  be  used  as  the 
foundation  of  a high  arched 
bridge  spanning  the  en- 
trance to  Poole  harbour  In 
Dorset.  Another  envisaged 
turning  it  into  a floating 
hotel  with  the  helicopter 
deck  doubling  as  an  open 
air  dancefloor. 

A total  of  21  engineering 
contractors  are  currently 
drawing  up  plans  for  dis- 
posal or  re-use  of  Brent 
Spar.  Their  plans  must  be 
submitted  by  July  31. 

Greenpeace,  which 
remains  opposed  to  deep 
water  disposal,  welcomed 
Shell's  new  approach  but 
dismissed  the  company’s 
warnings  about  the  struc- 
ture's fragility. 


Father  of  child  born  to  coma 
woman  may  sue  hospital 


A MAN  is  taking  legal  ad- 
vice after  claiming  that 
doctors  ignored  bis  wishes 
that  his  critically  ill  girl- 
friend and  their  unborn  baby 
should  be  allowed  to  die. 
Sarah  Mapes.  aged  22.  was 
taken  to  hospital  after  collap- 
sing at  the  home  she  shared 
with  Steven  Davies,  aged  31, 
in  Keyhaven,  Hampshire,  last 
December. 

Sarah,  who  had  a history  of 
thrombosis,  was  treated  at 
Southampton  general  hospi- 
tal for  a blood  clot  on  the 
brain.  She  was  kept  on  a life- 
support  machine  for  four 
weeks  until  the  baby.  Jack, 
could  be  delivered  by  caesar- 
ean section  on  January  II. 
after  28  weeks  gestation.  He 
weighed  2lb  2oz  at  birth. 

Miss  Mapes  never  regained 
consciousness  and  died  four 
days  later.  Now  Mr  Davies, 
who  has  given  up  work,  to 
care  for  Jack,  may  sue  the 
hospital. 

Although  they  had  lived 
together  for  18  months,  the 
decision  to  keep  her  and  the 
baby  alive  fell  to  her  parents, 
as  legal  guardians.  He  is  un- 
able to  forget  the  ordeal  his 


girlfriend  went  through.  He 
said  of  Jack;  "When  I look  at 
him  I just  think  erf  Sarah  and 
what  she  was  put  through  so 
he  could  be  with  us.  I am  not 
saying  1 ever  want  to  give  him 
up  or  feel  any  spite  towards 
him. 

“But  I just  know  what  his 
mum  went  through  and  that 
is  something  no  one  should 
have  to  experience.  I wanted 
Sarah  and  the  unborn  baby  to 
be  allowed  to  die  naturally, 
with  dignity,  and  I feel  my 
wishes  were  Ignored.  I asked 
doctors  to  switch  off  the  ma- 
chine which  was  keeping 
them  both  alive.  It  is  what 
Sarah  would  have  wanted; 
What  I wanted  was  to  let  her 
go. 

“Any  shred  of  humanity 
was  just  taken  away  from  her. 
She  was  not  treated  as  a per- 
son, she  was  treated  as  a 
human  incubator.” 

Sarah’s  mother,  Mrs  Jenni- 
fer Mapes,  aged  42,  said:  “We 
got  to  the  stage  where  we 
knew  there  was  little  hope  for 
Sarah-  We  thought  if  we 
couldn't  keep  our  daughter 
alive  we  must  do  everything 
possible  for  our  grandchild  ” 


Eclair  declares  that  if  she  were 
Prime  Minister,  there  would  be 
a fax  on  fat  people,  one  shed 
for  every  man  and  a better 
residence  for  the  country’s 
leader  than  Number  10. 

Anita  Chaudhuri 


BT give  you  10%  off 
your  favourite  numbers 


and  up  to  30%  off  your 


PIP 

IlSfL 

Barbados  25%  off. 


All  you  have  to  do  is  join  BT’s 
Friends  and  Family  Scheme: 

It’s  free  to  join  and  you’ll  save  10% 
on  the  cost  of  the  calls  you  make  to 
your  five  favourite  numbers. 

One  of  the  five  could  be  an  inter- 
national number  and  one  a mobile 
number. 

Join  before  the  4th  October  1996 
and  we’ll  send  yon  a voucher. 

The  voucher  could  save  you  between 
10  /o  and  30%  on  British  Airways  inter- 
national flights  around  the  world! 

As  soon  as  you  receive  the  voucher 

HUffi  you’U  be  envied  ^ buy  up  to  four 
tickets. 

So  you  can  take  your  family  or 
friends  on  a dream  trip. 

You  can  make  bookings  between 
August  and  October  1996  and  the  offer 
is  available  for  outward  bound  flights 

between  the  7th  January  and  15th 
May  1997** 

If  you  re  already  a Friends  and 
Family  member  don’t  call  BTor  British 
Airways.  Simply  wait  for  your  voucher 

to  be  delivered  They’re  being  printed 
right  now 

If  you’re  not,  think  of  your  five 
favourite  telephone  numbers  and  call  us 
now  on  Freefone  0800  05  55  55.  Either 
way  you  can  start 
thinking  about  your 

favourite  destinatioa  ti&goodiotalk 
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it  charities 
share  mystery 
donor’s  £9m 


THE  prospect  of  a horse 
In  a tank  of  formalde- 
hyde joining  Nelson 
and..  George  IV  In  overlook- 
ing Trafalgar  Square  be- 
came a distinct  possibility 
yesterday  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  contempo- 
rary artists  will  be  asked  to 
build  sculptures  for  Lon- 
don’s most  conspicuous 
empty  plinth. 

for  160  years  the  34ft- 
high  plinth  In  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  square 
has  remained  empty  be- 
cause no  one  could  agree 
what  to  put  on  it 
Now,  a plan  backed  by 
the  Queen  and  John  Major 
has  broken  the  stalemate:  it 
will  have  a different  statue 
a year'  for  five  years,  one 
from  Victorian  times,  an- 
other from  the  early  20th 
century,  and  three  to  be 
commissioned. 

After  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  encouragement  of 
Arts.  Manufactures  and 
Commerce  mooted  the  idea 
of  using  the  plinth  two 
years  ago,  it  received  about 
1,000  suggestions  from  the 
public.  Many  wanted  a 
statue  of  some  sort  of  hero, 
such  as  Paul  Gascoigne, , 


Watch  this  space . . . The  plinth  at  Trafalgar  Square  where  statues  will  come  and  go  over  a five-year  period 
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Margaret  Thatcher,  or  Nel- 
son Mandela. 

Pru  Leith,  chairwoman  of . 
the  society,  said:  “I  think 
Gazza  is  a wonderful  foot- 
baller but  I am  not  sure  if 
he  is  right.  A sporting  hero 
i is  fine  but  the  general 
guidelines  are  no  living 
heroes  because  you  never 
know  what  they  will  do.” 

On  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  square  a matching 
plinth  has  a statue  of 
George  IV  on  a horse.  The 
surface  area  is  a rectangle 
Of  14ft  by  6ft,  making  it  the 
perfect  size  for  an  eques- 
trian piece. 

Asking  Turner  Prize  win- 
ner Damien  Hirst,  whose 
works  include  various 


horse-sized  animals  float- 
ing in  formaldehyde,  to  de- 
sign a sculpture  was  a pos- 
sibility. “He  has  not  been 
ruled  out  but  neither  has 
he  been  approached,"  the 
organisers  said. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  pro- ; 
ject,  estimated  to  cost  up  to 
£3  million,  will  be  funded . 
by  the  Arts  Council’s  Lot- 
tery Board.  An  application 
for  a small  amount  for  a 
feasibility  study  has  al- 
ready been  submitted.  The 
study  will  identify  the  best 
way  of  selecting  existing 
works  and  commissioning 
new  ones. 

James  Lingwood,  of  the 
ArtAngel  Trust,  said  the 
plan  was  reviving  a tradi- 


tion of  public  sculpture 
around  the  area.  There  was 
a rich  seam  of  talented  con- 
temporary British  sculp- 
tors to  be  tapped,  such  as 
Michael  Sandle  and  Rachel 
Whiteread.  I 

The  Canadian  High  Com-  j 
mission  facing  the  plinth 
has  expressed  an  interest  in 
staging  an  exhibition  in 
which  people  could  learn 
the  history  of  the  square 
and  vote  for  their  preferred 
sculpture. 

Mrs  Leith  said  that  with 
the  help  of  the  Department 
of  National  Heritage-  and 
Westminster  Council, 
which  will  have  the  final 
say,  the  first  sculpture 
could  be  in  place  next  year. 


Alternative  food  for  thought 


JAKE  Chapman  and  his 
brother,  Dinos,  who  are 
the  sculpture  world's  enfants 
terrible,  would  like  to  see  a 
hot  dog  stand  which  gave  out 
tree  hot  dogs  after  midnight 
on  Trafalgar  Square's  empty 
plinth,  writes  Hannah  Pool. 

“Or  maybe  a cybernetic 
sculpture  of  Stephen  Hawk- 
ing to  answer  all  our  ques- 
tions, like  an  oracle,"  said 
Jake  Chapman. 

“It  would  be  very  easy  to 
make  and  we  would  be  happy 
to  do  it” 

But  the  brothers,  whose  ex- 
hibition of  sexually  morbid 


mannequins  at  the  Institute 
of  Contemporary  Arts  has  of- 
fended as  many  as  it  pleased, 
are  probably  unlikely  to  be 
commissioned. 

A more  likely  candidate  is 
Anthony  Gonnley,  who  de- 
signed the  175ft:  steel  angel 
destined  for  Gateshead. 

He  said:  "The  time  of  stat- 
ues is  over  and  maybe  the 
time  of  plinths  is  also  over. 

“It  would  be  more  of  a chal- 
lenge, and  a better  sign  of  con- 
fidence in  our  contemporary 
culture,  to  offer  somebody  the 
chance  to  re-do  the  entire 
square”. 


Whitehall  tips  for  Howard  on  covering  failure 


Alan  Travis 

THE  Whitehall  papers  on 
prison  security  seen  by 
the-  Guardian  provide 
astonishing  evidence -of  ad- 
vice from  a senior  civil  ser- 
vant to  the  Home  Secretary 
on  how  to  cover  up  to  Parlia- 
ment his  failure  to  get  the 
money  needed  to  improve 
security.  • ' 

The  documents  say  that 
Home  Office  ministers. were 
already  concerned  "that  the 
response  to  Parliament  on  the 
Learmont  report  might  be  un- 


duly delayed.  The  report  of 
the  inquiry  ' Into  the  Park- 
hurst  breakout  was  published 
last  October  on  the  same  day 
Michael  Howard;  sacked  ' the 
prisons  director  general, 
Derek  Lewis. 

“Ministers  have,  however, 
told  Parliament  that  there 
will  be  a report  detailing 
actions  which  have  been 
taken,  or  which  are  planned, 
to  implement  'most  - of  the 
recommendations -'in  the 
spring’/’  the  draft  submission 
/to  Mr  Howard  says.  "There  is, 
however,  a presentational 
problem  .with  those  items 


winch  are  indicated  as  requir- 
ing funding  Ministers  would 
not  wish  to  indicate  that  im- 
plementation of  a significant 
security  report  was  contin- 
gent on  achieving  adequate 
funding.” 

The  senior  civil  servant 
gives  two  options  to  skate 
over  tola  incovenient  fact  that 
they  had  not  the  money  to  im- 
plement the  security 
measures. 

The  first  is  that  Mr  Howard 
gives  Parliament  a timetable 
which  shows  only  those 
recommendations  "an  which 
firm  action  has  been  taken  or 


is  planned  (those  not  requir- 
ing funding}”.  Seventy-three 
of  Learmoufs  127  recommen- 
dations need  new  money. 
Fifty-four  do  not  The  docu- 
ment says:  “Ministers  could 
state  that  the  omitted  recom- 
mendations were  those  which 
were  still  undergoing  study." 

The  second  suggestion  of- 
fered Is  not  to  publish  a time- 
table outlining  how  Learmont 
will  be  dealt  with.  The  docu- 
ment says  -if  parliamentary 
questions  were . asked  "this 
omission  would  have  to  be 
justified”,  possibly,  by  the 
complexity  of  the  issues. 


Improvements 
in  security 
would  cost 
£2.5  billion 

A STAGGERING  £2J>  billion 
is  needed  to  pay  for  the  se- 
curity improvements  recom- 
mended by  the  official  in- 
quiry, chaired  by  General  Sir 
John  Learmont,  into  the 
Parkhurst  prison  breakout 
writes  Alan  Travis. 

The  report  published  last 
October,  concluded  that  the 
prison  service  had  to  “now 
get  the  basics  right  for  it  can 
ill  afford  another  episode 
which  erodes  its  very  founda- 
tions”. The  Whitehall  docu- 
ments make,  clear  that  the 
prison  service  has  been  sort- 
ing out  which  recommenda- 
tions need  "action,  and  which 
can  be  put  on  the  backbnmer 
indefinately". 

Among  those  which  service 
chiefs  regard  as  a priority 
are: 

□ Setting  rniriranm  physical 


security  standards  for  all 
prisons  and  applying  them. 
This  includes  reviewing  the 
system  of  security  categories 
for  prisoners  to  "remove  dan- 
gerous anomalies”.  Low  secu- 
rity jails  with  dormitories 
should  have  cells  put  in, 
stronger  perimeter  fences 
built  and  closed  circuit  TV  in- 
troduced. Entrances  to  maxi- 
mum security  prisons  should 
also  have  closed  circuit  TV. 
Cost:  £1,153  million  capital; 
£382  million  in  running  costs 
over  four  years. 

□ Introducing  a permanent 
record  of  prisoner  movements 
in  the  six  maximum-security 
dispersal  jails  and  review  in- 
telligence information  needs. 
Cost  £9  million,  capital;  £10.9 
million  over  four  years. 

□ Improving  training  of 
prison  officers.  Cost  £5  mil- 
lion capital;  £255.8  million 
over  four  years. 

□ Introducing  more  drug  free 
wings  miit  drug  testing.  Cost 
£45m  over  four  years. 

□ A purpose  built  high  secu- 
rity prison  costing  £68.9  mil- 
lion to  build  and  £41.7  million 
to  run  over  four  years, 


Dawld  Rrindto,  Social 
SarvicM  Correspondent 

A CHARITY  with  no 
staff  and  an  annual  in- 
come of  £18,000  is  one 
of  eight  causes  receiv- 
ing an  anonymous  donation 
of  £1.2  million  each  in  one  of 
the  biggest  individual  chari- 
table gifts  of  recent  years. 

Another  beneficiary  is  a 
fund  run  by  Benedictine 
monks  at  Worth  Abbey,  West 
Sussex,  for  missionary  work 
in  Peru. 

The  donations,  totalling 
£9.7  million,  have  come  from 
a source  which  solicitors 
have  described  only  as  a pri- 
vate individual.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  money  has 
been  paid  by  a Liechtenstein- 
based  trust  fund  set  up  under 
the  estate  of  a British  woman 
who  died  in  1993. 

The  director  of  one  charity 
said  yesterday:  "The  cash  ar- 
rived in  American  dollars 
drawn  on  a British  bank  in 
the  Middle  East  from  some- 
one in  Liechtenstein.  I think 
it’s  safe  to  assume  this  in- 
volves enormous  offshore 
interests." 

The  spread  of  the  gifts  sug- 
gests somebody  with  typical 
commitment  to  children's  and 
cancer  causes,  and  also  un- 
usual interest  in  Peruvian 
missionaries,  gardeners'  wel- 
fare and  physical  therapy. 

Among  the  eight  recipients 
are  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Be- 
nevolent Society,  the  College 
of  Occupational  Therapists 
and  the  British  Association  of 
Hand  Therapists. 

The  association  was  reluc- 
tant yesterday  to  discuss  its 
windfall  It  is  both  a charity 
and  a professional  organisa- 
tion of  therapists  who  treat 
people  with  hand  injuries.  It 
has  no  staff  and  has  relied  for 
income  on  the  subscriptions 
of  its  250  members,  an  annual 
total  of  £18, 000. 

The  monastic  leaders  of  the 
Friends  of  Peru  were  unavail- 
able for  comment  on  how 
their  £1.2  million  will  help 
Worth  Abbey's  Lima  mission. 

Other  charities  were  more 
forthcoming.  Colin  Bunce, 
chief  executive  of  the  gar- 
deners’ benevolent  society, 
described  its  gift  as  “wonder- 
ful and  extremely  exciting”.  It 
would  go  towards  rebuilding 
the  society's  nursing  home 
fed-  retired  gardeners  in  Hen-  j 


field,  West  Sussex.  The  chari- 
ty’s normal  annual  income  is 
£2  million,  of  which  less  than 
half  is  expected  from 
bequests. 

John  Thompson,  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  occupational 
therapists’  college,  which  has 
a usual  income  of  just  over  £3 
million,  said  he  was  stQl  com- 
ing to  terms  with  the  gift 

“The  first  thing  that  comes 
to  mind  is  that  toic  must  be 
someone  who  has  received  ex- 
cellent service  from  one  of 
our  members,  or  knows  some- 
one else  who  has,"  he  said. 

Bengie  Walden,  director  of 
the  International  Spinal 
Research  Trust,  another  reci- 
pient, said  £1.2  million  would 
enable  the  charity  to  start  and 
fully  fund  a further  five 
research  programmes  on 
spinal  Injury  or  disorder. 

The  donation  more  than 
doubled  the  trust's  annual  in- 
come, he  said.  "Whoever  this 
is  obviously  has,  or  had,  col- 
ourful and  catholic  interests, 


Whoever  this  is 
obviously  has,  or 
had,  colourful  and 
catholic  interests’ 


but  we  have  no  idea  why  we 
should  have  benefited.  Of 
course,  we  are  delighted." 

Other,  larger  charities  each 
receiving  £1.2  million  are  the 
Great  Ormond  Street  chil- 
dren’s hospital  fund,  Marie 
Curie  Cancer  Care  and  the 
Royal  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind's  Sunshine  Fund  for 
children. 

Andrew  Young,  a partner  of 
solicitors  Alsop  Wilkinson, 
who  are  acting  for  the  donor, 
said  the  client  had  expressly 
sought  anonymity.  “All  I can 
say  is  that  it  is  a non-resident 
English  person.”  he  said,  add- 
ing that  the  beneficiaries 
were  the  donor’s  favourite 
charities. 

Stephen  Lee,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Charity  Fund- 
raising Managers,  said  a total 
gift  of  almost  £10  million  from 
an  individual  in  such  circum- 
stances was  “very  unusual”. 

But  he  warned:  “It  raises  aD 
sorts  of  questions  for  smaller 
organisations,  which  could  be 
knocked  out  erf  kilter  by  such 
enormous  largesse." 


Daltrey’s  nasty  one  in  the  eye 


NlcfcVartey - 

^FHUEY  were  derided  as  dino- 
I saurs.  But  one  of  the  stars 
at  the  giant  Hyde  Bark  rock 
concert  in  London  nearly  be- 
came the  first  Cyclops  erf  rock. 

Roger  Daltrey,  lead  singer 
of  The  Who,  suffered  a seri- 
ous injury  centimetres  from 
his  eye  when  he  was  struck 
by  a microphone  stand 
wielded  by  Gary  Glitter  in 
rehearsals  on  Friday. 

The  veteran  rocker  ap- 


peared on  stage  at  Saturdays 
concert  sporting  an  eyepatch. 

But  last  night  it  emerged 
that  Daltrey,  aged  52,  may 
have  to  undergo  surgery  on 
his  fractured  eye  socket 
A spokesman  for  the  singer 
said:  “The  bone  is  damaged 
but  not  his  eye  tissue.” 

A Mastercard  Masters  of 
Music  concert  spokesman 
said:  "Roger  would  like  it 
known  that  the  accident  was 
totally  his  fault  He  does  not 
blame  Gary  Glitter  in  any 
way.” 
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Republican  candidate  ‘not  certain5  whether  nicotine  is  addictive 

Bob  Dole  under  a cloud 
after  smoking  blunder 
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Jonathan  FrawBand 
in  Washington 


THE  Republican  presi- 
dential candidate. 
Bob  Dote,  became  en- 
gulfed In  the  politi- 
cally lethal  fumes  of  the 
tobacco  debate  yesterday 
when  he  claimed  that  one  of 
the  most  respected  figures  in 
American  medicine  was 
"brainwashed"  into  believing 
nicotine  is  addictive. 

Mr  Dote  attacked  C.  Everett 
Koop,  who  was  the  surgeon- 
general  under  Ronald  Reagan 
and  is  widely  seen  as  the 
Republican  Party's  favourite 
doctor. 

In  an  interview  with  NBC 
TV,  Mr  Dole  defied  the  near- 
total  scientific  consensus  that 
nicotine  is  addictive.  Tm 
not  certain  whether  it's  addic- 
tive," the  candidate  said.  “It 
is  to  some  people." 

Mr  Dole  was  then  con-  i 


fronted  with  a statement  by 
Dr  Koop.  The  doctor  said  the 
candidate's  position  on  smok- 
ing exposed  either  "his  abys- 
mal lack  of  knowledge  of 
nicotine  addiction  or  his 
blind  support  of  the  tobacco 
industry". 

Mr  Dote  retorted  that  Dr 
Koop  had  watched  too  much 
of  the  "liberal  media"  and  he 
“probably  got  carried  away”. 
Asked  if  he  thought  the  doc- 
tor had  been  brainwashed, 
Mr  Dole  said:  "Probably  a lit- 
tle bit" 

It  was  a serious  blunder  for 
Mr  Dole,  whose  presidential 
bid  has  shown  only  slight  poll 
i gains  despite  a month-long 
: downpour  of  scandal  on  the 
Clinton  White  House. 

In  Chicago  the  president 1 
leapt  to  Dr  Koop’s  defence. 
“He’s  out  there  fighting  for 
our  children  and  that's  what 
we  need  more  people  to  do: 
fight  for  our  children  and  not 
play  politics  with  this  Issue,” 


he  said,  sticking  to  his  pres- 
ent strategy  of  framing  every 
Issue  In  terms  of  young 
people. 

Democrats  have  worked 
hard  to  place  Mr  Dole  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  tobacco  de- 
bate, constantly  reminding 
voters  of  hefty  party  dona- 
tions from  the  cigarette  com- 
panies. Republicans  received 
£L5  million  in  tobacco  money 
1 between  1998  and  19%.  com- 
, pared  with  (800,000  for 
; Democrats. 

Mr  Clinton  has  effectively 
written  off  the  support  of 
tobacco  growers  in  southern 
states,  aiming  Instead  for  the 
majority  of  American  voters 
who  tell  pollsters  they  want  a 
candidate  who's  tough  on 
smoking. 

He  has  unveiled  initiatives 
aimed  at  reducing  children’s 
access  to  tobacco,  and 
reminded  voters  that  last 
month  Mr  Dole  compared  the 
dangers  of  underage  smoking 


to  the  risks  of  drinking  too 
much  milk. 

Mr  Dole,  meanwhile,  is  be- 
coming identified  with 
tobacco,  despite  having  given 
up  smoking  50  years  ago  and 
having  lost  a brother,  a life- 
long smoker,  to  emphysema- 
Protesters  follow  Mr  Dote  at 
every  campaign  stop,  among 
them  Buitznan  — a mao 
dressed  as  a cigarette. 

But  the  attack  on  Dr  Koop 
holds  other  dangers  for  Mr 
Dole. 

As  a guest  on  NBC’s  room- 
ing show  — appearing  with 
his  wife,  Elizabeth,  to  pro- 
mote a new  edition  of  their 
I joint  autobiography  — he  was 
i expected  to  show  a kinder. 

! gentler  side  to  his  personal- 
: ity.  Instead  bis  criticism 
revived  memories  of  a snarl- 
ing and  acerbic  man,  prone  to 
outbursts  of  meanness. 
Republican  aides  had  hoped 
that  the  1996  campaign  would 
finally  shelve  that  image. 
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Huge  power  cut  leaves  E££2- 
Americans  in  the  dark 


Jonathan  Fraedland 
in  Washington 

MILLIONS  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  western 
United  States  were 
plunged  into  chaos  by  a mys- 
tery collapse  in  the  electricity 
supply  on  Tuesday.  Hospitals 
from  Seattle  to  San  Diego 
faced  crises  and  in  more  than 
a dozen  states  and  two  Cana- 
dian provinces  there  was 
mayhem  on  the  roads. 

In  California,  traffic  lights 
went  out,  causing  huge  jams 
and  forcing  the  state's  notori- 
ously irascible  motorists  to 
regulate  themselves.  In  San 
Francisco,  the  subway  system 
was  badly  disrupted,  and  in 
San  Diego  hundreds  of  tour- 
ists were  stranded  on  rides  at 
the  city  fair. 

Officials  at  the  department 
of  energy  said  the  power  cut 
was  the  biggest  since  the  fam- 
ous 1977  New  York  blackout  i 
which  left  8 million  people 


| without  electricity  for  36 
1 hours.  Five  million  were  af- , 
fected  by  this  week’s  cut  de- 
prived of  power  for  between 
two  and  four  hours. 

There  were  no  reports  of 
looting  or  crime  during  the 
shutdown,  partly  because  foe 
problem  was  solved  before 
nightfhll. 

Experts  were  at  a loss  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
There  was  speculation  that  it 
might  have  been  caused  by  a 
sudden  overload  in  record 
heat  — a surge  in  demand  as 
customers  switched  on  then- 
air  conditioning  — and 
reports  came  in  of  a thunder- 
storm knocking  down  an  elec- 
tricity pylon. 

What  is  known  is  that  one 
of  three  key  power-lines  link- 
ing the  Pacific  north-west  and 
California  went  down,  forcing 
the  extra  load  on  to  the  other 
two. 

When  they  could  not  cope, 
the  system  apparently  col- 
lapsed, bringing  panic  to 


parts  of  Arizona,  Oregon,  Col- 
orado, Idaho,  Utah,  Texas,  Ne- 
vada and  Wyoming. 

"It’s  nothing  we  did,"  said 
an  energy  department  spokes- 
man, pointing  out  that  foe 
National  Grid  is  a network  of 
private  utility  companies,  not 
a government-run  operation. 
The  collapse  is  likely  to 
prompt  concern  about  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  companies, 
several  of  which  have  bought 
recently  privatised  British 
utilities. 

In  offices  throughout  the 
region,  bosses  gave  workers 
foe  day  oft  tearing  com- 
plaints about  dehydration 
and  exhaustion  due  to  foe 
lack  of  air  conditioning.  Hos- 
pitals were  forced  on  to  emer- 
gency generators. 

Police  in  Reno,  Nevada,  had 
so  many  traffic  lights  go  dead 
they  ran  out  of  temporary 
stop  signs-  Ice-cream  shops 
reported  record  trade — and  a 
race  to  sell  their  product  be- 
fore it  melted. 


Missing  atheists  ‘may  have 
been  murdered  by  zealots’ 


Three  relatives  ‘flying  to  New  York*  have 
made  no  contact  for  nine  months,  writes 
Christopher  Reed  in  Los  Angeles 


EVERY  day  that  passes  in- 
creases the  suspicion 
that  when  America's 
leading  atheist  and  her  son 
and  granddaughter  disap- 
peared last  September  they 
may  have  been  murdered  by  a 
deranged  Christian  zealot 
Madalyn  Murray  O’Hair, 
aged  77.  founder  of  American 
Atheists  Inc,  provided  foe  Im- 
petus for  the  1963  supreme 
court  decision  banning 
prayer  in  US  schools,  and  she 
became  known  as  “the  most 
bated  woman  in  America." 

She,  her  son  Jon  and  grand- 
daughter Robin,  aged  30.  have 
not  been  beard  from  since 
September  28  when  they  tele- 
phoned to  say  they  were  Dy- 
ing to  New  York.  Their  tick- 
ets have  never  been  used. 

Skip  Tyson,  acting  director 
of  the  American  Atheist, 
based  in  in  Austin,  Texas, 
said  murder  was  a possibility, 
"given  the  Christian  zealots’ 
frame  of  mind". 

But  be  emphasised,  thee 
was  no  evidence  to  support 
foe  murder  theory. 


Rumours  have  ranged  from 
the  bizarre — that  Mrs  O'Hair 
had  conceived  a child  — to 
accusations  of  embezzlement 
and  flight  from  foe  income 
tax  authorities. 

Mr  Tyson  points  out  that  a 
former  Inland  Revenue  claim 
for  $1.5  million  in  unpaid 
taxes  was  “cooked  up  by  a 
couple  of  zealots"  but  reduced 
to  $37,000  accumulated  over 
U years. 

Hie  final  account  came  be- 
fore the  three  vanished,  and, 
he  added,  “there  is  money  in 
the  bank  to  cover  it”. 

He  is  now  living,  for  secu- 
rity reasons  and  at  the 
request  of  foe  association's 
i board,  in  the  O'Hair  home,  a 
modest  $200,000  house, 

"There  seems  to  be  nothing 
missing  of  any  importance  or 
volume  — there  are  plenty  of 
clothes  still  here.”  he  said. 
This  seems  to  dispel  accusa- 
tions that  the  O'Hairs  were 
living  luxuriously  off  group 
funds. 

Another  theory  involves  a 
probate  case  in  San  Diego 


where  a multi-millionaire 
atheist  left  a large  sum  to  the 
association.  The  legacy  was 
opposed,  and  the  case  has  been 
in  litigation  since  1987. 

The  three  have  not  commu- 
nicated with  anyone  since  the 
last  telephone  call.  None 
leaves  a close  relative  how- 
ever. Jon,  aged  41,  who  man- 
aged the  association,  is  un- 
married and  Robin,  who 
edited  the  newsletter,  is  the 
estranged  daughter  of  Bill, 
Jon’s  brother,  who  turned 
against  the  family  and  be- 
came a Christian. 

Mr  Tyson  has  not  informed 
the  police  because  under 
Texas  law,  he  says,  only  a 
family  member  may  report  a 
missing  person  without 
strong  evidence  of  a crime. 
Hie  Austin  police  say:  “It's 
not  against  foe  law  to  disap- 
pear if  you  are  an  adult." 

Another  theory  Is  that  Mrs 
O'Hair  died  but  wanted  it 
kept  secret,  “because,"  she 
wrote,  "I  don’t  want  any 
damn  Christer  praying  over 
my  body.” 

The  absence  of  their  leader 
and  founder  has  not  created  a 
crisis  of  faith  among  the  athe- 
ists. The  association  is  thriv- 
ing, with  more  membership 
applications  than  ever,  said 
Mr  Tyson. 


Stan  Lehman  in  Sao  Paulo 


Disembodied  voices 

speaking  in  unknown 
tongues.  People  vanishing 
into  thin  air.  Telephones  di- 
alling themselves.  It  was 
enough  to  put  people  off 
work  at  the  Sao  Paulo  city 
council  building  in  Brazil. 

Councillor  Paolo  Roberto 
Faria  Una  did  not  believe 
the  ghost  stories,  hut  he 
changed  his  mind  after  a 
dose  encounter. 

Two  months  ago,  he  had 
stayed  late  with  his  wife  to 
update  his  computer  files. 
“At  12.30am  we  wanted  to 
leave  but  couldn’t  open  the 
door.  It  was  weird  because 
it  can  only  he  locked  from 
the  inside. 

“Then  we  started  hearing 
voices  speaking  in  an  un- 
identifiable tongue  and 
heard  furniture  moving 
around.  I phoned  security 
flnrf  a guard  came  up  and 
opened  the  door  with  no 
problem.  He  told  me  we  . . . 
were  the  only  ones  in  the 
12-storey  building.” 

The  lift  operator,  Aristi- 
des de  Paula,  said  he  would 
never  forget  the  day  when 
“three  people  walked  into 
the  elevator  and  only  two 
got  out.  One  simply  disap- 
peared”. Antonia  Oliveira 
Alves,  a cleaning  woman, 
described  how  she  heard  a 
phone  dialling  by  itself. 

The  city  conned]  is  located 
in  the  Vale  do  Anhangabau 
— a Topi-Guarani  Indian 
name  meaning  “Valley  of 
the  Spirits”.  It  Is  also 
barely  a block  from  the  in- 
famous Joelma  office  build- 
ing, where  a fire  in  1974 
killed  189  people. 

Mr  Faria  Lima  turned  for 
advice  to  a spirit  medium, 
who  assured  him  that  play- 
fill  ghosts  were  at  work. 
Evangelicals  claimed  it  was 
foe  devil’s  doing. 

Then  he  called  the  “gbost- 
basters”  — the  private  Insti- 
tute for  Interdisciplinary 
Research  into  Parapeycho- 
logical  Phenomena. 

On  Monday  two  investi- 
gators, Fatima  Regina  Ma- 
chado and  Wellington  Zan- 
gari,  toured  the  building 
and  gave  five  possible  ex- 
planations, ranging  from 
pranksters  and  tempera- 
ture changes  through  ill- 
ness in  those  seeing  ghosts 
to  electromagnetic  energy 
and  psychokinesis  — the 
movement  of  objects  by 
mental  energy. 

“It  is  definitely  not  the 
work  of  ghosts  or  any  other 
supernatural  being,”  she 
said.  — AP. 
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Fans  pay  homage  to  Doors’  singer 


Hundreds  of  Doors 

fans  gathered  at  the 
Pere  Lachaise  ceme- 
tery yesterday  to  mark  the  , 
26th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  band's  singer,  I 
Jim  Morrison,  writes  Alex 
Duval  Smith  in  Paris. 

Fans  from  all  over  the 
world  — most  of  whom 


were  not  born  when  he  died 
from  heart  failure  in  Paris 
in  1971  — left  flowers  and 
poems  at  Morrison’s  grave. 

Police  turned  out  in 
force,  searching  all  who 1 
entered  the  cemetery  — the  i 
resting  place  of  some  of 
France's  most  famous  liter-  | 
ary  figures  — and  confiscat- 1 


ing  alcohol.  Five  years  ago. 
400  tens  who  had  been 
refused  access  to  the  grave 
set  fire  to  cars  and  stormed 
the  cemetery*^  gates. 

Morrison,  famous  for 
classics  like  Light  My  Fire 
or  When  The  Music’s  Over, 
was  27  when  he  died  after 
coming  to  Paris  to  immerse 


himself  in  the  cult  poetry  of 
Arthur  Rimbaud  and  recu- 
perate from  a drug-induced 
burn-out. 

In  what  has  become  a pil- 
grimage week,  fans  are  also 
flocking  to  two  concerts  in 
Paris  by  Patti  Smith,  a 
1970s  rock  legend  and  Rim- 
baud fan. 


Councillor  fined  for  wooing  Swiss  army  compromise  soothes 
voters  with  false  promises  ruffled  feathers  of  pigeon  fanciers 


Alex  Duval  Smith  in  Peris 

Jk  COURT  in  Nancy,  eastern 
#%Fiance.  found  a regional 
councillor  guilty  yesterday  of 
not  living  up  to  his  electoral 
promises. 

Bernard  Martin  was  fined 
20,000  francs  (£2,500)  for 
promising  that  he  could  cre- 
ate 310  Jobs  in  an  area  of  Lor- 
raine which  has  20  per  cent 
unemployment 

Before  the  regional  elec- 
tions in  1992  Mr  Martin  dis- 
tributed a flyer  in  the  canton 
of  BadonviUer  announcing 
that  a Belgian  company,  Sun 
Parks,  was  to  build  a leisure  i 
park  which  would  create 
310  jobs  and  attract  “tens  of 
thousands  of  tourists  all  year 
round". 

Mr  Martin,  a rigbtwing 
candidate,  won  the  seat, 
prompting  his  Socialist  rival,  , 
Jacques  Boulanger,  to  start  a 


four-year  legal  battle  using  a 
little-known  clause  banning 
candidates  from  “usurping 
votes  with  false  promises". 
The  offence  carries  a maxi- 
mum of  one  year’s  imprison- 
ment and  a fine  of  up  to 
200,000  francs. 

Mr  Boulanger  told  the  court 
that  when  Mr  Martin  distrib- 
uted the  flyer  he  was  well 
aware  that  Sun  Parks  had 
withdrawn  its  leisure  park 
project.  "On  March  9.”  said 
Mr  Boulanger.  “Sun  Parks 
wrote  to  the  regional  council 
saying  it  would  be  unable  to 
proceed  with  the  project" 

Mr  Martin  denied  being 
a ware  of  the  letter,  adding 
that  politicians  had  always 
got  away  with  false  promises. 

“Francois  Mitterrand 
promised  during  the  1981 
presidential  campaign  to  pay 
compensation  for  every  job 
lost  in  the  Lorraine  steel- 
works. " he  said. 


Foreign  Staff 

IA/HEN  the  Swiss  army 
V V decided  to  end  Its  car- 
rier pigeon  service  it  could 
hardly  have  foreseen  the 
flap  that  would  result. 

In  the  age  of  telecom- 
munications, the  plan  an- 
nounced last  year  to  save 
over  £300,000  by  pension- 
ing off  the  pigeon  corps 
might  have  seemed  tmeon- 
troversial.  But  pigeon  fan- 
ciers managed  to  gather  the 
100,000  signatures  neces- 
sary to  force  a referendum. 

They  wanted  to  enshrine 
the  carrier  pigeon  service 
permanently  in  the  consti- 
tution. The  organisers  ar- 
gued that  pigeons,  which 
can  fly  at  more  than 
35m  pb,  could  travel  over 
Switzerland's  mountainous 
terrain  much  faster  than 
cars. 


Pigeon  breeders  were  par- 
ticularly angered  by  the  de- 
fence ministry's  decision, 
because  it  takes  time  to 
train  birds  for  night  flying 
and  Alpine  manoeuvres. 

Faced  with  this  mobilisa- 
tion of  pigeon  power,  the 
government  was  forced  to 
propose  a compromise. 

Now  a newly-created 
foundation  for  the  pigeons 
will  have  the  use  of  a mili- 
tary post  near  the  capital, 
Bern.  Pigeon  fanciers  will 
be  able  to  use  the  facility 
for  scientific  research  on 
the  birds. 

In  addition  to  the  7,000 
army-owned  birds,  there 
are  another  23,000  nri- 

222E??mc-  Paeons  on 
standby  in  case  of  national 
emergency. 

The  Swiss  army  a 

550.000-strong  reserve 
force  — has  not  fought  a 
war  in  four  centuries. 
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RUSSIAN  ELECTION:  Soap  opera  viewers  are  urged  to  turn  out  as  the  ballot  competes  with  a day  off  at  the  dacha 


Yeltsin  rounds  up  the  stray  voters 


James  Meek  in  Moscow 


The  SOULFUL  har- 
monies of  two  vio- 
lins floated  down 
the  marble  corridor 
leading  to  Pave- 
letsKy  Station  as  Natasha  and 
Lyudmilla  played  a sad  popu- 
lar waltz  by  the  Moldovan 
composer  Doga.  Passers-by 
mined  1.000-rouble  notes  into 
the  collection  tin. 

Would  they  cast  their  bal- 
lots as  willingly,  and  have  one 
last  dance  for  Russian  democ- 
racy? Or  would  they  hop  on 
the  suburban  train  and  de- 
vote the  extra  day  off  to  the 
potatoes  and  strawberries  in 
their  vegetable  patch? 

The  two  young  buskers, 
both  aged  20.  had  already 
voted  — one  for  Boris  Yeltsin, 
the  other  against  both  candi- 
dates. “After  Checbenia,  after 
our  young  guys  getting  killed. 


I'm  not  going  to  vote  for  any 
of  them  any  more.'*  Natasha 
said. 

But  it  was  the  mass  of  pas- 
sengers whose  vote  the  Yelt- 
sin camp  was  worried  about. 
Gennady  Zyuganov's  voters 
would  turn  out.  come  hell  or 
high  water,  they  reckoned, 
but  the  president's  fickle  sup- 
porters might  just  decide  to 
spend  the  day  in  the  country. 

Precautions  had  been  taken 
to  round  up  strays.  “Passen- 
gers wishing  to  vote  with  an 
absentee  certificate  are  in- 
vited to  board  the  electoral 
commission  bus.  which  will 
deliver  you  to  the  nearest 
| polling  station  FREE’"  post- 
i ers  proclaimed  at  platform 
exits. 

Lev  Asheulov,  aged  58.  an 
electrician  in  a chicken  fac- 
tory and  a Yeltsin  activist 
was  strolling  up  and  down  the 
station  concourse  with  a plac- 
ard. offering  to  show  visitors 


Time  to  face  up 
to  money  crisis 


While  Inflation  may 
be  down,  so  too  is 
production  and 
pay  is  still  owing, 
writes  David  Hearst 


AT  BEST,  the  presiden- 
tial elections  have  put 
back  for  another  year 
the  prize  of  economic  stabili- 
sation which  successive 
waves  of  free- market  gurus 
have  dangled  before  a weary 
and  disillusioned  people. 

At  worst,  Russia  is  heading 
for  a crash  of  the  rouble,  simi- 
lar to  the  one  that  occured  on 
Black  Tuesday  in  October 
1994.  and  a total  budget  crisis, 
with  the  state  unable  to  pay 
its  wages  or  collect  its  taxes. 

The  reasons  for  the  crisis  in 
state  finances  could  be  passed 
off  as  temporary.  According 
to  the  finance  minister,  Vladi- 
mir Panskov,  the  government 
has  collected  only  60  per  cent 
of  the  tax  revenue  it  calcu- 
lated was  due  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year.  When  the 
political  uncertainty  ends, 
everyone  will  be  forced  to  pay 
up. 

Foreign  investment  all  but 
dried  up  during  the  election 
campaign  as  managers 
awaited  the  the  outcome  be- 
fore taking  further  decisions. 

State  investment  in  indus- 
try almost  stopped.  The  state 
has  paid  out  only  3 per  cent  of 
the  budgeted  figure  so  far  this 
year. 

The  overall  picture  is  not 
encouraging. 

Inflation  was  brought  down 
to  an  all-time  low  of  1.6  per 
cent  a month  in  May  from 
18  per  cent  a month  in  Janu- 
ary 1995.  June’s  figure  is  ex- 
pected to  be  in  line  with  the 


target  set  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

But  industrial  production  is 
also  at  an  all-time  low,  and 
falling.  The  state’s  debt  on  un- 
paid wages  has  grown  to  more 
than  £3  billion. 

Boris  Yeltsin  said  in  the 
speech  in  which  he  declared 
he  would  run  again  for  the 
presidency  that  the  entire 
backlog  of  unpaid  wages 
would  be  settled  in  March. 

It  was  not  and  it  cannot  be 
in  August  or  September,  with- 
out triggering  a collapse,  hi  a 
leaked  report  to  the  prime 
minister.  Viktor  Chernomyr- 
din. Russia's  unusually  frank 
economics  minister.  Yevgeny 
Vasin,  wrote:  "To  pay  aii 
wages  arrears  to  government 
workers  and  back  pensions  is 
absolutely  unrealistic." 

Mr  Yasin  warned  that  Rus- 
sia's currency  reserves  could 
sink  from  a pre-election  high 
of  more  than  £10  billion  to 
£2  billion  and  concluded:  “At- 
tempts to  raise  revenue  to 
cover  file  budget  deficit  could 
cause  larger  crises  on  the  gov- 
ernment bond,  credit  and  cur- 
rency markets,  with  conse- 
quences akin  to  those  of 
Black  Tuesday.” 

Mr  Yeltsin  had  someone  to 
blame  for  the  rouble  crash  in 
1994  — the  newly  privatised  • 
banks  which,  he  claimed, 
were  trying  to  mount  an  “eco- 
nomic coup”.  This  time  there 
is  no  scapegoat 

The  government  formed 
after  this  election  knows  it 
has  to  pay  Its  wages  bill  be- 
fore another  winter  sets  in. 
This  is  one  reason  why  the 
rhetoric  in  the  economic  de- 
bate has  become  so  national- 
istic. Even  the  liberal  Mr  Ya- 
sin says  Russia  has  to  tax 
foreign  cars  and  the  millions 
of  shuttle  traders  going  back 
and  forth  over  its  interna- 
tional borders. 


the  nearest  place  to  vote.  Tm 
doing  it  voluntarily,"  he 
beamed,  “not  campaigning." 

At  Klevsky  station,  a group 
or  confused-looking  martial 

arts  experts  handed  out  leaf- 
lets: "Vote  Yourself.  Or 
Others  Will  Decide  For  You." 
They  said  they  were  on  in- 
structions from  Alexander 
Goncharov,  president  of  the 
Moscow  Martial  Arts  Federa- 
tion and  a Yeltsin  supporter. 

"It's  the  first  time  we've  j 
done  this  kind  of  thing.”  ad- 
mitted Dmitri,  aged  22.  who  1 
looked  as  though  he  would  be 
more  at  home  landing  the 
edge  of  his  hand  in  an  oppo- 
nent's kidneys. 

The  station  campaign  was 
only  part  of  the  effort  to  get 
the  voters  to  turn  out.  After 
the  trap  had  been  baited  in 
the  morning  with  three  epi- 
sodes of  a fanatically  watched 
Brazilian  soap  opera,  televi- 
sion viewers  were  hit  with  a 


series  of  advertisements. 

"Today  in  Russia,  there  are 
39  million  children.  They  do 
not  haw  the  right  to  choose.’' 
intoned  an  invisible  an- 
nouncer. "What  other  argu- 
ment do  you  need  to  go  and 
vote?” 

The  most  bizarre  tried  to 
give  a sense  of  the  vote’s  his- 
torical importance  by  show- 
ing a future  Russia  in  which 
everything  was  named  after 
polling  day.  Sailors  marched 
past  a cruiser  called  3 July;  a 
truck  roared  through  3 July 
village;  youngsters  walked 
down  3 July  Street  Unfortu- 
nately for  a pro- Yeltsin  ad- 
vert, it  also  featured  3 July 
Collective  Farm. 

Back  at  Paveletsky  Station, 
most  of  those  leaving  had  al- 
ready voted.  Valentina,  aged 
57.  a feature  film  copier,  said 
she  had  voted  for  Mr  Yeltsin 
and  was  now  off  to  attend  to 
her  fruit  and  vegetables. 


"Any  change  or  power  in- 
variably involves  bloodshed, 
and  I have  a 20-year-old  son,” 
she  said.  "I  don't  want  that.” 
The  trains  into  Moscow 
were  not  bringing  such  good  j 
tidings  for  the  president,  i 
Fyodr.  aged  69,  had  travelled 
six  hours  with  his  wife  from 
their  dacha  to  vote  for  Mr  - 
Zyuganov.  Fyodr's  hands 
were  grained  black  with  soil 
A former  Communist  Party 
member  and  arms  industry 
official.  Fyodr  said  Mr  Yeltsin 
was  more  of  an  old-style  Com- 
munist than  his  opponent.  “If 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  had  made 
Boris  Yeltsin  general-secre- 
tary of  the  party.  Yeltsin 
would  be  a true  Communist  to 
this  day.”  he  said. 

"We  haven’t  had  demo- 
cratic elections  like  you  do. 
They’ve  been  poisoning  Zyu- 
ganov. Ninety-five  per  cent  of 
the  TV  and  radio  propaganda 
has  been  against  Zyuganov 


and  for  Yeltsin.’* 

Another  pensioner  . who 
did  not  give  her  name,  said 
she  had  come  100  miles  to 
vote  for  Mr  Zyuganov.  “Rus- 
sia has  fallen  apart,  the  de- 
fence industry  and  our  cul- 
ture has  collapsed,  everything 
is  shattered  into  pieces,  and 
Yeltsin  is  already  unhealthy 
— he's  had  a heart  attack.” 
she  said.  "We  want  something 
new.  something  more  demo- 
cratic, which  would  give  us  a 
new  life." 

No  one  else  mentioned  Mr 
Yeltsin's  health  problems, 
which  have  been  virtually 
blacked  out  of  the  Russian 
media. 

Asked  about  the  latest 
health  scare,  Nina  Komarova, 
aged  46.  a train  conductor, 
shrugged  and  said:  "What  can 
you  do?  His  programme  suits  ' 
me  more  than  Zyuganov’s  . . . 

I want  to  go  forward,  not 
back.” 
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Edinburgh  electorate  adds  its 
weight  against  Communists 


IF  THINGS  go  wrong  back 
borne.  Boris  Yeltsin  can 
always  seek  refuge  in  Scot- 
land, writes  Erlend  Clous- 
ton  in  Edinburgh.  At  mid- 
day yesterday,  the  consul- 
general  in  Edinburgh. 
Gennady  Lazutkin,  was 
predicting  a comfortable 
Russo-Scottish  majority  for 
the  president. 

In  a first-floor  reception 
area,  bottles  of  Ira-Bru  and 
Diet  Coke  were  laid  ont 
alongside  slabs  of  treacle 
toffee  to  reward  the  high 
proportion  of  150  exiled 
electors  expected  to  show 
up  at  visa  office  polling 
booths. 

"Last  time,  70  per  cent 
supported  Yeltsin;  I expect 
the  same  tonight.”  said  Mr 


Lazutkin,  who  hoped  to  fax 
the  results  to  the  foreign 
ministry  in  Moscow  by 
midnight. 

The  leaning  of  Scotland's 
former  Soviet  citizens 
towards  Mr  Yeltsin  is  pre- 
dictable. Scotland  has  al- 
ways attracted  a smatter- 
ing of  liberal  businessmen 
and  academics  unlikely  tit 
favour  a Communist 

victory- 

• The  clowns,  jugglers  and 
acrobats  of  the  Moscow 
State  Circus  yesterday  put 
aside  their  custard  pies  and 
tightropes  to  vote.  Thirty- 
one  cast  their  ballots  in  a 
special  urn  delivered  by  the 
Russian  embassy  to  the  cir- 
cus camp  in  Watford,  north 
of  London. 


Fog  shrouds 
power  swap 
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Pivotal  polL  . . A policeman  rests  in  St  Petersburg  during  the  second  round  of  voting 


Despite  Yeltsin’s 
uncertain  health,  no 
law  specifies  how  a 
handover  occurs, 
writes  David  Hearst 


BORIS  Yeltsin  has  signed 
thousands  of  decrees  in 
the  five  years  of  his 
presidency,  but  the  transfer 
of  his  powers  to  a successor  is 
not  a subject  he  has  been  keen 
to  address. 

Although  Mr  Yeltsin  suf- 
fered two  minor  heart  attacks 
last  year,  no  law  specifies 
how  and  when  his  prime  min- 
ister, Viktor  Chernomyrdin, 
will  take  charge,  as  acting 
president,  if  Mr  Yeltsin  is  de- 
clared too  ill  to  carry  on.  Nor 
does  any  law  specify  how  a 
new  president  takes  over 
from  an  old  one. 

An  open  and  transparent 
transfer  of  power  has  never 
happened  in  Russia,  which 
has.  a long  tradition  of  decid- 
ing these  things  by  revolution 
nr  in  a hack,  room  of  the 
Kremlin.  When  Mr  Yeltsin 
took  over  as  head  of  state 
from  the  Soviet  president 
Mikhati  Gorbachev,  it  was  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  had 
collapsed,  leaving  a job  that 
no  longer  had  any  meaning. 

Mr  Yeltsin  has  shown  no 
eagerness  to  fill  the  legal  vac- 
uum. His  presidency,  in 
which  all  executive  powers 
have  been  concentrated  in  his 
hands,  has  left  few  institu- , 
tions  capable  of  administer- 
ing a handover  impartially. 

A political  consensus  is 
emerging  to  create  the  office 
of  vice-president  a position 
abandoned  after  the  last  vice- 
president  Alexander  Rutskoi, 
photograph:  anatoly  maltsev  Jed  a parliamentary  revolt  in 


October  1993.  Mr  Yeltsin's 
new  security  adviser.  General 
Alexander  Lebed,  is  keen  to 
fill  it  but  to  recreate  the  post 
would  require  long  and  diffi- 
cult constitutional  change. 

Mr  Yeltsin  has  refused  to 
sign  a cross-party  parliamen- 
tary bill  on  the  transfer  of  his 
powers,  even  though  it  con- 
tains 19  of  his  own  amend- 
ments. The  bill  tries  to  fill  a 
gap  of  30  days  between  the 
result  of  the  election  being  of- 
ficially declared  and  a new 
president  taking  office. 

It  states  that  the  outgoing 
president  has  no  right  to  de- 
clare a state  of  emergency 
without  the  consent  of  the  in- 
coming president  The  presi- 
dent-elect should  also  have 
the  right  to  participate  in  the 
Russian  security  council  and 
thus  be  consulted  on  all  mat- 
ters of  military  command. 

Mr  Yeltsin  wants  four  more 
amendments,  “all  insignifi- 
cant” according  to  the  Com- 
munist leader,  Gennady  Zyu- 
ganov. But  even  if  the  Duma 
rushes  the  bill  through  later 
this  week,  it  can' grizfr’to  a 
halt  in  the  upper  house  — or 
simply  get  lost. on  the  presi- 
dent's desk. 

A cloud  of  fog  Is  also  placed 
around  the  procedures  for  de- 
claring an  ailing  president,  in 
the  constitution’s  words, 
“persistently  incapable  of  ful- 
filling his  functions”.  Who 
chooses  the  doctors  to  decide 
on  his  health?  To  wbom  do 
they  report?  How  long  do  they 
have  to  make  up  their  mind? 

Mr  Yeltsin  may  be  ill,  but  he 
shows  no  signs  of  giving  in. 
His  grasp  on  power  has  been 
tenacious;  and  he  has  always 
maintained  be  will  not  let  the 
Communists  back  into  power. 
Gen  Lebed  has  said  be  will 
respect  the  results  of  the  poll, 
but  he  stands  to  gain,  what- 
ever happens. 
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News  in  brief 


Families  plead 
for  hostages 

l Amnesty  International  and 
1 the  families  of  Western  hos- 
tages in  Kashmir  pressed  for 
their  release  yesterday,  the 
eve  of  the  first  anniversary  of 
their  capture.  But  the  Indian 
authorities  said  they  did  not 
know  whether  the  four  cap- 
tive tourists  were  alive. 

Donald  Hutchings,  an 
American.  Keith  Mangan  and 
Paul  Wells,  both  British,  and 
| Dirk  Hasert  a German,  were 
kidnapped  by  AI-Faran  sepa- 
ratist guerrillas.  — Reuter. 

'Killer*  freed 

George  Franklin,  aged  57, 
jailed  for  killing  his  daugher's 
schoolCriend,  was  released 
yesterday  after  prosecutors 
decided  not  to  ask  for  a 
retrial,  writes  Christopher 
Reed  in  Los  Angeles.  He  was 
convicted  on  his  daughter's 
evidence  that,  20  -years  after 
the  event  she  recalled  the 
tolling:  the  first  murder  con- 
viction based  on  repressed 
memory  evidence.  An  appeal 
court  overturned  the  verdict 

Holocaust  pledge 

Hungary  is  to  establish  a 
foundation  to  administer  con- 
fiscated Jewish  property  for 
the  benefit  of  Holocaust  survi- 
vors, an  agreement  Jewish 
groups  hailed  as  a model  res- 
titution scheme.  — Reuter. 


Massacre  denied  j Margaux  Hemingway’s  death  ‘natural’ 


Burundi  ‘s  defence  minister 
denied  Hutu  rebel  accusa- 
tions that  Burundian  and 
Rwandan  soldiers  massacred 
1.000  Hutu  civilians  in  Cibi- 
toke province.  — Reurter. 

Opposition  barred 

The  Indonesian  government 
will  not  let  the  political  faction 
headed  by  Megawati  Sukarno- 
putri contest  next  year’s  par- 
liamentary elections,  Antara 
news  agency  said.  — Reuter. 

China’s  flood  toll 

Torrential  rains  and  raging 
floods  in  southern  China  have 
killed  more  than  100  people, 
destroyed  tang  of  thousands  of 
homes.  — Reuter. 

Militia  arrests 

Grenades,  gas  masks,  body  ar- 
mor and  ammunition  were 
removed  by  the  truckload 
from  the  homes  of  members  of 
a private  militia,  the  authori- 
ties In  Phoenix,  Arizona,  said. 
Gary  Bauer,  aged  50,  and  11 
other  members  of  the  Viper 
Militia  were  charged  with 
plotting  to  blow  up  govern- 
ment buildings.  — AP. 

‘Mad  cow’  protest 

Livestock  breeders  herded 
cows  on  to  barges  on  Venice’s 
Grand  Canal  yesterday  to 
press  demands  for  aid  after 
slumping  sales  blamed  on  the 
mad  cow  crisis.  — AP. 


o 


I am  yet  again  applying 
pesticide  to  my  children’s 
heads  in  a fruitless  effort 
to  de-louse  them  from  the 
mutant  headlice  that  have 
taken  over  Hackney. 
Suzanne  Moore 


AN  autopsy  performed  on 
the  body  of  the  actress- 
model  Margaux  Hemingway,  I 
granddaughter  of  Ernest 
Hemingway,  showed  that  she 
apparently  died  of  natural 
causes,  officials  in  Los  Ange- 
les said. 


But  it  will  be  at  least  two 
weeks  before  investigators 
receive  the  results  of  key  lab- 
oratory tests  to  determine 
whether  Hemingway  took  a 
fatal  drug  overdose. 

The  badly  decomposed  body 
of  Hemingway,  aged  41,  was 


discovered  in -her  apartment 
near  Santa  Monica  Beach. 

A coroner’s  official  said 
Hemingway  suffered  from 
epilepsy  and  the  coroner's 
office  was  looking  into  the 
possibility  that  she  died  of  an 
epileptic  seizure. 
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Deceit  and  duplicity 

Howard’s  cover  up  is  worse  than  the  shortfall 


DEEP  inside  the  Home  Office  a shifty 
decision  has  been  reached.  The  Home 


to  publish  an  implementation  timetable 
of  Learmont’s  127  recommendations  to 


Secretary  has  failed  to  obtain  the  just  listing  the  73  which  do  not  need 


money  needed  to  implement  Learmont, 
the  report  which  called  for  tighter  secu- 
rity across  the  entire  prison  system 
following  escapes  by  violent  offenders 
from  two  high  security  prisons.  More 


money  and  could  be  embraced.  Xf  ever 
further  evidence  of  the  need  for  a Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  was  needed,  the 
deceit  and  duplicity  exposed  by  this 
leak  provide  it  If  Parliament  has  any 


embarrassing  still  for  our  hardline  self-respect  left,  it  should  call  Mr  How- 
Home  Secretary,  is  die  extent  of  the  ard  and  his  officials  before  die  Home 
shortfall.  Ministers  have  already  ac-  Affairs  select  committee  and  take  diem 
cep  ted  the  broad  thrust  of  Learmont  to  task.  The  official  code  of  behaviour 
Given  their  hardline  approach,  they  for  senior  ministers  published  by  John 
had  little  choice  after  the  political  fuss  Major  is  unequivocal:  there  should  be 
generated  by  the  escapes.  Learmont  no  misrepresentation  to  Parliment 
costed  his  proposals  at  perhaps  £300  Ironically,  the  shortfall  itself  is  far 
million,  but  prison  officials  have  calcu-  less  serious  than  the  cover  up.  We  were 
lated  the  bill  at  an  astounding  £2J>  not  impressed  with  the  report  from 
billion.  Mr  Howard  has  not  even  begun  General  Sir  John  Learmont,  who  fol- 


documented  through  leaked  documents 
in  April,  he  has  been  asked  to  make  a 13 


per  cent  reduction  to  prison  running  step  and  nail  Michael  Howard.  His 


costs  over  the  next  three  years  and  a 60 
per  cent  cut  in  capital  spending.  Now 
new  documents  leaked  to  our  Home 
Affairs  Editor  expose  a second  scandal: 
the  extent  to  which  officials  are  still 
ready  deliberately  to  mislead  Parlia- 
ment on  the  extent  of  the  shortfalL 
Mr  Howard  promised  to  report  to 
Parliament  by  Spring  of  this  year  on 
progress  towards  achieving  Learmont’s 
plan.  Unsurprisingly,  there  has  been  no 
report  from  the  Home  Secretary,  only 
agonising  by  his  officials  on  the  “pre- 
sentational problems".  It  is  as  though 
the  Scott  Report  on  the  need  for  minis- 
terial openness  to  Parliament  had 
never  been  published.  All  the  rotten  old 
urges  of  senior  advisers  exposed  by 
Scott  — to  deceive,  dissemble,  and  dis- 
tort to  save  face  — which  were  meant  to 


have  been  cleansed  from  Whitehall  ous  policy  brew  — more  prisoners, 
remain  alive  and  welL  The  primary  fewer  resources,  tighter  regimes  — 
drive  of  officials  remains  protecting  finally  explode.  But  chances  are  there 
their  minister  from  political  embar-  will  be  another  serious  escape  before 
rassment.  All  manner  of  cover  ups  are  the  next  election.  What  will  the  hard- 
reviewed  in  the  documents  from  failing  liner  say  then? 


The  hidden  price  of  a pay  rise 

It's  the  Government's  fault  that  MPs  salaries  are  out  of  kilter 

NOTHING  better  illustrates  the  bizarre  bly  be  approved,  albeit  on  a free  vote  in 
political  tunes  in  which  we  live  than  most  parties.  Next  year,  just  before  they 
the  way  that  the  Government  is  hand-  are  due  to  come  into  force,  there  will  be 
ling  the  questions  of  ministers’  and  a general  election.  The  feet  that  these 
MPs’  pay.  The  worldly-wise  view  of  rises  may  have  been  carried  in  an 


most  politicians  is  that  MPs'  pay  is  a 
total  public  relations  disaster  area. 
However  much  parliamentarians  would 
like  an  increase  arid  however  good  the 
case  may  be,  they  believe  that  the 
public  will  always  oppose  and  resent  it 


unwhipped  Westminster  vote  will  not 
then  be  remembered.  Only  the  resent- 
ment about  the  over-the-odds  rises  will 
matter,  and  only  the  Government  will 
suffer  for  it. 

When  things  are  going  badly  for  a 


According  to  this  theory,  the  only  time  Government,  they  often  get  worse.  They 


that  a major  pay  increase  is  politically 
possible  coznes  at  the  very  start  of  a 
Parliament,  just  after  a general  elec- 
tion. That  way,  the  electorate  will  have 
forgotten  about  the  hike  by  the  time 
that  they  next  go  to  the  polls.  By  the 
same  yardstick,  the  worst  time  to  vote 
such  an  Increase  is  just  before  an  elec- 


get  blamed  for  things  which  are  not 
directly  their  responsibility.  Yet  there 
is  a certain  justice  in  the  Conserva- 
tives’ carrying  the  can  for  the  new 
increases.  It  was  their  conscious  deci- 
sion to  hold  political  salaries  down  in 
the  1980s  — out  of  hatred  for  public 
money  — which  created  the  increasing 


tion,  when  the  indignation  will  be  fresh  and  unjustifiable  anomalies  in  the  poiit- 


in  the  public  mind. 


ical  salary  scale.  By  refusing  to  put 


Yet  that  is  precisely  the  policy  which  political  salaries  up,  the  Conservatives 


the  Government  is  following,  not  least 
as  a bribe  to  disillusioned  and  fetalistic 


created  the  conditions  in  which  politi- 
cians were  led  into  temptation.  Amid  a 


Conservative  MPs  to  stay  on  and  im-  burgeoning  culture  of  private  greed  and 
prove  their  pension  rights.  In  order  to  increased  expectations  many  MPs  were 
secure  that  aim,  the  Government  will  tempted  into  more  remunerative  out- 
today  publish  the  much-leaked,  report  of  side  interests  and  ministers  were  en- 
tbe  Senior  Salaries  Review  Board  and  couraged  to  prepare  their  post-retire- 
then.  give  its  own  view.  According  to  ment  parachutes  into  places  around  the 
another  authoritative  leak  last  night,  boardroom  tables.  Today’s  embarrass- 
MPs  will  get  nearly  a 30  per  cent  rise,  merits  would  not  have  occurred  if  the 


to  meet  this  challenge.  Indeed,  as  we  ] lowed  the  faults  in  the  prison  system 


right  up  to  the  Director  General  but 
timidly  refused  to  take  the  final  logical 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


report  documented  the  Home  Secre- 
tary’s continual  interference  with  oper- 
ational issues  in  the  prison  system  but 
failed  to  draw  the  obvious  conclusion. 
Moreover,  it  was  seriously  at  feult  in 
trying  to  place  security  above  the  other 
existing  coequal  goals  of  care  and  con- 
trol To  their  credit  officials  thought  so 
too  as  the  leaked  documents  reveal  All 
three  are  needed  if  prisons  are  to 
achieve  stability.  As  the  Woolf  Report 
into  the  1990  prison  riots  documented, 
care  and  control  are  an  essential  part  of 
the  system’s  security.  The  stability 
which  education,  tv  and  home  leaves 
generate  in  prisons,  adds  to  their  secu- 
rity. Mr  Howard  seems  incapable  of 
recognising  this.  He  has  cut  all  three. 
Michael  Howard  may  well  have  escaped 
from  his  office  by  the  time  his  hazard- 


Flagging 

loyalties 


I AM  TIRED  of  reading  letters 
I in  the  Guardian  inviting 
Tony  Blair's  socialist  critics 
to  shut  up  purely  on  the  basis 
of  his  lead  to  toe  opinion 
polls.  They  display  not  only  a 
revealing  attitude  to  dissent, 
but  an  extraordinary  refusal 
to  explain  what  Blair  actually 
intends  to  do  It  elected. 

No  party  or  leader  has  any 
automatic  right  to  loyalty 
from  anyone.  They  have  to 
earn  their  allegiance,  and  if. 
after  17  years  of  Tory  policies, 
aH  we  can  expect  is  the  same 
policies  under  a Labour  flag, 
then  Blair  deserves  no  loyalty 
whatsoever.  ■ 

Ed  Horton. 

34  Birchfield  Close, 

Oxford,  0X4  5DL. 

MICHAEL  Heseltine 
speaks  with  authority  in 
1 warning  toe  nation  of  toe 
dangers  of  the  new  Labour 
policies,  as  most  of  them  are 
Conservative  policies. 
Richard  Towers. 

57  Booths  Hill  Road, 

Lynun, 

Cheshire,  WA130DN. 


Testing  time  for  a treaty 

CONGRATULATIONS  | 1000-Hiroshima-power  nu- 1 P»OY  Hattersley  fEndpiece 
on  your  leader  com-  clear  deterrent  to  the  respon-  ■■July  l)  finally  come! 
ment  (June  29)  dealing  sible  benefit  of  national  down  on  the  right  side 


1000-Hiroshima-power  nu- 
clear deterrent  to  the  respon- 


^^ment  (June  29)  dealing  sible  benefit  of  national 
with  toe  hopefully  temporary  security, 
failure  of  the  negotiations  for  What  could  be  possible  see- 
a Comprehensive  Test  Ban  narios?  A Zhirinovski  stages 
Treaty.  As  you  point  out,  a a coup  during  post-Yeltsin 
key  stumbling  block  here  has  Russian  chaos  and  starts  to 
bees  the  refusal  of  toe  five  move  tanks  into  Kiev:  when 
declared  nuclear  powers  (to-  he  calls  our  bluff,  do  we  nuke 
eluding  the  UK)  even  to  con-  his  submarine  bases  at  Mur- 
sider  a distant  target  date  Car  mansk  and  Vladivostok?  A , 
obliteration  of  weapons  Saddam  stifles  Israel  with \ 
which,  if  they  were  ever  to  be  poison  gas:  do  we  take  out  i 


ROY  Hattersley  (Endpiece. 

July  1)  finally  comes 
down  on  the  right  side: 
against  toe  British  Govern- 
ment’s possession  of  the 
Bomb.  “Whilst  we  possess  a 
nuclear  weapon  it  is  only  sen- 
sible to  say  we  might  use  it." 
be  writes. 

A recent  development  has 


A constant 
diet  of  Boris 

JONATHAN  Steele  is  right 
about  the  sheer  bias  of  toe 
Russian  media  coverage  in 
favour  of  Boris  Yeltsin  ir.  the 
Russian  presidential  election 
(Television  tsar.  Media 
Guardian.  July  1).  On  Rus- 
sian television  there  are  ad- 
vertisements for  Boris  Yeltsin 
every  20  minutes  or  so  from 


suddenly  made  this  move  all  dawn  until  dusk.  His  oppo- 
the  more  urgent  India  has  nent  Zyuganov  is  afforded 


said  it  will  not  attend  the 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban 


virtually  no  coverage  at  all. 

Of  course.  Yeltsin  is  the 


used  in  earnest  or  even  in  } Baghdad?  An  increasingly  j Treaty  until  the  five  nuclear  man  who  in  recent  years  abol 


could  de- 
stroy our  civilisation. 


sophisticated  IRA  uses  a con-  powers  have  set  a date  for 
traband  plutonium  weapon  to  getting  rid  of  all  nuclear 
What  an  appalling  reflec-  finally  obliterate  Osnabruck:  weapons.  This  will  probably 
tion  it  is  on  our  degree  of  what  then?  encourage  Pakistan.  Iran  and 

political  maturity  that  our  po-  If  governments,  present  or  several  other  powers  to  act 
litical  leaders  are  united  in  potential,  have  less  im  think-  similarly, 
avoiding  serious  public  de-  able  circumstances  in  mind  Yet  the  test  ban  agreement 
bate  on  the  issue.  You  report  they  surely  have  a duty  to  was  — and  is  — toe  easiest 
Tony  Blair  as  saying  that  if  find  ways  to  share  them  with  first  step  for  the  world  to 
he  became  Prime  Minister,  he  those  of  us  who  are  paying  take.  If  it  is  not  achieved  this 
would  envisage  conditions  in  £200  per  annum  per  family,  opportunity  will  be  closed, 
which  the  nuclear  deterrent  for  toe  indefinite  future,  for  possibly  forever.  This  gives 
could  be  used,  but  that  it  toe  undoubted  risk  but  dubi-  the  UK  a tremendous  and 
would  not  be  “sensible  for  a ous  benefit  of  retaining  our  unique  chance  to  stimulate 
Prime  Minister  to  spell  out  nuclear  arsenal.  the  peace  drive.  If  our  govem- 

those  circumstances".  Otherwise,  ihey  should  mem  will  declare  it  will  stop 

These  are  words  with,  have  the  imagination  at  least  all  its  nuclear  tests  forthwith 
superficially,  a fine  states-  to  set  a timetabled  goal  for  and  remove  toe  atom  bombs 
manlike  ring  to  them,  but  achieving  a world  that  will  be  from  its  submarines  and 


10HN  Major  assures  us  that  what  they  ignore  is  that  none 
U“this  campaign  will  run  of  his  apologists,  nor  indeed 


!00  per  annum  per  family,  opportunity  will  be  closed, 
r the  indefinite  future,  for  possibly  forever.  This  gives 
ie  undoubted  risk  but  dubi-  the  UK  a tremendous  and 
is  benefit  of  retaining  our  unique  chance  to  stimulate 
iclear  arsenal.  the  peace  drive.  If  our  govem- 

Otherwise,  ihey  should  ment  will  declare  it  will  stop 
ive  the  imagination  at  least  all  its  nuclear  tests  forthwith 


! and  run."  Out  of  steam  very 
quickly,  one  presumes. 

Tom  Freeman. 

23  Hope  Street, 

Cambridge,  CBl  3NA_ 


of  his  apologists,  nor  indeed 
any  from  the  government  or 
military  sides,  is  able  seri- 
ously to  spell  out  circum- 
stances to  which  a UK  gov- 
ernment might  wish  to  use  its 


have  toe  imagination  at  least 
to  set  a timetabled  goal  for 
achieving  a world  that  will  be 
better  off  without  it. 

C.  R.  Hill 

Honorary  Secretary. 

British  Pugwash  Group 
Flat  A 

63a  Great  Russell  Street 
London  WClB  3BJ 


and  remove  toe  atom  bombs 

from  its  submarines  and  THE  great  mistake  of  toe 
planes  there  will  be  a sudden  1 West  was  its  withdrawal  of 
burst  of  sunshine  over  the  support  for  Gorbachev.  He 
CTBT  talks  this  summer.  was  trying  to  bring  about  a 
Frank  Allaon.  democratic  socialist  system 

Ron  Buzzard.  but  the  West  especially  toe 

11  Eastleigh  Road,  US,  whilst  nominally  support- 

Manchester  M25  OBQ.  tog  democracy,  persisted  to 

linking  it  to  capitalism  and 

the  so-called  “Free  Market 

Brought  to  book  H£ 

price.  We  are  now  beginning 
CURTHER  to  your  report  of  to  see  what  a price  that  is  go- 
I last  Mondays  Public  Ac-  tog  to  be. 


ished  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  Duma  ithe  equiva- 
lent of  our  MPs)  when  he  did 
not  like  the  way’  they  were 
voting.  He  then  sent  in  toe 
army  when  they  protested.  He 
also  postponed  one  presiden- 
tial election,  despite  his 
promises  to  the  contrary 
when  bis  popularity  was  low. 

The  West  seems  to  support 
Yeltsin  without  reservation. 
Why  is  this  so? 

Tom  Mackinnon. 

Flat  2, 

16  St  John's  Avenue, 

London.  SW152AB. 


taking  them  to  £43,000  a year,  while 
ministers  will  get  substantially  bigger 
rises,  culminating  in  the  Prime  Minis- , 
tor’s  nearly  60  per  cent  increase  to 
£143,000.  Next  week,  the  rises  will  be 
voted  on  by  Parliament  and  will  proba- 


Conservative  Party  had  not  taken  such 
a narrow-minded  ideological  view  a 
decade  ago.  They  cannot  expect  much 
sympathy  as  they  struggle  to  deal  with 
a problem  which  is  largely  of  their  own 
creation. 


Grand  gesture  on  stoney  ground 

John  Major  is  simply  trying  to  save  his  party’s  skin  in  Scotland 


SO,  WELCOME  back,  John  Major,  man 
of  surprises.  A year  after  he  shocked 
the  world  by  offering  himself  to  the 


a stone  — even  this  Stone  — to  save  the 
Tories’  skin  north  of  the  border. 

The  announcement  yesterday  marks 


Star  treatment 

EDWARD  PHkington’s  expe- 
rience as  a casually  to  a 
five-star  rated  hospital  (Ten- 
hour  treatment  wait  added  in- 
sult to  injury,  July  3)  demon- 
strates how  league  tables 
distort  both  picture  and  pen 
fonnance.  The  key  to  a high 
rating  for  a casualty  depart- 
ment Is  prompt  initial  assess- 
ment by  a nurse,  subsequent 
treatment  can  take  as  long  as 
his  took,  of  even  longer. 

As  a member  of  a commu- 
nity health  council  I recently  | 
took  part  in  a monitoring  ex- 
ercise to  local  hospital  casu- 
alty departments.  I was 
struck  by  the  waste  involved 
in  dedicating  a nurse  full- 
time to  "triage"  duties  and  es- 
timated that  she  was  em- 
ployed for  only  about  a third 
of  the  time.  In  her  unoccupied 
moments  she  could  not  be  di- 
verted to  other  duties,  be- 
cause she  had  to  be  near 
reception  to  meet  and  greet 
within  minutes,  otherwise 
stars  would  be  lost 
One  triage  nurse  spent  her 
time  reading  a nursing  jour- 
nal. I asked  her  if  she  was 
catching  up  on  professional 
reading  — no,  she  answered, 
she  was  scouring  the  job  ad- 
verts because  her  short-term 
contract  was  due  to  run  out  to 
a few  weeks. 

David  Marcer. 

1 PershLane, 

Maisemore, 

Gloucester,  GL2  8HG. 

Sold  short 

HUGO  Young's  endorse- 
ment of  Michael  Portillo's 
project  to  sell  off  the  MoD's 
married  quarters  is  mis- 
placed (Commentary,  July  2). 

. The  apparent  financial  bene- 


Ue 


counts  Committee  hearing, 
(New  delay  for  British  Library, 
June  25)  I can  assure  your 
readers  that  there  is  no  “new 
delay”  to  the  opening  of  the 
British  Library’s  new  building 
at  St  Parvcras.  The  current 


The  Russian  people,  in 
what  might  be  their  tost  taste 
of  democracy  for  a long  time, 
are  faced  with  choosing  be- 
tween a return  to  Soviet  com- 
munism and  an  ailing,  oppor- 
tunistic autocrat  with  an 


A hunger  for  the  suburbs 

THE  residential  neighbours  | it  has  selected.  The  complain- 
of  Oxford’s  Le  Petit  Blanc  ants  clearly  have  no  apprecia- 


Oxford.  0X1  4TY. 


appear  to  be  capitalising  on  tion  of  this  and  should  move 
toe  proprietor's  nationwide  as  soon  as  possible  to  a qui- 
renown  in  making  their  com-  eter  and  duller  location  in  the 
plaints  about  his  restaurant  suburbs. 

(Pong  lands  gourmet  in  toe  Karen  Paginton. 
soup,  July  2).  As  a resident  of  2 John  Towle  Close. 

Oxford  myself,  I find  it  very  Wytham  Street, 
surprising  that  anyone  who  Oxford.  0X1  4TY. 
has  chosen  to  live  to  Jericho 
could  hold  Raymond  Blanc  *HE  noise  most 
alone  responsible  for  “noise  I disturb  people  to 
and  smells”  in  their  neigh-  to  Le  Petit  Blanc  is  I 
bourhood.  Before  M Blanc  of  disgruntled  diner 
opened  his  doors,  Walton  15  minutes  for  wine 
Street  already  had  numerous  as  long  for  food.  ’ 
restaurants,  in  addition  to  however,  a ray  of  1 
pubs,  a cinema  and  various  restaurant's  suppor 


schedule  was  set  in  1994,  when  even  more  malevolent  nower- 
the  Department  of  National  seeker  climbing  on  his  back 
Herita^  notified  the  Library  Leonard  Worsley 
of  a firm  date  for  completion  of  105  Woodwards  Road, 
construction  work.  Since  then,  London  SE22  8 UP 
the  order  of  events  has  been 
slightly  adjusted,  but  Novem- 

ber  1997  will  see  the  opening  of  » liial  WlUStl© 
toe  first  reading  room  (for  gen- 


THE  noise  most  likely  to 
disturb  people  living  close 
to  Le  Petit  Blanc  is  the  sound 
of  disgruntled  diners,  waiting 
15  minutes  for  wine  and  twice 
as  long  for  food.  There  is, 
however,  a ray  of  hope:  the 
restaurant's  support  for  the 


other  retail  premises,  each  of  local  economy.  After  an  inex- 
which  contributes  to  the  orable  wait  for  butter,  we 


noise  and  traffic  congestion 
in  toe  area.  The  continued 
existence  of  a vibrant  cultural 
life  to  Oxford  is  dependent  on 
exciting  and  individualistic 
attractions  such  as  Le  Petit 


were  informed  that,  having 
run  out,  someone  had  popped 
down  the  road  to  buy  some  at 
the  Co-op. 

Ben  Cairns. 

61  Hertford  Street 


eral  humanities)  while  the  end 
of  the  process  (not  mentioned 
in  toe  National  Audit  Office 
report)  will  be  marked  by  the 
opening  of  the  science  reading 
rooms  in  May  1999.  The  British 
Library  is  currently  preparing 
toe  move  into  the  largest  and 
most  complex  public  building 
to  be  opened  in  Britain  thic 
century;  nevertheless,  we  are 
confident  that  the  dates  men- 
tioned above  will  be  met 
Brian  Lang. 

Chief  Executive. 

The  British  Library, 

96  Euston  Road, 

London  NWl  2DB. 


A Country  Diary 


The  only  problem  with 
your  otherwise  excellent 
suggestion  that  the  British 
teles  should  host  the  2006 
World  Cup  is  that,  under  cur- 
rent rules,  all  five  national 
teams  would  have  to  be  given 
a bye  into  the  finals.  Or  are 
you  suggesting  that  we  should 
field  a united  British  Isles 
team  too?  Rugby  Union  man- 
ages it,  of  course,  but  it  might 
take  soccer  rather  more  than 
10  years  to  sort  that  one  out 
Richard  Davison. 

35  Gothic  Road, 

Twickenham, 

Middlesex,  TW2  5EH. 


Blanc,  and  toe  opening  hours  1 Oxford  OX4  3AL. 


Saying  farewell  with  music 


E PEMEROKEaTOE:  comes  Crom  thei^ 'delict  to 

zy <ry Qower- 'w 

SS3-!B? 

paper  parasoL  She  was  still 


GILL  Brown's  moving 
article  about  her  father's 
funeral  (Diary  of  a humanist. 
Society  Guardian,  July  3) 
reminded  me  of  the  predica- 


Conservative  electorate,  the  Prime  Min-  a U-turn  of  histone  proportions  on  the  placed  (Commentary,  July  2).  Society  Guardian,  July  3) 
ister  yesterday  pulled  another  summer-  part  of  the  English  state.  But  it  also  The  apparent  financial  bene-  reminded  roe  of  the  predica- 
ting trick  hv  offering  the  Stone  of  marks  a U-turn  in  the  Conservative  fits  are  entirely  an  artefact  of  ment  I was  in  when  my  dad 
ti_ .I  • ... , ,r  noa  that  Psitv  and  in  fhp  ffroriH  the  UK’s  idlosynu.  a tic  system  died  in  1973.  He  too  had  been 

atoathistory  repeating  H ^ use  the  “wSTSm ttSVSw  “ 

Last  year  s shock  announcement  converted  to  gesture  politics.  For  de-  gGFD  system  (General  Gov-  want  a funeral  at  alL  His 


decided  to  choose  music  that  colours,  shapes  and  sizp^  r^o  pursuit  of  nectar, 

was  suitable  for  him  - a swimming  this  5?r  Probiscus  probing  whilst 

piece  by  Traffic  (my  brother's  paddling  is  a the  creamy  orbs  on  the  end  of 

favourite  group),  Simon  and  best.  People  froiirk«i  the  ®nJ;ennae  wavered 

. UGKe{1  With  around  Shu  WAC  » 


ended  in  electoral  triumph,  and  that  is 
clearly  the  intention  this  time  too.  Mr 
Major  is  nothing  if  not  political-  He 
hopes  that  by  making  this  resonant 


cades,  the  Left  has  had  to  put  up  with 
derision  from  the  Conservatives  on  ac- 
count of  its  supposed  devotion  to  politi- 
cal gestures.  In  one  mighty  bound,  the 


toe  UK’s  idiosyncratic  system  died  in  1973.  He  too  had  been 
of  public  accounting.  an  avowed  atheist  and  had 

In  countries  which  use  the  always  said  that  be  did  not 
GGFD  system  (General  Gov-  want  a funeral  at  alL  His 
eminent  Financial  Deficit)  in-  older  sister  was  horrified 
stead  of  the  PSBR  tins  error  when  1 said  we  weren’t  going 
would  not  be  made.  To  put  It  to  have  a funeral  and  so  we 
another  way,  the  Government  felt  we  had  to  have  one.  1 


always  said  that  be  did  not  my  mother  died  in  1990.  we 

want  a funeral  at  alL  His  played  popular  music  again  0 u.  llie  _ snnt«*, 

older  sister  was  horrified  — including  Bridge  Over  oil.  Odd  stones  remain* 

1 w^erei\t  Troubled  Water.  Six  months  gulfed  in  oil  Manv  rn.  t 

SJTS  a^d  80  Iatfr  my  youngest  sister  died  ceans  are  dead  There^*3’ 

h.er  twin  daughters  ar-  shortage  of  worm? 


Garfunkel's  Bridge  Over  surfboards  and  wet suits  th^ 
Troubled  Water  at  my  moth-  hypnotic  effect  of 
er’s  request  and  Elton  John's  breaking  as  the  tide 
Funeral  For  A Friend.  When  in  engulfed  „«  .SS?*5 


the  creamy  orbs  on  the  end  of 
the  antennae  wavered 
around.  She  was  joined  by  a 
Stiver  Y moth.  There  are 


gesture  towards  Scottish  sensibility  he  Conservatives  have  joined  the  club, 
will  resurrect  his  party’s  tattered  Cale-  In  particular,  this  decision  to  return 
doni?"  credentials,  trump  the  Labour  the  stone  to  Scotland  reopens  the  whole 
Party’s  devolution  pledge,  make  the  question  of  the  return  of  other  nations' 
Scottish  Nationalist  Party  look  silly  art  treasures  and  historic  artefacts.  If  it 
and,  more  immediately,  ease  his  own  is  right  for  the  Stone  of  Destiny  to  go 
difficult  -debut  appearance  in  front  01  home  to  Scotland,  on  what  basis  is  it 
the  Scottish  Grand  Committee  in  Dum-  not  right  for  the  Elgin  Marbles  to  go 
fries  tomorrow-  Put  like  that,  the  home  to  Greece?  Mr  Major  may  have 
scheme  looks  longer  on  hope  than  real-  opened  a larger  can  of  historical  worms 
ism.  It  will  take  more  than  the  return  of  than  he  yet  realises. 


has  spent  years  telling  us  that 
we  would  be  better  off  as 


breaking  as  the  tide  boun^S  ^any,?f  111656  day  fliers  busy 
in  engulfed  us.  The  beaShk  flow- 

clean.  One  gannet  corns?  ^ ff5  A fnend  * visited  by  a 
glorious  to  life  — humming  Bird  Hawk  moth. 


oil  Odd  - showed  the 

ir  9 - sto*«*  remain  en- 

£25?  .2.  Many  crusta- 


asked  for  all  crosses  to  be 
removed  from  the-  cremato- 


ubi  iwui  uaugnien*  ar-  suuriage  01  worms  But  the 
ranged  a similar  funeral  with  cosmetic  industrv  hki 

ahfirr.n riat/i  a JaK  mu  . UUUB  3 


we  would  be  oetteron  as  removeo  irom  woneto-  appropriate  records  and  a few  good  job.  The  lanKtoTT 

house  owners,  and  is  now  num  and  for  nothing  to  be  words  spoken  by  them.  to  our  history 

afiklne  us  to  believe  that  toe  said  or  done,  and  the  under-  In  FPTfrnt  UQiro  earmcoc  ut  l anna  Vrut  U. ■ 31lCj 


grfetog  us  to  believe  that  toe 
MoD  wfll  be  better  off  if  it  be- 
comes a tenant 
Donald  Simpson. 

51  Kingsway, 

Rochdale  OL16  5HN. 

1 Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
faxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sant 
by  post  to  -119  Farringdon  Road. 
London  EC1H  3ER,  and  by  e- 
mail  to  letters'll  guardJan.co.uk. 


num  ana  ror  notmng  to  be  words  spoken  by  them.  in  our  history  bdi 

or  f ”16;  A16  ™da.r-  to  recent  years  services  at  gone.  You  can  buy  ice  rrp^f 

funerals  have  become  far  on  the  beach.  There  will 
org^  65  “tore  related  to  toe  personal-  public  inquiry  into  what worn 

my  father’s  coffin  was  earned  .ty  of  the  individual  that  has  wrong.  natw  t 

into  the  chapel,  toed,  and  more  and  more  Cam-  The  lanes  are  robu^ 


into  the  crematorium  chapel. 
We  all  stood  quietly  as  the 
curtains  closed  and  the  organ 
music  played. 


cued,  and  more  and  more  Cam-  The  lanes  are  robust  with 
lhes  are  creating  their  own  foxgloves,  dog  roses  and  oi 
services.  For  us,  music  derflower.  After  last  UM3" 
seemed  to  say  everything  — --  - ■ ypars 


Some  years  later  ray  young  when  we  were  lost  for  wards 
brother  was  killed  in  a road  Jackie  Rigden 


accident  He  too  was  com- 
pletely anti-religious  and  we 


f5  Afdleigh  Road. 
London  Ni  4HS. 


profusion  the  foxgloves  seem 

spindly,  hut  their  colour  isas 
rich.  VFe  share  in  top  pipni. 
hide  of  Painted  Lady  bUtW- 
flies.  Some  of  their  success 


This  compact  little  insect 
looks  and  behaves  like  a hum- 
ming bird:  wings  frantically 
it  hangs  in  the  air 
whilst  it  explores  the  flower, 
the  larger  size  of  life,  we 

with  r?®?8  over  breakfast 
52*?i  toads  one  day  when  I 

steS  Up  2nd  too  tostant 
— buzzards?  Sitting  in 
the  sun.  drinking  coffeel  la" 
ztiy  watched  them.  Suddenly 

toars^r 1 bU2zards.  Bin«> 
confirmed  two  imma- 

baaing 

jgWen  flash 

AUDREY  WSCH 
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MatBiewNorm 

NEWS  reaches  us  that 
International  Who’ 
Whodebutant 

Mandelson,  the  MP 
W>°I.  has  been  ad- 
to  the  Inner  circle  of 
Carla  Powell,  wife  of  Sir 
Charles,  Lady  'Thatcher*® 
onetime  foreign  affairs  ad- 
viser (Charles's  brother 
Jonathan  is  Tony  Blair’s 
chief  of  staff  but  we  should 

take  care  to  avoid  present- 
's an  overly-incestuous 
facade).  Mrs  Powell  is  seen 
as  a throwback  to  the  ele- 
gant era  of  the  political 
hostess — a woman  of  a cer- 
tain age  who  held  exotic 
dmner  parties  in  grand 
houses,  and  sought  (over 
the  port)  to  advance  the 
claims  ofh  er  favourites.  It 
would,  however,  be  quite 
wrong  to  connect  thu 
friendship  with  Mandy’s  ru- 
moured desire  for  the  For- 
eign Office;  for,  as  he 
recently  said  on  TV,  he  has 
no  personal  ambition  what- 
soevfcr.  No,  what  worries 
me  is  that  this  is  the  second 
time  In  weeks  that  he  has 
been  connected  to  a married 
lady;  yon  will  recall  his 
thigh-gyrating  antics  on  the 
disco  floor  with  Anne  McEl- 
voy,  newly-wed  deputy  edi- 
tor of  the  Spectator.  Wor- 
ried friends  and  foes  alike 
are  asking  themselves;  is  no 
woman  safe  from  Mandy’s 
charms? 

YESTERDAY,  Superin- 
tendent John  Rich- 
ardson, the  Wittgen- 
stein ofthe  Mersey  beat  who 
compares  co-ordinated 
policing  to  a migrating  flock 
of  geese,  considered  how 
the  birds  maximise  their 
flying  range  by  flying  in  a 
V-fbrmatloBL  That  was  the 
good  news.  Today,  (courtesy 
afPoIice  magazine)  the 
Super  continues  his  analogy 
by  contemplating  the  bad. 
“When  a goose  fells  out  of 
formation,"  he  explains,  “it 
suddenly  feels  the  drag  of 
trying  to  go  it  alone,  and 
quickly  gets  back  into  for- 
mation . . .When  the  head 
goose  gets  tired,  it  rotates . 
back  in  the  wing,  and  an- 
other goose  flies  to  the 
point.  Geese  honk  from- . 
behind  to  encourage  those 
up  front  to  keep  up  their 
speed."  There  we  are  then. 
Tomorrow,  in  the  final  ex- 
tract Supt  Richardson  con- 
siders the  chain  of  events 
when  a goose  fells  sick. 

■■■HOSE  seeking  a distin- 
I gnlshlng  factor  be- 
■ tween  police  and  geese 
may  be  grateful  for  this  ob- 
servation: geese  do  not  have 
to  rely  on  charity-  A Cana- 
dian newspaper  reports-  - 
that  officers  in  Ifrltish  Co- 
lumbia are  donating  old 
Ke  vlar  bullet-proof  vests  to 
British  counterparts-  “The 
officers  just  cant  afford  to 
buy  them  overfhere,”  says 
Canadian  PC  Bob  Eden, 
reporting  that,  although 
2,000  vests  have  already 
reached  Blighty,  5,000 Brit- 
ish coppers  remain  on  the 
waiting  list.  Michael  How- 
ard must  be  proud  indeed. 

POLICE  were  called  to . 
alaunderette  in  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, 
reports  the  Fortean  Times, 
after  a customer  noticed 
that  a man  had  come  in 
soaking  wet  from  the  rain, 
put  some  coins  into  a drier, 
climbed  into  the  m achine, 
axid  was  in  the  process  of 
tumble-drying.  Police  may 
well  have  said  that  there 
was  no  need  to  iron  out  any 
difficulties,  as  the  man  was 
later  released  uncharged. 

IN  Dayton,  Kentucky, 
severely  myopic  James 
Harris  survived  being 

struck  an  the  head  by  light- 
ning. The  boll  hrake  his  jaw 

and  melted  his  socks,  but 
Mr  Harris,  61,  can  now  see 

perfectly. •-  ~ • . 


Fear  stalks  the  road 
to  nowhere  new 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


TODAY'S  election  docu- 
ment from  the  Labour 
Party.  The  Road  To 
The  Manifesto,  is  a 
success  even  before  it’s  pub- 
lished.: The  illusion  of  Its 
seminal  importance  Is  al- 
ready a triumph  of  presenta- 
tion. It  will  contain  nothing 
to  surprise  anyone  who  keeps 
up  with  affairs.  But  that  is 
the  point  It  is  designed  to 
create  the  excitement  of 
something  new,  without  actu- 
ally being  new  in  any  way. 
Standing:  between  the  scores 
of  policy  statements  already 
published,  and  the  manifesto 
proper  which  awaits  the  final 
campaign.  The  Road  is  res- 
plendent proof  of  the  differ- 
ence between  politics  and 
art  For  the  artist  originality 
is  everything.  For  the  politi- 
cian, repetition,  masquerad- 
ing with  media  help  as  bril- 
liant novelty,  is  the  essence 
of  his  trade. 

What  in  ,fhe  case  of  New 
Labour,  does  this  repetition 
add  up  to?  How  should  The 
Road  be  read?  What  test  does 
It  have  to  pass?  Is  tone  wbat 


will  matter?  Or  content? 
Well,  the  answer  to  that  one 
can  be  given  Immediately. 
Totting  up  the  policies 
Labour  is  pledged  to,  the 
party  accountants  came  to  a 
figure  of  100-plus.  The  NEC 
meditated  whether  to  include 
them  as  an  appendix  to  The 
Road,  but  decided  against 
The  list  as  a list  might  give 
hostages  to  the  Daily  Mail 
What  still  matters  supremely 
is  tone.  The  Road  to  the 
Manifesto  will  be  the  acme, 
the  crystallised  climax,  of 
what  Tony  Blair  has  been 
making  of  the  Labour  Party 


for  the  last  two  years. 

This  begins  with  the  fact 
that  there  is  a document  at 
all,  an  adventure  no  previous 
leader  would  have  thought  to 
undertake.  Although  the  risk 
of  rejection  is  zero,  that 
doesn't  alter  the  value  of  the 
exercise.  Publication  Invites 
inclusiveness.  It  is,  of  course, 
manipulative.  It  asks  the 
party  a question  to  which  the 
leader  long  ago  dictated  the 
answer.  But  its  wide  circula- 
tion will  mean  that  every- 
body knows  the  score. 

The  document  is  full  of 
small  ideas,  another  Blair 
hallmark.  The  Big  Idea,  once 


desperately  sought  as  the 
battering-ram  to  smash  That- 
cherism, is  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Relief  from  the  duty  to 
produce  one  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  “focus  groups” 
of  voters,  the  party's  inces- 
sant consultations  with 
whom  supply  the  data  for  Its 


moral  position.  The  focus 
groups,  it  turns  out.  don’t 
like  big  ideas.  Their  prefer- 
ence, repeatedly  expressed,  Is 
for  modest  schemes  that  have 
some  chance  of  happening, 
rather  than  the  expansive 
promise  which  nobody 
believes.  This  is  a helpful 
reinforcement  for  the  kind  of 
politics  that  makes  a 
relatively  modest  estimate  of 
the  iniquities  of  the  status 
quo. 

A late  draft  of  The  Road 
even  said  that  the  pro- 
gramme here  presented  was 
“limited’'  as  well  as  “practi- 
cal’'. Someone  had  the  sense 
to  see  that  "limited"  was  an 
abnegation  too  far.  and  got 
the  word  excised.  But  the  In- 
stinct behind  it  was  eloquent. 
It  spoke  for  Mr  Blair's  five- 
year  mantra,  uttered  to  any- 
one he  came  across,  against 
the  betrayal  myth  that  has 
dogged  all  his  predecessors, 
who  fought  elections  on 
promises  they  knew  were  un- 
deliverable. Blair  wants 
everyone  to  understand  that 
he  is  getting  his  betrayal  In 
first,  before  not  after  the  elec- 
tion, and  having  it  endorsed 
by  secret  ballot. 

Thus  for,  the  strategy  is  in- 
telligible. As  the  critical  path 
for  a cause  In  terminal  trou- 
ble, the  course  Blair  set  was 
ambitious  to  revoke  the  his- 
tory of  the  party,  unambi- 
tious to  disturb  the  future  of 
the  nation. 

The  two  were  connected. 
They  dictated  a stance  that 


was,  above  ail,  defensive. 
New  Labour  has  been  domi- 
nated by  the  desire  to  give 
offence  to  no  one,  and  if  proof 
were  needed  of  its  success  the 
infantile  desperation  of  this 
week’s  Tory  riposte.  The 
Road  to  Ruin,  supplies  it.  De- 
fence, however,  is  no  longer 
either  necessary  or  sufficient 
for  a party  holding  steady  at 

20  points  ahead,  and  prepar- 
ing at  last  to  govern.  The 
Road  to  the  Manifesto  will  be 
a failure  if  the  party  ft  an- 
nounces remains  locked  into 
negative  promises  bom  of  a 
continuing  failure  of  self- 
confidence. 

The  omens  are  not  good. 
What  happened  last  week  in 
Scotland  revealed  a leader- 
ship gripped  by  neurotic 
anxiety.  Committing  to  a de- 
volution referendum  Is  Justi- 
fiable, but  asking  a separate 
question  about  tax  can  have 
sprung  from  no  other  source 


The  paradox  this 
exhibits  is  hard 
to  decipher,  for 
Tony  Blair  is  not 
a risk-averse 
politician 


than  a fear  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Scotland.  The  tax 
issue  is  well  understood  in 
Scotland.  A tax-raising  par- 
liament is  the  only  route  to 


accountable  politics.  What 
the  leadership  feared  was  lin- 
guistic bleed-across  to  Eng- 
land, tax  and  Labour  men- 
tioned in  a single  breath, 
somehow  working  their  mis- 
begotten way  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Home 
Counties.  A fantastic  propo- 
sition. When  I heard  this  de- 
cision, I felt  for  the  first  time 
that  clammy  hand  of 
political  cowardice  might, 
after  all,  reach  to  the  heart  of 


New  Labour.  It  seemed  so 
damnably  nervous,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  demo- 
cratic principle,  just  saying 
that  Labour  did  not  have  the 
courage  of  what  appeared, 
until  then,  to  be  one  of  its 
most  explicit  convictions. 

The  paradox  this  exhibits 
is  bard  to  decipher.  For  Mr 
Blair  is  not  a risk-averse  poli- 
tician. What  he  decided  to  do 
to  the  Labour  Party  within 
months  of  taking  over  has 
receded  into  the  museum  of 
political  antiquities,  but  it 
was  breathtaking  in  its  bold- 
ness. Having  re-written 
Clause  Four,  he  didn't  stop 
there.  With  the  party  he  is 
showing  uttor  ruthlessness, 
exploiting  “hi**  incontestable 
supremacy,  remaking  the 
structures  in  a way  that  both 
enhances  his  own  power  and 
expands  the  democratic  base 
Criticisms  of  his  methods  are 
pretty  much  beside  the  point 
Policy  to  start  some- 
where, a strong  leader 

TWflicBs  sure  It  starts  with 
htm  The  party  did  not  put 
Blair  where  he  is  with  in- 
structions to  be  weak. 

With  the  country,  by  con- 
trast, he  takes  no  risk  at  all. 
He  tells  it  nothing  it  might 
not  want  to  hear.  Especially 
its  big  battalions-  It  may  be 
coincidence  that  the  people 
he  addressed  the  day  before 
the  launch  were  a business 
audience,  but  it  tells  you  how 
strong  the  fear  factor 
remains:  not  the  country's 
fear  of  Blair,  but  Blair's  fear 
of  the  forces  that  may  misun- 
derstand him. 

This  pessimism  is  dispirit- 
ing. Having  doubled  the  num- 
bers In  the  party,  the  leader 
needs  to  make  them  proud  of 
something  more  than  being 
on  the  winning  side.  This 
can’t  be  done  by  continuing 
to  say,  predominantly,  what 
Labour  no  longer  is,  cannot 
promise,  will  ’not  risk,  or 
doesn't  mean.  I haven't  seen 
The  Road  To  The  Manifesto 
But  the  negatives  are  what 
HI  be  counting. 


I 


N a bid  to  save  men’s 
lawn  tennis  from  the 


domination,  of  Pete  Sam- 
pras, the  Diary  has  been  In 
secret  conclave  with  the  In- 
ternational Tennis  Federa- 
tion. From  tomorrow,  um- 
pires will  be  empowered  to 

speak  the  words,  “Code  vio- 
lation-Tongue  hanging 
dovm-Waming.MrSam- 
pras^*  The  next  descent  will 
lose  him  a point,  and  then 
an  entire  game.  Shouidrt 
slake  its  way  downvrards  a 
fourth  time,  he  will  forfeit 
the  match.  It’s  drastic;  but 
something  must  be  done. 

N EXT  year's  sporting 
frenzy,  the  diary  can 
reveal,  will  revolve 
aronnd  the  sport  of 
chicken  bowling,  currently 
aUtheregeattheFat_ 
r ^wiles’  Arms  in  Welling- 
tonTNew  Zealand.  ‘It’s  the 
new  craze,  and  we  invented 
ltl“  announced  an  exctteo 
spokesman. 


HX*'  J 'r: 


that  the  Goldsmith  manifesto  on  Europe  has  lost,  or  gained,  something  in  translation 

The  altered  ego 


WILL  the  real 
Sir  James 
Goldsmith 
make  him- 
self known? 
Both  Con- 
servative . and  Labour  anti- 
Europeans  are  being  seduced 
by  toe  Goldsmith  campaign, 
though  toe  free  trade  wing  of 
the  Conservative  Party  is 
waking  up  to  the  feet  that 
their  hero  is  a keen  protec- 
tionist — as  Sir  Michael 
Spicer  MP  pointed  out,  to 
Goldsmith’s  fury,  earlier -this 
HTGGkj  ■ 

But  tite  real  prpblem  is  that 

there  are  two  Goldsmiths,  as 
Indicated  by  a textual  analy- 
sis ofhis  political  manifesto, 
The  Trap,  The  English  edi- 
tion, published  by  Macmillan, 
states  that  the  book  was  first 
published  to  Paris  in  1993-  Yet 
Le  FUge  tfbe  French  word  for 
trap)  is  not  toe  same  book,  as 
The  Trap.  Even  the  author’s 
name  is  slightly  different  The 
French  version  is  by.  Jimmy 
Goldsmith,  the  English  ver- 
sion by  James  Gcddsmhh.  A 
side-by-slde  reading  of  toe 

texts  reveals  that  Jimmy  tod 

James  often  seem  at  odds 
with  each  other. 

in  the  French  version, 
jimmy  says  he  “waits  a 
strong  Europe"  wto(±<fen 
“protect  its  economy  agates* 
America  and  Japan  as  well  as 


developing  countries".  He 
agrees  that  Brussels  should 
have  “central  powers",  to  con- 
trol “diplomacy  And  defence", 
toe  latter  “consisting  exclu- 
sively of  Europen  military 
forces’’. 

AirK-Awi  wiMinism  is  a uni- 
fying theme  for.  Jimmy. 
“European  diplomacy  is  a. 
tool”  allowing  “a  re-united 
Europe  to  protect  itself*  from 
American  attempts  “to  im- 
pose global  free  trade”. 

Jimmy  Insists  that  “Euro- 


French  Jimmy 
says  he  ‘wants  a 
strong  Europe 
which  can  protect 
its  economy* 

pean  authorities  need  strong 
powers"  to  make  toe  single 
market  work,  apd  he  calls  fix- 
si  “Braopen  Central  Bank” 
which  will  prevent  “competi- 
tive devaluations’4  such  as  the 
pound  sterling  has  enjoyed, 
since  1992.  Convergence  crite- 
ria laid  down  by  Maastricht 
‘■•must  be  maintained.  Each 
country  should  seek  to  attain 
and  respect  the  criteria.” 

' None  of  these  clear  policy 


statements  appears  in  toe  The 
Trap.  English  James,  for  ex- 
ample, is  hostile  to  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament,  whose  work 
is  “either  a waste  of  time  or 
downright  destructive' ' — 
words  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  French  text,  where 
Jimmy  is  rather  keen  on 
European  institutions.  So 
much  so  that  he  wants  a new 
super-body,  a “European  Sen- 
ate”, to  increase  oversight  of 
Brussels.  BngHah  James  has 
sensibly  dropped  this-  pro- 
posal, which  is  unlikely  to 
win  friends  among  the  anti- 
European  press  and  politi- 
cians in  London. 

French  Jimmy  isn’t  too 
keen  on  allowing  the  central 
and  eastern  European  nations 
Into  the  EU.'  instead,  he 
thinks  they  should  create 
their  own  “common  market” 
and  that,  rather  than,  open  its 
own  frontiers,  the  European 
Union  should  slap  a variety  of 
tariffs  on  imports  from  the 
new  democracies. 

Jimmy  is  remarkably  con- 
temptuous of  British  Conser- 
vatives who  suffer  from  “colo- 
nial nostalgia''  for  their  free 
trade  “ideological  heritage". 
He  is  '‘horrified'’  at  “British 
publicity  encouraging,  over- 
seas firms  to  invest  in  Brit- 
ain". Ministers,  protests 
jimmy,  “describe  Britain  as  a 
low  wage  country  with  toe 


weakest  social  rights  in 
Europe.  It’s  as  if  they  want  to 
depict  England  as  the  Mexico 
of  Europe.”  Wisely,  James 
keeps  this  anti-Tory  stuff  put 
of  the  English  “translation”. 

On  the'  other  band,  Jimmy 
is  quite  clear  which  country 
should  lead  Europe:  not  Eng- 
land, where  “an  economic 
and  social  crisis  is  only  just 
beginning”,  but  France,  be- 
cause he  "places  his  hopes  in 
France  and  toe  French".  This 
praise  of  France  is  unaccount- 


English  James 
either  leaves  out 
or  softens  the 
ruminations 
on  nationhood 


ably  missing  from  toe  English 
edition. 

There  are  other  more  wor- 
rying bits  in  the  French  ver- 
sion. Jimmy  is  not  too  keen 
on  “women  leaving  their 
homes”,  even  if  this  brings 
about  economic  growth.  And 
while  he  says  be  is  no  racist, 
he  does'  “accept  racial  differ- 
ences" and  writes 
approvingly  of  toe  efforts  In 
South  Africa  by  Chief  Butoe- 
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lezi  to  create  a Zulu  nation 
against  the  “Serbian”  domi- 
nation by  -Nelson  Mandela. 
Jimmy  Is  keen  on  the  moves 
in  Italy  and  Belgium  to  break 
up  the  “artificial  states”  of 
Europe,  aod  hints,  that  a 
breakaway  by  Bavaria  would 
help  reduce  German  power. 
James  either  leaves  out  or 
softens  Jimmy's  ruminations 
on  nationhood. 

The  difference  in  tone  be- 
tween James  and  Jimmy  are 
to  be  seen  on  nearly  every 
page.  The  perfectly  clear 
French  adjective  primitif, 
which  Jimmy  likes  to  apply  to 
Third  World  people,  is  trans- 
lated by  James  a "primal”, 
something  quite  different 

Of  course,  few  British  poli- 
ticians or  journalists  have 
had  the  time  to  read  both 
books.  Neither  the  French 
nor  toe  English  version'  has 
an  index,  so  tracking  these 
differences  is  difficult  More- 
over, the  order  of  the  various 
sections  is  quite  different  in 
the  two  books.  Hut  compari- 
son is  worth  toe  effort  be- 
cause English  James  is  a very 
different  writer  from  French 
Jimmy.  The  Trap  and  Le 
Pl&ge  share  the  same  tide  — 
but  they  are  not  the  same 
book. 


Denis  MacS hare  Is  Labour  MP 
tor  Rotherham 


Warm  fronts 
with  chilling 
prospects 


Franclne  Stock 


AGERS  get  ecology 
like  acne.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  the  fete  of  toe 
planet  worried  me  rather 
more  than  my  skin  did.  Since 
then,  .at  regular  intervals,  toe 
climate  changp  scares  have 
blown  in  and  out  a few  points 
up  and  down  on  the  tempera- 
ture projection,  with  warn- 
ings of  storms  ahead. 

Every  so  often,  a president 
or  a prime  minister  appears 
and  utters  resolute  and  re- 
assuring words.  But  like  a 
hole  in  the  ozone  layer  for 
anyone  who  doesn't  know  how 
to  measure  it,  climate  change 
is  a concept  so  vast  and  ab- 
stract as  to  defy  prolonged 
contemplation.  It  frightened 
the  hell  out  of  us — but  was  it 
there  or  not? 

Now  John  Gammer  has 
spoken  and  it  is  so.  The  Cote- 
wolds  and  Suffolk  win  be 
growing  mates  and  sunflowers 
by  2025.  Europe's  climate  will 
have  migrated  to  the  north  by 
some  150  miles.  Forget  toe 
wrangling  of  lobbyists  and 
propagandists,  this  is  not  a 
matter  fin*  debate;  it  is  too  late. 
The  north  will  get  wetter,  the 
south  drier.  Pollution  already 
in  the  atmosphere  will  take 
care  of  that  It  is  toe  very  real 
demonstration,  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  thing  as 
Nature.  Every  part  of  our  en- 
vironment from  ice-crystals 
at  file  Poles  .to  fox  gloves  in 
the  garden,  is  touched  by 
man’s  intervention.  Adieu  to 
toe  snowy  owl  and  ta-ta  to  the 
ptarmigan,  welcome  to  the 
malarial  mosquito.  Gerald 
Manley  Hopkins's  list  of  dap- 
pled things  — stippled  trout 
and  landscape  plotted  and 
pieced  — might  wen  be  lost  in 
the  glare  of  the  southern  sun. 

We  need  to  be  inventive  to 
deal  with  this  legacy.  Shift  the 
nurseries  to  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land's new  garden;  stance  up 
the  southern.,  beaches; 
strengthen  the  “coastal 
fences;  scrap'  too£e 'm 
developments.  Invest  in  for- 
estry — timber  yields- could  be 
up  by  15  per  cent  in  toe  north. 
If  you  haven't  done  so  already, 
get  out  of  arable  farming. 
Houses  with  wells  will  be  at  a 
premium  in  meridional  Eng- 
land and  manufacturers  of 
water  butts  may  even  now  be 
designing  the  Millennium 
Miser.  In  the  face  of  adversity, 
the  British  get  thinking. 

Or  didthS? EatatoStf  tee 
great  triumphs  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution  seem  inevita- 
bly set  against  an  overcast 
sky.  Humphrey  Davy  and 
George  Stephenson  puzzled 
over  mining  lamps  in  leaden 
gloom,  surely.  Babbage  and 
Brunei  must  hove  built  their 
great  intellectual  and  engi- 


neering constructions  in  a 
trough  of  low  pressure.  Scien- 
tists and  engineers  may  well 
have  Hocked  to  the.  British 
Isles  In  toe  early  19th  century 
because  the  economic,  climate 
was  more  encouraging  than 
the  weatherman's  outlook. 

Had  the  weather  been 
balmy,  would  our  great  inven- 
tors have  spent  so  long  in  the 
laboratory?  If  the  rain  had  not 
run  down  the  windows  at 
Bath,  would  Jane  Austen  still 
have  contemplated  the  intrica- 
cies of  heart  and  purse?  The 
constraints  of  the  British  cli- 
mate — its  unpredictability, 
Its  chills,  its  sudden  gifts  of 
warmth  — have  spawned  not 
just  our  favourite  conversa- 
tional opener,  but  a certain 
pragmatism  and  irony. 

The  charm  of  Wimbledon 
requires  the  ceremony  of  the 
covers  and  umbrellas  from 
time  to  time  (a  downpour  Is 
the  perfect  backdrop  for  Cliff’s 
plucky  performance).  A 
cricket  umpire  would  be  an 
insubstantial  figure  • without 
the  sweaters.  If  that  grim  cli- 
mate is  replaced  by  the  ex- 
tremes of  drought  storm  and 
flood,  then  we  are  in  for  Sturm 
und  Drang  all  round.- 

Scotland,  according  to  toe 
Department  of  the  Environ- 
ment can  expect  a 9 per  cant 
Increase  in  rainfall  by  the 
middle  of  the  next  century. 
Much  of  Ireland  should  pre- 
pare for  more  cloudbursts  too. 
Wales,  all  except  the  north, 
which  stays  pretty  much  as  it 
is,  will  be  appreciably- drier, 
so  a Celtic  division  is  opening 
up  already.  Demand  far  irriga- 
tion water  In -the  sooth  win  go 
up  by  63  per  cent  — prompting 
fierce  deal-malting  between 
those  water  companies  awash 
and  those  desperate  to  soak 
their  thirsty  customers.  And 
who  will  foot  the  bill  for  toe 
great  north-south  water 
pipeline? 

YET  some  way  or  an- 
other the  money  will  be 
found,  because  we  are  a 
relatively  rich  country.  Even 
in  the  searing  heat  of  a Sussex 
noon,  workers  In  toe  vine- 
yards and  sunflower  fields 
will  shrug  expressively  at  the 
problem  while  they  flick  away 
the  malarial  mosquitoes. 
Whatever  the  short  .term 
trials,  human,  invention  and 
enterprise  will  eventually  get 
us  out  of  to^jpe^^fr^ll,  it 

But  we  are  not  the  problem. 
The  problem  fiesrio'ther  south 
side  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  global  warming  does 
not  simply  mean  the  migra- 
tion of  a few  species  and  a 
shuffling  of  agriculture. 
There,  drought  and  floods  will 
threaten  death  fig  millions.  To 
survive  they  will  have  to 
move,  and  they  must  move 
north.  Glimmer's  maps  of  oar 
future  landscape  do  not  in- 
clude an  approaching  front  of 
humanity  dreaming  of  the 
kind  of  inconvenience  we 

dread.  By  our  thoughtless  con- 
sumption, the  leading  indus- 
trialised nations  have  created 
this  situation,  but  it  is  only 
the  prospect  of  parched  lawns 
that  makes  us  count  the  cost 
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Noel  Bolt 


Pioneer  of 
wave  power 


NOEL  BOTT.  who  has  when  he  saw  it  working  at  a 
died  aged  88.  pio-  site  near  Bergen.  Ignoring  his 
neered  the  idea  of  age  <78).  the  cold  and  icy 1 
using  the  renewable  showers,  he  leapt  up  and 
energy  of  the  waves  to  replace  down  with  excitement. 


OEL  BOTT.  who  has 
died  aged  88.  pio- 


fossil  fuels,  and  tried  to 
convert  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  scientific 
establishment 
Head  of  the  electricity  util- 
ity in  Mauritius  when  it  was 
a British  colony,  he  realised 


Bott  put  wave  power  on  the 
map  when,  in  1975.  he  pre- 
sented a paper  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts.  He  explained 
his  research  on  a subject  that 
was  new  to  most  of  the  scien- 
tists In  his  audience.  The , 


that  without  energy  resources  paper  became  a seminal  work 
the  country  was  in  a perilous  for  everyone  engaged  in  the 


position.  He  devised  a plan  to  Government’s ' wave  energy 
harness  the  waves  on  the  programme,  launched  a year 


shore.  It  was  abandoned  in 
1966  on  the  grounds  that  the 


later,  and  Bott  was  a promi- 
nent participant  at  all  the 


price  of  oil  was  falling  and  it  | wave-power  conferences. 


would  be  cheaper  to  import  it 
In  the  1970s  the  price  shot  up. 
Thus  did  Mauritius  pay  the 
price  for  governmental  short- 
sightedness. If  his  scheme 
had  been  built,  it  would  now 
be  generating  electricity, 
with  the  '‘fuel"  arriving  free.  1 
Bott  was  an  unlikely  rebel,  i 
He  was  a distinguished  civil 


He  argued  in  the  mid-1980s 
for  his  plan,  whose  capacity 
for  energy  storage  in  a reser- 
voir would  be  preferable,  he 
said,  to  flywheel  storage, 
which  was  then  more  popu- 
lar. He  also  suggested  that  bis 
type  of  wave-power  station, 
on  or  close  to  the  shore,  was 
superior  to  seagoing  types. 


and  electrical  engineer  who  which  he  believed  would  not 
looked  like  an  Edwardian  be  able  to  survive  for  long  in 


gentleman.  He  worked  on  hy- 
dro-electrical power  in  Scot- 


the  open  sea.  He  was  Listened 
to  with  great  respect,  even  by 


Major-General  Tito  Okello 

Soldier  who 
ousted  Amin 


\ A / President  Yoweri  * 

1/  If  Museveni  was  cam-  _ / 

¥ ¥ paigning  for  re-  - 

election  earlier  this  year,  he  — 

shocked  many  Ugandans  by  ~ vpBteH w 
announcing  that  he  intended 
to  use  Major-General  Tito 
Okello.  the  military  ruler  he 
had  overthrown  a decade  ear- 
tier,  as  one  of  his  advisers. 

Okello.  who  has  died  of  a ^ggj JK  > M__R  Jfc 

heart  condition  aged  82,  was  rjrfMt  , fjr:.  V? 

armed  forces  commander  lmf  » » Jw.Y 
under  President  Milton  Obote  -f/'ftji  ' -*  J 

during  the  1980s  and  led  a . n M'jff 7; 
ruthless  and  m discriminate  ft  ~ ■*■*** 

rawinaign  to  put  down  Mu-  TjgMVff  f v j if 
seveni's  National  Resistance  w 

Army’s  insurgency.  The  ffr  Jr » — 

Ugandan  army’s  conduct  . hot  seat 

brought  charges  that  brutal-  Okeuo ... 

JSUM  m-'~e 


Okello . . . hot  seat 


land  in  the  1980s  before  going  scientists  whose  own  schemes 


A vanished  world ...  a scene  from  Green’s  Yiddle  On  The  fiddle,  starring  Molly  Picon 


to  Mauritius.  There  he  was 
appalled  that  a poor  island 
was  importing  expensive  oil. 
So  he  studied  wave  power,  a 
large!  v-unkn own  technolog)', 
with  backing  and  advice  from 
the  Ministry  of  Overseas  De- 
velopment, Crown  Agents  and 
the  Hydraulics  Research 
Station  in  Oxfordshire. 

Mauritius  has  a line  of  reefs 
fringing  the  coast  and  he  de- 
vised a scheme  to  join  the 
reefs  to  the  shore  by  two  side- 
walls.  thus  turning  the  en- 
closed area  into  a man-made 
reservoir.  From  there,  the 
water  would  be  released  back 
into  the  sea.  through  open- 
ings in  the  walls,  driving  a 
line  of  turbo-generators. 

A similar  idea  was  devel- 
oped by  the  Norwegians  in 
1985  and  Bott  was  delighted 


were  based  on  offshore  power 
stations. 

Bott  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Royal  Institution  in 
1973  and  became  a fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Arts.  He 
was  also  a member  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
and  a fellow  of  the  Institution 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  and 
the  Institution  of  Electrical 
Engineers.  He  was  awarded 
the  OBE  in  1965  for  his  work 
as  a consulting  engineer  with 
the  Crown  Agents. 

His  wife.  Jessie  Jenkins 
MacFarlane.  predeceased  him 
and  they  leave  two  daughters. 


Joseph  Green 


Yiddisher  poppa 


JOSEPH  GREEN, 
who  has  died  aged 
96.  was  the  Billy 
Wilder  of  the  Yid- 
dish film.  He  also 
fancied  himself  as  its  Sam 
Goldwyn.  He  and  Goldwyn 
had  similar  backgrounds, 
born  into  traditional  Jewish 
families  in  Poland.  Their  ac- 
cents were  virtually  inter- 
changeable and  they  both  had 
a profound  respect  for  what 
could  be  recorded  on  film.  But 
where  Goldwyn  was  a world- 
famous  multi-millionaire. 
Green  had  a more  limited 
bank  account.  And  where 


David  Boss 


Noel  Walton  Bott.  engineer, 
bom  December  9.  1907:  died 
June  7. 1996 


The  Eybbuk,  the  classic  story 
afa  girl  cursed  with  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  man  to  whom  she 
had  been  betrothed. 

Two  years  later  he  went  to 
Hollywood  as  a bit-part  actor 
in  a string  of  Jewish  roles  — 
his  most  notable  walk-on  role 
was  in  A I Jolson’s  The  Jazz 
Singer.  It  was  in  1981  that  he 
first  thought  of  making  his  I 
own  movies.  The  coming  of  J 
sound  made  films  in  which 
Jews  spoke  their  own  lan- 
guage economically  viable. 

With  his  first  idea  he  struck 
gold-  He  turned  a silent  Ital- 
ian Biblical  epic  called  (for 


I levels  than  under  the  Idi 
Amro  dictatorship. 

But  Museveni  had  already 
1 made  his  peace  with  Okello. 
who  had  returned  from  exile 
under  a 1994  amnesty.  And 
the  gesture  was  largely  sym- 
bolic, since  Okello  was  al- 
ready fatally  ilL  Yet  by  offer- 
ing Okello  a renewed  role 
Museveni  acknowledged  a 
debt  to  a fellow  military  offi- 
cer. By  first  spearheading  the 
Uganda  National  Liberation 
Army's  1979  invasion  of  the 
country  — which  toppled 
Amin  — and  then  in  1985 
overthrowing  Obote,  Okello 
had  paved  the  way.  albeit  un- 
wittingly. for  Musaveni’s  own 
accession  and  heralded  a 
period  of  relative  stability. 


were  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
casualties.  In  1985  Obote 
reportedly  told  his  officers: 
“If  you  want  to  take  over  this 
chair  vou  can  bring  your 
guns  and  take  it. . but  it  is 
very  hot."  . 

Okello  took  him  at  his  word 
and  on  July  27  moante d a 
coup  and  took  over  as  chair- 
man of  a military  council.  He 
justified  the  coup  by  claiming 
that  Obote  had  tried  to  create 
tribal  factions  within  the 
army  so  as  not  to  hold  sched- 
uled elections. 

The  military  council  lasted 
barely  six  months,  its  leader- 
ship marked  by  ineptitude, 
factiousness  and  the  lack  of 
coherent  policy.  Despite  Okel- 
lo’s  promise  to  hold  free  elec- 


Goldwyn  made  films  for  the  American  audiences)  Joseph 
best  part  of  50  years.  Green  in  the  Land  of  Egypt  into  a 


achieved  everything  be  did  in  Yiddish  sound  picture.  With  a 
the  film  industry  in  the  few  extra  shots  using  actors 


course  of  just  five. 

By  the  time  Green  had  pro- 
duced and  directed  his  last 
movie,  there  were  no  audi- 
ences left  Httler  and  the 
Holocaust  had  ensured  that 


from  the  Yiddish  theatre  — 
Greenberg  himself  played 
Joseph  — and  a soundtrack, 
the  picture  immediately  be- 
came a huge  hit  on  New 
York's  Lower  East  Side  and  in 


Briecela  d&  Maman  (A  Letter  I Okello  was  the  sixth  of  tions.  he  was  outmanoeuvred 


to  Mama)  and  Mamela  were  1 eight  children  bora  in  north- 


all  made  in  Poland. 


era  Uganda  and  after  primary 


Green  used  real  people  in  education  began  work  as  a 


his  films  partly  because  he  cotton  sales  clerk.  But  like 


within  the  council  and  by  Mu- 
soveni.  who  refused  to  join  it 
Okello  then  took  the  desper- 
ate step  of  accepting  help 


believed  be  could  not  produce  [ many  of  his  fellow  members  from  former  Amin  soldiers 


Yiddish  films  with  anyone 
else.  But  it  was  also  a means 
of  doing  good  deeds.  Polish 
Jews  were,  on  the  whole,  des- 
perately poor.  By  giving  them 


of  the  Acheli  tribe  — who 
formed  the  backbone  of  die 
British  colonial  army  in 
Uganda  — he  joined  the 
King's  African  Rifles  in  1940. 


a few  zlotys,  he  was  providing  He  fought  with  the  British 
charrty  with  dignity.  And  army  during  the  second  world 


more  than  that. 


war  in  Somalia  and  Burma. 


For  tiie  wedding  scene  in  After  further  service  in  Ken- 
Yiddle  on  the  Fiddle . he  in-  va  he  returned  to  Uganda 


vited  the  entire  Jewish  popu-  ] and,  on  independence  in  1962. 


lation  from  miles  around  to 
be  extras  — as  guests  at  the  ; 
feast.  The  food  they  were . 


became  a lieutenant  in  the 
newly  formed  Ugandan  army. 
He  is  remembered  by  British 


served  was  supplied  by  the  officers  as  a soldier  with  im- 
local  kosher  caterer.  Every  mense  respect  for  his  training 


Green . . . good  deeds 


the  Yiddish  language  would  other  places  with  large  Jew- 
never  again  be  understood  by  ish  populations.  The  original 


rimp  a scene  had  to  be  reshot, 
more  food,  freshly  cooked, 
was  brought  in.  There  were 
more  retakes  of  that  scene 
than  in  any  other  in  the  his- 1 
tory  of  the  Yiddish  film.  i 


who  was  very  good  at  arrang- 
ing passing-out  ceremonials 
and  the  Independence  Day 
parade. 

He  was  rapidly  promoted 
and  in  1970  President  Obote 


Museveni  was  further  alien- 
ated and  divisions  in  the 
council  became  deeper. 
Through  Okello’s  weakness, 
Museveni's  guerilla  campaign 
gained  ground  and.  when 
Okello’s  army  crumbled  in 
1986,  he  took  power. 

Okello  fled  initially  to 
Sudan,  from  where  he  in- 
tended to  return  with  a new 
army  to  Uganda.  Later,  how- 
ever. he  reconciled  himself  to 
exile  in  Tanzania  before  ac- 
cepting President  Museveni’s 
amnesty  offer. 


Julian  Marshall 


America  and,  like  a lot  of  the  Alas,  it  was  to  be  an  all  too  appointed  him  chief  of  staff. 


Major-General  Tito  Lutwa 
Okello.  soldier,  bom  1914;  died 
June  3.  1996 


enough  people  to  make  it 
worthwhile  to  produce  films 
in  the  tongue. 

For  a time  though,  he 
seemed  to  be  on  to  something 
so  good  that  he  did  indeed 
become  rich,  in  more  than 
just  money:  he  was  producing 
an  invaluable  archive  of  a 


people  in  Hollywood,  changed  short  history  and  so  was  the 


career  of  Joseph  Green.  In 
1949  he  planned  a Yiddish 


producer  of  the  film  was  so  his  name  — to  Green  — and  career  of  Joseph  Green.  In 
delighted,  he  gave  his  Yiddish  set  about  making  his  own  1949  he  planned  a Yiddish 
director  and  star  a print  of  films.  It  wasn’t  easy  as  other  film  comeback.  But  the  star 
the  picture  as  payment  — people  were  making  Yiddish  with  whom  be  hoped  to  work 
with  the  rights  to  show  it  films  too.  But  in  1936  he  en-  died  suddenly  and  the  idea 
wherever  he  wanted  to  do  so.  couraged  one  of  the  brightest  went  with  him.  Yet  a number 


wherever  he  wanted  to  do  so. 


He  took  it  to  Canada,  where  I figures  on  the  Yiddish  stage 


it  made  even  more  money 
than  in  New  York,  and  then  to 


in  New  York  to  make  a pic- 


went  with  him.  Yet  a number 
of  people  — including  Molly 
Picon  and  MGM  music  direc- 


was  the  But  when  Idi  Amin,  another 
■een.  In  former  King's  African  Rifles 
Yiddish  soldier,  seized  power  the 
the  star  following  year,  he  fled  with 
to  work  Obote  to  Tanzania.  As  the  i 
he  idea  world  watched  Amin’s  bar- 
number  barity  with  increasing  hor- 1 


Letter 


Manuel  Gosano  writes:  For 
the  record.  Ella  Fitzgerald’s 


v 


vanished  world.  Three  and  a Poland,  where  it  was  posi- 
half  million  Jews,  practically  tively  devoured  in  every  town 


ture  with  him.  She  was  Molly  tor  Nicholas  Brodzky  — had 
Picon  (who  later  played  the  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Green 


ror.  Okello.  with  Tanzanian  first  marriage  { obituary  June 
backing,  assembled  the  force  17)  was  annulled  after  about 


all  of  them  Yiddish  speakers, 
lived  in  Poland  before  the 
Nazis  moved  in.  A few  thou- 
sand were  still  there  after  the 
war.  Green  made  four  films  In 


that  it  played.  One  cinema 
owner  asked  him  how  many 
copies  he  had  of  the  movie. 
"Just  one,"  he  said.  “But  you 
have  the  negative?”  the  man 


matchmaker  in  the  film  of  and  for  a time  so  did 


of  exiled  Ugandans  which  be- 
came the  invading  army. 
Then  came  OkeUo’s  second 


Fiddler  on  the  Roof).  Green  comparative  handful  of  tenure  as  army  commander 


had  a story  about  a group  of  I cinemagoers. 


itinerant  musicians  in  a Jew- 
ish Polish  village  and  rewrote 
the  principal  role  specially 


He  died  in  an  old  people’s 
home  in  Great  Neck.  New 
York.  His  wife  Annette  had 


V.  V '.Wj 


the  country  — his  entire  orig-  asked.  Greenberg  didn't  know  I for  her.  He  called  the  picture  predeceased  him. 


inal  output  — between  1937 
and  1939.  He  deliberately 


what  he  was  talking  about.  Yiddle  On  The  Fiddle,  the  title 


: • '•  v *'■  •: 


rushed,  the  last,  Mamela,  be-  bad  a negative  made  of  the 


Overnight  the  cinema  owner  of  an  early  Irving  Berlin  song. 


Bott . . . bid  to  harness  the  sea  for  energy 


cause  he  was  convinced  the 
end  of  Polish  Jewry  was  nigh. 

Bora  Joseph  Greenberg,  he 
went  to  the  US  in  1923  with  a 
troupe  of  Yiddish  players 
from  Vilna  (now  Vilnius),  as 


picture,  thus  allowing  him  to 
show  it  in  several  places  at 
one  time  and.  theoretically, 
keep  it  for  posterity. 

Flushed  with  his  success 
and  a new  found  wealth. 


A retrospective  of  Yiddish 
cinema  at  the  Barbican  Cen- 
By  now  Green  was  a busi-  tre.  London,  due  to  take  place 
nessman.  Making  the  picture  in  October,  will  include  four 
in  America  would  mean  of  Green's  films. 

spending  $250,000  but  for  

$50,000  be  could  go  on  loca-  Michael  Freedland 

tion  to  Poland.  So  Yiddle  and  

his  three  other  movies,  Der  Joseph  Green,  film-maker,  bom 


Michael  Freedlaitd 


an  actor  in  its  production  of  | Greenberg  went  back  to  | Purimspieler  (The  Jester),  A [ April  23. 1900:  died  June  20, 1996 


under  Obote.  Museveni’s 
Uganda  Patriotic  Movement 
was  one  of  the  opposition  par- 
ties which  claimed  that  the 
1980  election  was  massively 
rigged.  Museveni  returned  to 
the  bush  to  launch  his 
National  Resistance  Army 
and  soon  gained  ground  in 
the  Luwero  Triangle,  just  ■ 
north  of  the  capital.  The 
national  army  took  terrible 
retribution  against  civilians 
in  the  area  and  in  foe  escalat-  1 
ing  conflict  Okello's  Achoil 


six  months,  rather  than  two 
years.  Your  fine  obituary 
showed  just  how  much  Ella 
had  to  overcome  in  her  per- 
sonal life  to  make  a successful 
career  over  60  years.  She  had 
talent  and  a loving,  giving 
heart  and  yet  Ella  was  genu- 
inely surprised  that  anyone 
liked  her  singing.  Such 
humility  is  rare  in  the  world 
of  entertainment 


Death  Notices 


Len  Creed 


The  bookie’s  big  winner 


LEN  CREED,  who  has  [ gua  with  his  wife  on  holi- 
dled  aged  79,  will  be  I day,  he  had  a cutting  from  a 
remembered  not  least  | cricket  magazine  which 


the  airport  and  asked  the 


It  entirely  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative without  the  backing 
of  Somerset,  though  the 
county  later  reimbursed 
His  air  fare. 

Creed  watched  Richards 
in  a match  ont  there.  Eager 
to  make  an  impression,  < 
Richards  jumped  out  and 


he  helped  to  roll  the  wicket  _j_. 

In  his  first  match  for  Som-  DlfinUayS 

erset,  at  Swansea  in  the  

Benson  & Hedges,  he  made  Rene  Arnoux,  racing  driver, 


8i  and  Brian  Close  made  48;  Lord  Barber,  former  Con- 


the  players  line  up  to  cheer  servative  Chancellor,  76;  Alec 
him  in.  Creed,  the  tough  old  and  Eric  Bedser.  cricketing 


remembered  not  least 
as  the  man  who  brought 
Vlv  Richards  to  England,  to 
join  Somerset  in  1973. 
Creed  was  an  extrovert. 


cricket  magazine  which 
said  that  Colin  Cowdrey 
had  been  impressed  by  a 
young  Antiguan.  ‘T’d  never 
heard  of  the  lad.”  said 


driver  how  to  find  the  was  stumped  by  a mile.  But 
crash-bang  player  who  the  umpire,  a friend  of  his. 


used  to  sing  in  the  cathe-  shook  his  bead  — to  help 


bookie,  was  In  tears. 

Creed,  who  later  became 
chairman  of  Somerset  said: 
“I  was  able  to  dine  out  on 


twins.  78;  Irving  Caesar,  lyri- 
cist. 101;  Richard  Clothier, 
chief  executive.  Dalgety.  51;  | 
Janet  Cohen,  banker,  broad- 


ms  player,  33;  Ute  Lemper, 
singer  and  actress.  33;  Gina 
Lollobrigida.  actress.  69; 
Francis  Maude,  former  Con- 
servative minister.  43;  Prince 
Michael  of  Kent  54;  Jenny 
Seagrove,  actress,  39:  Pam 
Shriver,  tennis  player,  34: 
Neil  Simon,  playwright,  69; 
Prof  Sir  Michael  Stoker 


AAflKWI  - June  30tti.  Peacefully  in  Si 

Tueaday,  8 July  ax  3.30  pm.  Family  flowers 

Evening  Post  Half  am  Hall 
Appaal  or  the  .Goohnagg  Hospital  Fursf. 


a»|ga&l3!isa;s8s 

HyAoceohaJue  hrtTSStfS  w M 
ouaiUt>  RoaA 


dral  choir. 

Within  24  hours,  the 
whole  island  seemed  to 


ensure  a ticket  to  England. 

Shy  and  unworldly  In 
those  days,  he  played  for 


1 was  ame  10  oine  out  on  Janet  Cohen,  banker,  broad-  FRS,  pathologist.  78'  Kim? 
my  recruitment  success  for  caster  and  writer.  56:  Alas-  Taufa’ahau  Tupou  tv  of 
years  — I just  lmew  he  was  tair  Goodlad  MP,  govern-  Tonga.  78;  Tony  Van  Den 


Crematorium  12  noon  Tuesday  9 July  No 
Jtawere.  Donations  to  Mario  durte  Cancer 


a world  class  player.' 


rosy-cheeked  Bath  book-  Creed,  “and  didn’t  know  know  that  an  official  from  the  old  Bath  club.  Laos-  David  Foot 


maker,  the  son  of  a fanner  the  proper  way  to  pro-  Somerset  was  thinking  of  down,  while  qualifying  for 


and  the  county  vice-chair-  nounce  Antigua.”  Bnt  taking  Richards  back  to  Somerset:  Creed  found  him 
man.  When  he  went  to  Anti-  Creed  Jumped  Into  a taxi  at  England.  In  fact.  Creed  did  a girlfriend  and  in  return 


Len  Creed,  bookmaker,  bom 
April  24.  1917;  died  June  3.  1996 


ment  chief  whip.  53;  Lord 
Hankey.  former  diplomat  91; 
Roy  Henderson,  baritone,  97; 
David  Jensen,  disc  jockey. 
46;  Duncan  Lam  ont,  com- 
poser, 65;  Henri  Leconte,  ten- 


Bergfa,  writer  and  broad- 
caster, 80;  Colin  Welland,  ac- 
tor and  playwright,  62;  Lord 
Wyatt  of  Weeford,  colum- 
nist, chairman.  Horserace 
Totalisator  Board,  78. 


Birthdays 


KANe,  Oeorge,  Medieval  (at  BO. 


Us*?,  T?**  wnnunoemeifl  teiapnnn* 
0171  713  4567  Fax  0171  713  412ft 


Jackdaw 


Onion  urge 


ONIONS.have,  almost  since 
prehistoric  time,  been  attrib- 
uted. aphrodisiacal  proper- 
ties. They  are  mentioned  in 
many  classic  Hindu  texts  on 
the  art  of  making  love,  they 

were  the  most  used  aphrodis- 
iac tn  Ancient  Greece  and 
they  are  frequently  included 

as  an  ingredient  in  Roman 

and  Arab  recipes.  . 

Ovid,  i nArsAimuorut  Book 
2 suggests:  “Let  white  onions 

be  taken  that  are  sent  from  the 
pelasglan  city  of  Alcathous. 
the  Romans  seldom  used 
Tin  inns  alOH6, 81ld  USUHlly 

after  cooking.  Thus  Apicus  in 

De  re  coquinoria  includes 
onions  cooked  In  water  and 


mforpri  with  pine  seeds.  One 

exception  is  the  recommenda- 
tion erf  the  Roman  epigramma- 
tist Martial:  "If  your  wife  is 

old  and  your  member  Is  ex-  ^ 

ha  listed,  eat  onions  in  plenty.” 

The  Perfumed  Garden,  an 

Arab  16fh  century  erotic  man- 
ual written  by  Sheik  al- 
Nefeawi,  bears  a testimony  to 
onions.  "The  member  of  Abou 
el  Heiloukh  has  remained 
erect  for  thirty  days  without  a 
break  because  he  did  eat 
onions.”  More  specifically,  he 
ate  onions  cooked  with  meat 
and.  for  drink,  had  the  juice 
pressed  out  of  pounded  onions 
mixed  with  honey.  And  an 

■ even  more  powerful  prepara- 

' tion:  Take  one  part  of  the  juice 
pressed  out  of  pounded  onions 

and  mix  it  with  two  parts  of 
purified  honey:  beat  the  mix- 
ture until  the  water  of  the 
onion-juice  has  evaporated 
and  let  the  residue  get  cool,  to 
be  used  whenever  req  uired. 

ButbecarefuL  a man  using 
this  for  several  consecutive 
days  will  constantly  have  his 
member  rigid  and  erect  with- 
out intermission,  the  sheik 
warns  (or  promises?).  Fur- 
thermore. the  medicine 
should  never  be  used  for  three 


consecutive  days  except  by 
old  and  cold-tempered  men. 
For  those  who  thought  onion 
breath  the  ultimate  turn-off.  see 
Johan's  Guide  to  Aphrodisiacs 
at  unmobart.nl/-sante/ 
aphrodls/ aphrhome.htm 


Just  say  no 


I LOOKED  at  the  roster.  It 
included  twelve  extant  or 
forthcoming  networks  de- 
voted to  news  — CNN,  CNNfa 
(all-financial  news),  CNNSI 
(a  joint  venture  with  sports 
illustrated),  BBC  World 
Channel,  Dow  Jones's  WBIS 
Newsworld  International, 
Global  Village  Network, 
MSNBC  (the  joint  venture  be- 
tween NBC  and  Microsoft 
that  premieres  on  July  15). 
All  of  them,  as  far  as  I could 
tell,  were  planning  to  run 
talk  shows  or  current-affairs 
programs  featuring  old  white 
men  shouting  at  one  another. 
CLICK.  Six  networks  dedi- 
cated to  health,  with  names 
like  America’s  Health  Net- 
work, Fitness  Interactive,  the 
Anti-aging  Network,  foe 
Recovery  Network.  Fit  TV  and 
Jones  Health  Network. 

CLICK.  Six  networks  set  aside 


for  transportation:  Automo- 
tive television,  the  Auto  Chan- 
nel, Speed  vision,  the  Air  Sc 
Space  Network,  Wingspan. 
andTrax.  Re-runs,  obscure 
sporting  events  and  documen- 
taries high  on  their  schedules. 
CLICK.  Even  four  networks 
programmed  mostly  with 
reruns:  Game  Show  Network, 
Nickat  Nite’s  TV  Land,  Clas- 
sic Sports  Network  and  the 
Soap  Channel.  Two  hundred 
networks  and  nothing  on.  Two 
hundred  networks!  Is  there  a 
master  plan  somewhere,  to 
put  something  into  the  water 
to  turn  ns  into  video  robots 
and  give  us  three  more  hours 
a day  to  watch  TV? 

Esquire  VS  on  America  5 lat- 
est addiction,  creating  useless 
networks,  spreading  to  Great 
Britain, 


Tried  & Tested 


Advertisement  Teach  Your 
Gnmdmoiher  to  Suck  Eggs: 
Everybody  knows  the  feeling 
when  at  a meeting  of  local 

grandmothers  yours  is  the 
only  one  unable  to  suck  eggs. 
But  no  longer  do  you  have  to 
suffer  this  embarrassment1 
Hu  new  book — Egg  Sucking 


for  Grandmothers  will  soon 
have  your  grandmother  suck- 
ing e^s  with  the  best  of  them. 
The  method  has  been  tried  and 
| tested  on  selected  grand- 
mothers from  the  North  of  Eng- 
, land  with  an  average  improve- 
ment of  up  to  100  per  cent'!! 
Simply  send  £25  in  used  notes 
to  Egg  Offer,  and  receive  your 
copy  by  return  of  post  And  if 
your  grandmother  should  die  | 
in  the  interim,  we  will  refund 
your  money. 

Advertisement  Do  You  Suffer 
From  Embarrassing  Hair 
Loss?  You  are  not  alone.  Mil- 
lions of  men  all  over  Great 
Britain  find  themselves  with 
the  passage  of  the  years  in- 
creasingly unable  to  remem- 
ber where  they'  left  their  Hair 
Consequently  they  have  to  go 
oat  into  the  streets  bald,  with 
the  wind  whistling  around 
their  ears  and  the  raindrops 
playing  a gay  tattoo  on  their 
pate.  Cries  of  “Slaphead” 
bounce  off  {he  wafts,  while 

birds  seem  to  make  your 
crown  a particular  target 
But  baldness  misery  could 
be  a thing  of  the  past  with  the 
new  Autobleeper  2000.  a device 
that  when  attached  to  the  hair, 
will  automatically  emit  a 350- 


decibel  warning  signal  when 

the  front  door  is  opened,  en- 
abling the  user  to  easily  track 
down  the  source  of  the  sound 
and  consequently  the  hair. 
This  is  loud  enough  to  wake 
night-shift  workers  in  sur- 
rounding streets,  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  it  being  missed* 
even  if  your  hearing  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be  The  only 
drawback  is  that  your  neigh- 
bours might  beat  the  shit  out 
of  you.  The  unobtrusive  mech- 


anism means  that  never  again 
will  you  be  forced  wittingly  or 
unwittingly  into  the  ridicule  of 
heavily  behaired  rivals. 

(Prospective  buyers  should 
note  that  the  Autobeeper  as 
supplied  does  not  work:  it  is  a 
small  black  box.) 

More  advertisements 
Galvanometer  style 

Tactical  tips 

V.N®y®J.trust  anyone  not  to 
dish  the  dirt — chaplains 

doctors,  nurses  or  even 

friflnrfe  DomomL..! 


doctors,  nurses  or  even 
friends.  Remember  barracks 
are  just  one  big  slumber 
oartv  and  thou,  . 


are  just  one  big  slumber 
^rty  and  these  boys  are  such 
terrible  gossips  when  they 
get  together.  * 

Z Don’t  worry  about  looking 
gay.  It  s acceptable  to  have 
hair  no  longer  than  No  *» 
work  out  and 


“u  wuger  map  ^0  2 

wrk  out  and  wear  combats 
all  the  time.  But  to  carry  the 
straight  illusion,  learn  to  f£t 

extravaeantivaTirf  ^ "J 


scraignt  illusion,  learn  to  far 

exttavaganUyandfa  time 

with  the  music  — to  the  tuna 

«n1eBr°Seyra^^ 

tasy  Football  tefon Ssirfl?* 
ofErlcCanton^Da^1^8 
James.  Jamie  Redknapp, 


Attitude . . . army  game 


Giggs  ie  and  G inola  might 
give  the  game  away. 

A Cottage  queens  beware. 
Military  Police  carry  out 
camera  surveillance  opera- 
tions of  toilets  and  cruising 
grounds  near  army  bases. 

Not  the  sort  of  skin  flick  you’d 
want  to  star  in.  Gay  pubs  are 
also  raided,  so  don’t  be  seen 
in  theJMucky  Duck  in 
Aldershot 

5- It  might  be  one  of  vniir  fan, 
tasies  to  be  slapped  about  a 
bit  by  a man  in  a uniform,  but 
“ come  under  suspicion 
and  toe  Military  Police  start 
to  ask  questions  about  your 
personal  life,  you  could  be 
advfft*  get  civilian  legal 

Think  iong  and  hard  about 
what  you  are  doing  in  the 

Ftireesin  the  first  place. 

AttJtnde  teach, 
^tactwson  how  to  survive  as 
agay  tn  the  Armed  Forces. 

jssasgs^*!-' 
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Airdeals  on  collision  course,  page  1 2 

Tomorrow:  Strife  spoils  Air  France’s  big  day 
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FinanceGustrdian 


Weinstock’s  £ 1 bn  finale 


Notebook 


LORD  We  instock  yesterday  dafivered  re- 
cord profits  and  a boom  big  order  book  plus  a 
surprisingly  high  dividend  increase  as  his 
farewell  after  33  years  fat  charge  of  elecb-i- 
cal  and  mechanic*  group  GEC.  Ho  will  be- 
come chairman  emeritus  after  hamfing  ever 
as  managing  director  in  September  to  for- 
mer Rove  rand  Lucas  chief  executive 
George  Sfcnpeen. 

DEC  chairman  Lord  Prior  said  yesterday: 
“Hie  experience  In  Industry  le  unrivalled  and 
his  33-year  record  of  achievement  as  man- 
agJng  director  speaks  for  HseffL  Mr  Simpson 
arHI  enjoy  the  fufl  support  of  the  board  and 
Ms  predecessor  as  he  assumes  what  I 
regard  as  the  most  Important  position  in 
British  industry.” 

Profits  broke  the  £1  bfflion  barrier  for  the 
first  time,  almost  £10O  ml  Son  higher  than 
laatyoer,  before  deducting  a £48  mUloa 
provision  for  contract  deputes,  believed  to 
bo  mabily  concerned  with  European  Fighter 


Aircraft  development.  The  btcrease  i 
entirely  from  GECs  three  main  I 
and  especially  GEC-Marconia 
defence  electronics  operations.  The  div- 
ision was  boosted  last  year  by  r 


Regulators  link 
up  to  plug  gaps 


tions  of  warship  yard  VSEL*  which  addad 

£60  mHHon  of  tha  £94  mIBon  Increase. 

The  telecoms  Joint  venture  with  Siemens 
of  Germany  produced  CIO  mi  Son  extra 
profit,  whBe  profits  at  power  Joint  venture 
CEC-Alsthomrose£20  mlHfon  to  £177  mD- 
Bon.  Smaller  Iwstnessss  continued  to  dis- 
appoint as  the  Hotpobit  and  Grade  division 
sawprofitsfh8to£11  million. 

Lord  WehotfldfB  legendary  rash  mounr 

tain  shrank  slightly,  due  mabity  to  the  VSCL 

acquisition.  But  GEC  still  had  more  than 
£1.1  bimonfaithabankatyeaP«nd,plusa 
further  £1.5  bflBon  In  the  Joint  ventures. 
Investors  were  cheered  by  the  cfivMsnd 

btcrease  and  the  share  price  closed  up  18p 
at363p,  a little  below  April's  record  374k5p- 


Edited  by 
Mark  Milner 


Sparkling  farewell. . .Lord  Weinstock  leaves  record  GEC  profits  pvkjtogswh:  oandslutoe 


IN  33  YEARS  at  the  top  of 
GEC.  Arnold  Weinstock 
has  carved  out  a place  in 
British  industrial  his- 
tory as  one  of  the  coun- 
try's most  successful  top  man- 
agers. But  he  remains  an 
enigma  — a shadowy  figure 
who  shuns  the  high  profile 
adopted  by  many  of  his  peers. 

The  company  was  cm  the 
rocks  in  the  late  1950s  after  it 
failed  to  manage  the  succes- 
sion to  the  group's  founder. 
Lord  Hirst,  and  the  end  of  the 
post-war  electrical  boom. 

The  board  saw  Weinstock 
as  a potential  saviour  because 
of  his  success  in  running  the 
radio  and  television  business 
of  his  ■ father-in-law,  Sir 
Michael  SobelL  While  GEC 
and  the  other  industry  lead- 
ers struggled  to  make  money 
in  this  growing  wmnimpr 

market,  Sobell’s  Radio  & 
Allied  Industries,  under 
Weinstock’s  leadership,  went 
from  strength  to  strength- 
in  1961  GEC  bought  Radio  & 
Allied  and,  less  than  two 
yearn  later,  on  January  1 1963, 
Weinstock  took  over  as  man- 
aging director,  the  poet  he  has 
held  ever  since. 

One  of Weinstock’s  great  at- 
tractions to  GEC*s  non-execu- 
tives was  that  he  was,  as  one 
of  them  put  it  recently,  “one 
of  die  awkward  squad”,  not 
prepared  to  stand  on  cere- 
mony. Never  one  to  suffer 
fools  gladly,  he  was.  and  still 
is.  single-minded  in  the  pur- 
suit of  profitability. 

His  powerful  intellect  has 
resulted  in  an  impatience  and 
directness  often  tnterpeted  by 
those  on  the  receiving  end  as 
rudeness  and  ruthlessness. 
Weinstock  has  always  been 
quick  to  judge  people,  but 
often  quick  to  realise  also  that 
his  first,  enthusiastic  judg- 
ment was  wrong. 

His  business  judgments 
have  been  much  sounder, 
from  the  Initial  view  that  con- 
solidation of  the  industry  was 
essential  to  his  more  recent 
attempts  to  forge  interna- 
tional alliances. 

By  1970  Weinstock  had  not 
only  turned  round  GEC  but 
had  also  controversially 
taken  over  the  mighty  AEI 
and  come  in  as  a “white 
knight”  to  save  Engiigh  Elec- 
tric from  the  unwelcome  at- 
tentions of  Plessey.  Both 
deals  left  GEC  as  the  undis- 
puted industry  leader,  with 
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Where  the  profits  come  from:  (up  to  31/3/96) 


interests  ranging  from  air- 
craft and  trains,  through 
power  station  equipment,  to 
defence  electronics  and  con- 
sumer products  such  as  Hot- 
point  washing  machines 

Weinstock  carried  on 
efforts  to  rationalise  the  tele- 
communications supplier 
base  through  a takeover  of 
Plessey,  achieved  eventually 
in  1989  through  a joint  ven- 
ture with  the  GEC’s  German 
equivalent  Siemens. 

Plessey  did  not  give  up 
without  a fight  helping  to  set 
up  a consortium  which  aimed 
to  mount  a break-up  bid  for 
GEC  — the  only  time  in  Wein- 
stock’s reign  that  the  com- 
pany has  come  under  threat 
and  a symptom  of  the  City's 
impatience  with  a perceived 
lade  of  dynamism  in  the 
1980s. 

The  Siemens  deal  put  an 
end  to  that  while  dynamism 
was  also  evident  to-  the  cre- 
ation of  a joint  venture  in 
power  engineering  with 
Alstham  of  France,  plus  a 
merger  of  the  white  goods 
business  in  the  UK  with  Gen- 
eral Electric  in  the  OS. 

The  power  and  telecom 
deals  created  two  of  the 
group’s  three  ' main 
businesses,  the  other  being 
the  wholly-owned  Marconi  de- 
fence electronics  operation, 
now  eyeing  links  with  Thom- 
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son  of  France.  GEC  also  owns 
a string  of  smaller  businesses. 
Many  in  the  City  would 
rather  see  them  sold,  but 
Weinstock  has  always  argued 
that  while  they  are  making 
adequate  returns,  there  is  no 
point  selling  them  tn  the  ab- 
sence of  offers  even  be  could 
not  refuse.  After  all,  GEC  does 
not  need  the  money  . . . It  is 


■OR  some  time  financial 
'regulators  have  been 
under  pressure  of  events 
to  cooperate  not  just  across 
national  boundaries  but  also 
across  industry  divides.  Mar- 
ket globalisation  and  banks 
which  own  securities  houses, 
for  example,  have  forced  the 
and  the  good  within 
both  the  banking  and  securi 
ties  industries  to  ponder  ways 
of  working  together  effec- 
tively. There  have  been 
number  of  occasions  — BCCI 
and  Barings,  for  instance  — 
which  have  exposed  the  gaps 
in  the  framework. 

In  that  sense  yesterday’s 
announcement  that  the  dep- 
uty governor  of  the  Rank  of 
England,  Howard  Davies,  will 
join  the  Securities  and  Invest- 
ments Board  while  SIB's 
chairman.  Sir  Andrew  Large, 
-will  be  given  a seat  on  the 
Board  of  Banking  Supervi- 
sion is  no  more  than  a formal 
acknowledgement  of  the  de- 
veloping trend  towards  closer 
cooperation.  The  recent,  but 
less  widely  publicised,  forma- 
.tion  of  a small  team  drawing 
an  staff  from  the  SIB,  the  Se- 
curities and  Futures  Associa- 
tion and  the  Stock  Exchange, 
aimed  at  providing  early 
warning  of  suspected  market 
abuse,  is  another  example  of 

similar  thinking 

None-the-less  the  seniority 
of  those  involved  in  the  cross 
appointments  announced  yes- 
terday undeclipe  the  b 
taace*  which  the  UK  authori- 


notorious  for  its  cash  moon-  I ties  aitachjtesbnengtheriiiig 


tain,  another  source  of  fric- 
tion with  the  City. 

Tight  cash  control  and 
strict  profitability  targets 
remain-  Weinstock's  hall- 
mark, and  by  those  standards 
be  has  been  an  astonishing 
success.  Despite  Britain’s  de- 
industrialisation  during  his 
tenure,  GEC  under  Weinstock 
has  seen  profits  fell  only 
three  times  — In  1967,  1986 
and  1991. 

It  has  had  an  outflow  of 
cash  from  operations  only 

twice  — in  1989  and  1990. 
Return  on  capital  rose  above 
20  per  cent  for  the  first  time 
in  1973  and  has  dipped  below 
that  level  only  once  since.  On 
the  other  hand,  employment 
has  fallen  steadily. 

Whatever,  critics  argue 
that  wife  greater  vision  and 
less  restriction  on  its  manag- 
ers’ ambition,  GEC  could 
have  been  a much  greater 
group.  _ __  _ 

Roger  Cowe 


fresh  impetus  to 
top  pay  bonanza 


Chris  Barrie 
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pay  bonanza  to  the 
utilities  took  on  some 
_ fresh  momentum  yester- 
day when  two  companies  dis- 
closed huge  rises  for  directors 
and  began  the  process  of  set- 
ting up  new  executive  bonus 
schemes. 

The  water  and  electricity 
company  Hyder  has  boosts 
the  basic  salary  of  its  qua 
executive.  Graham  Hawker, 
by-  89  per  cent  to  . £225000, 

while  finance  director  Paul 
Twamley-  received  a 47  per 

cent  rise  to  £150,000. 

Hyder.  formerly  We^n 
Water,  bought  South  Wales 
Electricity  last  year  to 
come  the  second  utility  to 

combine  water  and  power  ser- 
vices. A spokesman  admitted 
that  pay  rises  for  staff  naa 
been  pegged  between.  8 and  4 
JSc^btrt  said  the  increase 
in  directors'  pay  was  in  line 
with  extra  responsibility 
following  the  Swalec 

^Syear  Mr  Hawker .and 
Mr  Twamley  received  hefty 
bonuses  of  close  toj^  tfteo- 
nstical  ttip^"1™  of  40  per 

S£t.  Coupled  with  other 
rarite.  Mr  Hawker  S and  Mr 
total  remunera- 
ting £395,000  and  £155,000 

^^^eering  services 
dSJsS^tDoughtywas 
paid  £185.000.  v 


- Chairman  Tain  Evans  will 
be  paid  £120,000  when  he 
steps  down  to  become  non-ex- 
ecutive this  summer.  Last 
year,  as  executive  chairman, 
he  was  paid  £124,000  in  salary 
and  perks. 

Hyder’s  annual  report 
revealed  feat  It  was  seeking 
to  replace  executive  share  op- 
tions with  a new  long  term 
performance  plan  potentially 
worth  a further  50  per  cent  of 
basic  salary  in  free  shares. 

Bonuses,  worth  40  per  cent 
of  salary  and  last  year 
amounting  to  £254,000  shared 
by  six  directors,  will  be 
retained.  Several  board  mem- 
bers exercised  substantial 
tenches  options  on  shares 
last  year. 

At  Thames  Water,  share- 
holders will  be  told  feat  (hair- 
man  Sir  Robert  Clarke  has 
received  a 62  per-cent  pay 
rise,  to  £233,666,  for  assuming 
executive  responsibilities  on 
the  resignation  of  fee  group 
chief  executive,  Hoff 

man,  who  collected  £879.000 
before  his  departure. 

Mr  Hoffinan  quit  when 

Thames  announced  its  with- 
drawal from  overseas  opera- 
tions at  a cost  of  £67  million 
earlier  this  year. 

He  was  paid  £384,000  as 
compensation,  _exerclsed 
share  options  worth  £160, M0, 
and  received  £264.000  in  ius 
last  year  in  office.  The  com- 
pany also  topped  up  folding 
for  his  pension  at  a cost  of 
£71,000- 


US  pick-up  hits  rate  cut  hopes 


Mark  Trim  bi  New  York  end 
Richard  Thomas 


OPES  of  further  world- 
wide interest  rate  cuts 
foded  yesterday  amid 
fresh  signs  of  strength  in  fee 
US  economy  and  a revival  of 
fortunes  in  German  industry. 

City  analysts  said  yester- 
day's monthly  meeting  be- 
tween Kenneth  Clarke,  fee 
Chancellor,  and  Eddie 
George,  the  Governor  of  toe 
Bank  of  icngiend,  had  ended 
wife  a decision  to  leave  base 
rates  at  5.75  per  cent 
After  last  month’s  surprise 
quarter-point  cut,  Mr  Clarke 
is  expected  to  keep  his  pow- 
der dry  for  a few  months  — 


especially  given  renewed 
buoyancy  in  the  hnnsing  mar- 
ket, a busier  high  street  and 
tentative  feat  manufac- 
turing is  emerging  from  the 
doldrums. 

Economists  said  the  buoy- 
ancy of  key  export  markets 
could  provide  • another  boost 
to  firms  later  in  the  year, 
reducing  pressure  for  more 
monetary  easing. 

Figures  released  yesterday 
pointed  to  a strong  pick-up  in 
North  America  «r»*i  Germany 
— both  big  markets  for  Brit- 
ish goods.  Orders  to  US  fac- 
tories jumped  L9  per  cent  in 
May,  the  third  successive 
monthly  gain  — - and  the  big- 
gest in  nine  months.  Mean- 
while new  home  sales  surged 


by  7.5  per  in  May,  to  the  high- 
est level  for  a decade. 

In  Germany,  brisk  manu- 
facturing activity  pushed  in- 
dustrial output  up  by  l per 
cent,  according  to  fee  eco- 
nomics ministry.  The  jump 
wrong-footed  the  financial 
markets,  which  had  pencilled 
in  an  increase  of  0.5  per  cent 

Holger  Schmieding,  an 
economist  at  Merrill  Lynch 
Bank  AG,  said  the  data  repre- 
sented a solid  economic 
recovery.  “IPs  a genuine  turn- 
around,” be  said.  Analysts 
said  fee  figures  widened  the 
odds  an  a cut  in  German  rates 
when  the  Bundesbank  meets 
next  week. 

Despite  the  buoyant  US 
data,  fee  chairman  of  the  Fed- 


eral Reserve,  Alan  Green- 
span, brushed  off  inflation 
fears  and  left  US  borrowing 
rates  unchanged  at  5.25  per 
cent  Wall  Street  pundits 
the  next  move  in  American 
rates  was  likely  to  be  up, 
pointing  to  new  evidence  of  a 
healthy  recovery.  David 
Wyss.  an  economist  at  DRI- 
McGraw  Hill.,  said:  “The  Fed 
is  going  to  tighten.  The  only 
question  is  when.” 

After  a modest  Z3  per  cent 
annualised  rate  of  growth  in 
fee  first  quarter  of  1998,  the 
economy  is  expected  to  surge 
at  a 4 per  cent  rate  in  the 
second  quarter.  Financial 
markets  are  now  focusing  an 
the  latest  jobs  report,  due  out 
tomorrow. 


the  links  betw^ear’  feoserT&- 
ponsible  for  different  areas  of 
the  financial  services 
industry. 

According  to  Sir  Andrew, 
however,  it  is  not  just  the 
links  between  regulators 
which  need  strengthening. 
SIB  is  clearly  frustrated  about 
the  limits  on  regulators’  pow- 
ers to  Investigate  -organisa- 
tions or  individuals  suspected 
of  abusing  the  markets  they 
supervise  (either  through  ma- 
nipulation or  insider  dealing) 
but  which  are  not  authorised 
by  tiie  appropriate  regulatory 
authority.  Unauthorised 
firms  or  individuals  fall 
within  the  remit  of  the  crimi- 
nal system,  rather  than  the 
regulators. 

It  is  clear  Sir  Andrew 
would  like  that  to  change,  not 
by  decriminalising  market 
abuse,  but  by  giving  the  regu- 
lators civil  powers  to  pursue 
those  who  currently  fell  out- 
side its  scope. 

Such  a move  would  have  at- 
tractions. The  burden  of  proof 
wouZd  be  likely  to  be  less  than 
that  required  for  a successful 
criminal  prosecution.  The  UK 
authorities  have  experience 
enough  of  the  difficulties  of 
presenting  complex  cases  of 
alleged  financial  irregularity. 
There  is  also  an  appealing 
logic  in  giving  those  charged 
with  supervising  markets  fee 
powers  to  call  to  account  all 
those  who  might  seek  to 
abuse  those  same  markets. 


But  any  such  system  would 
need  to  be  transparent  Trans- 
gressors, their  punishments 
and  the  reasons  for  such  pun- 
ishments should  be  widely 
available.  That  might  appear 
self-evident;  but  as  Sir 

Andrew  himself  noted  yester- 
day even  where  SIB  has  the 
power  to  ban  those  who  are 
deemed  to  constitute  a risk  to 
investors,  it  still  ’ has  diffi- 
culty In  publicising  their 
names. 


End  of  an  era 
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ORD  Weinstock.  .has  al- 
ways been  a man  who 
sought  to  be  judged 
on  the  basis-  of  figures.  On 
that  score  he  is  bowing  out  at 
GEC  on  a high  .note, -wife  re- 
cord profits  and  order  book 
and  a bonus  for  investors  of  a 
higher  dividend  increase 
than  had  been  expected. 

It  completes  a remarkable 
33-year  reign  of  almost  unbro- 
ken profit  growth  despite  fee 
various  assaults  on  Britain’s 
manufacturing  industry  over 
the  years,  from  inflation  and 
industrial  turmoil  in  the 
1970s,  to  the  de-industrialisa- 
tion of  the  1980s.  That  period 
has  seen  fee  disappearance  of 
many  erstwhile  UK  rivals,  as 
well  as  difnraiiHps  in  Conti- 
nental counterparts,  such  as 
Philips. 

Marconi’s  surge  in  profits 
last  year,  wife  fee  aid  of  fee 
VSEL  acquisition,  underlines 
the  tremendous  job-Lord 
Weinstock  has  done  in  de- 
fence of  electronics.  On  fee 
other  hand  critics  will  point 
to  the  £11  million  profit  from 
consumer  goods  as  the  legacy 
of  GECs  failure  to  capitalise 
on  the  consumer  electronics 
boom  of  the  past  15  years.  Evi- 
dence aplenty,  then,  for  those 
who  would  argue  he  hag 
either  made  or  marred  a huge 
swathe  of  British  manufactur- 
ing industry. 

One  thing  is  clear,  however. 
Lord  Weinstock  leaves  his 
successor  George  Simpson  a 
substantial  industrial  heri- 
tage and  plenty  of  cash  to  de- 
velop it 


Row  takes  off 

European  Commis- 
sion's insistence  on  its 
right  to  vet  the  proposed 
alliance  between  British  Air- 
ways and  American  Airlines, 
along  with  five  other  links  be- 
tween US  and  European  carri- 
ers is  clearly  part  of  a turf 
war.  The  question  is:  which 
bit  of  turf? 

The  commission  is  basing 
its  case  cm  article  89  of  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  which,  would 
suggest  the  issue  at  stake  is 
competition.  It  is  hard  to 
avoid  the  feeling,  however, 
that  competition  commis- 
sioner Karel  Van  Miart  and 
transport  commissioner  Nell 
Kinnock  are  pushing  the  com- 
mission’s claims  to  be  fee 
body  through,  which  to  con- 
duct negotiations  wife  the  US 
over  “open  skies”  issu«  such 
as  landing  rights  and  routes. 
Britain,  in  particular,  is  keen 
to  see  such  negotiating  kept 
on  a bi-lateral  b^sis,  • , 

That,  however  , Is  a 'separate 
issue.  To  allow  it  to  Impinge 
on  competition  decisions  — 
which  should  be  determined 
on  the  basis  o£  fee  impact  on 
the  consumer  —.would  be 
wrong. 


Quick  £2m  lor 
mines  chief 


Ian  King 


Diamond  sales  break  class  barrier 


Dan  Atkinson 
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IAMOND  sales  soared 
more  than  JO  per  cent 
in  Britain  daring  the 
first  three  months  of  this 
year,  supporting  sugges- 
tions that  the  feel-good  fac- 
tor has  finally  returned. 
For  the  first  time  since  the 
onset  of  the  recession,  the 
sales  seem  to  be  spreading 
down  the  social  scale  from 
fixe  super-rich  to  ordinary 
working  people. 

The  huge  De'  Beers  com- 
pany. which,  markets  more 
than  80  per  emit  of  the 
world's  diamonds,  said  yes- 
terday all  major  markets 
other  than  Germany  had 
shown  strong  growth  so  tar 
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fids  year,  five  per  cent  in- 
creases in  local  currency 
terms  were  seen  in  the  US, 
Japan  and  Korea,  with  an  8 
per  emit  rise  in  France. 

‘ But  UK  sales  showed  a 10 
per  centplua  Increase  dur- 
ing fiie  first  quarter,  with 
strong  demand  for  better- 
quality  stones. 

De  Beers’s  marketing 
arm,  the  Central  Selling 
Organisation  (CSO),  has 
responded  to  the  sales  rise 
with  a 3 per  cent  increase, 
for  rough  gemstones.  This 
is  an  average  figure,  and 
disguises  the  fact  that,  for 
diamonds  weighing  more 
than  one  carat  (0.2  gram), 
the  rise  will  be  7 per  cent. 

Last  November,  De  Beers 
froze  the  prices  of  cheaper 


stones  at  roughly  1993  lev- 
els, while  jacking  up  the 
cost  of  stones  weighing  two 
carats  or  more  by  5 per 
cent.  It  is  significant  that 
the.  CSO  is  now  including 
stones  down  to  one  carat  in 
its  high-price-rise  category; 
whereas  November’s  move 
showed  De  Beers  cashing  in 
on  strong  demand  from  the 
world’s  super-rich,  yester- 
day’s action  seems  to  show 
that  wealth  is  finally  start- 
ing to  “trickle  down”  the 
social  ladder. 

Luxury  goods  are  tradi- 
tionally among  the  last 
products  to  emerge  from 
recession.  Between  March 
1990,  when  prices  were  In- 
creased 5.5  per  cent,  and 
February  1993,  when  they 


rose  just  1.5  per  cent,  De 
Beers  sat  out  the  recession 
with  no  increases  at  alL 

In  July  last  year,  the  CSO 
“rebalanced”  its  price  list 
to  reflect  weaker  «l«mn 
for  cheaper  stones  and 
stronger  demand  for  heav- 
ier diamonds.  This  exacer- 
bated tensions  with  the 
world’s  biggest  diamond 
mine,  Argyle,  in  Australia, 
which  despite  its  size  pro- 
duces mainly  smaller  dia- 
monds. Argyle  walked  out 
of  the  CSO  last  month. 

Yesterday’s  price  rises 
indicate  renewed  confi- 
dence in  the  industry  fol- 
lowing the  deal  cut  in  Feb- 
ruary between  the  CSO  mid 
Russia,  the  world's  second- 
largest  producer. 


kXCHAKD  BUDGE,  chief 
'executive  of  RJB  Min- 
_ — fee  group  which 
now  owns  most  of  Britain’s 
coal  mines  — yesterday 
Scooped  more  than  £2  million 
when  he  sold  a tenth  of  his 
stake  in  the  group  as  part  of  a 
share  buy-back  scheme. 

Mr  Budge,  who  last  year 
earned  mare  than  £860,000, 
sold  399.689  shares  at  55lp 
each.  Two  years  ago  the  com- 
pany paid  £815  million  for  fee 
bulk  of  British  CoaL  ■ 

The  disclosure  came  as  RJB 
announced  It  was  buying 
back  17.12  million  of  its 
shares  — 10  per  cent  of  the 
group's  share  capital  — in  a 
move  costing  it  £95  milHnn. 
The  buy-back  was  immedl- 


**.’-*■ 

ately  attacked  by  Labour’s 
Shadow  Energy  Minister. 
John  Battle,  wpjp  .said  the 
scheme  was  pre^'tfiat  the 
Government  had1  “undersold” 
Britain’s  cotd  toEHistry. 

“This  Is  farther  proof  that 
fee  Conservatives  have  been 
motivated  by, a, desperate  at- 
tempt to  get  ttieir  hands  on  a 
short-term  cash  fix,  whilst  the 
Interests  of  fee  taxpayer  have 
been  relegated'tfra  rifite  After- 
thought," he  said.  ..  - 

RJB  bought  all  of  British 
Coal’s  deeprinmed  and  . open- 
cast assets . for,  £815  mifilon 
when  fee  industry  was  priva- 
tised two  years  ago.' ' 

However,  the  dodipany’s 
cash  flow  since  then  his  been 
far  better  than  anticipated 
and  yesterday  jt  announced  it 
had  repaid  all  outstanding 
debts  to  its  bankers.  J ' 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1.9175 
Austria  1EL20 
Belgium  47.35 

Canada.2.0725 
Cyprus  0.7060 

Denmark  &9150 
Finland  7.1B5D  ' 


France  7.7850 
Germany  2303 
Greece  365^0 
Hong  Kong  11.74 
India  5429 
Ireland  0.9*45 
Israel  4,98 


Italy  2.339  . .StogmomiMB 

UaaaOM75  South  AMX&54 

Netherlands  £5875  - Spain  .19350 
Now  Zealand  £21-  Sweden  10.19 
Norway  SS750 ' Sirttzariand  12825 

Portugal  236.00  ' • TUrWry  121,643 
Saudi  Arabia  5.8$,  jUSA  1,52 


by  Bant  (tncludfag  tnOan  nipt*  ml  toaefl  stiekal). 
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Tube  points 
failure 
brings  a 
reward  for 
Sainsbury 
shareholders 


DAVID  Sainsbury  (right) 
told  shareholders  who 


beat  yesterday's  London 
Tube  strike  to  attend  the 
company’s  annnal  general 
meeting  that  they  had  won 
an  extra  500  points  on  thezr 
Reward  Card  accounts. 
writes  Pauline  Sprtngea 

The  supermarket  group 
launched  the  loyalty  card 
two  weeks  ago,  more  than  a 
year  after  its  rival  Tesco 
started  its  scheme.  Mr 
Sainsbury.  the  chairman, 
said  3.5  million  customers 
had  registered  for  the  card. 

The  scheme  was  criti- 
cised by  some  shareholders  { 
who  said  it  was  unfair  to 
smaller  customers  because  ! 
a minimum  of  £5  had  to  be 
spent  before  points  were 
awarded. 

Mr  Sainsbury  said  16  new 
supermarkets  would  open 
this  year. 


Monarchy 

pays  its  way 

with  big  rise 


in  profits 
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OUTLOOK/  Crown  Estate  hands  over 
£95m,  writes  PAULINE  SPWNGETT 


* w -.c-M 


Nigel  Matthews 
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EU  muscles  in  on  BA  deal 


Julie  Wolf  in  Brussels 
and  Keith  Harper 


THE  European  Com- 
mission yesterday 
stirred  up  fresh 
trouble  with  the 
British  government 
by  insisting  on  its  right  to  vet 
the  proposed  alliance  between 
British  Airways  and  Ameri- 
can Airlines. 

Neii  Kinnock.  transport 
commissioner,  and  Karel  Van 
MterL  competition  commis- 
sioner. have  agreed  to  open 
an  anti-trust  investigation 
into  six  global  alliances  be- 


tween European  and  Ameri-  ■ 
can  earners,  including  the  j 
BA- American  Airlines  de2>.  : 
after  the  20  strong  rommis- } 
sion  voted  unanimously  to  j 
give  them  the  go-ahead.  I 

The  BA  AA  deal  is  airead.v 
being  reviewed  by  the  Office 
of  Fair  Trading  and  US  anti- 
trust authorities.  The  OFT 
has  made  it  clear  that  the  alli- 
ance is  a domestic  issue  and 
that  the  Government  is  un- 
likely to  brook  interference 
from  Europe. 

BA's  chief  executive.  Bob 
Aylir.g.  said  he  was  untrou- 
bled by  the  news,  but  thought 
it  was  better  for  national  gov- 


ernments to  scrutinise  deals. 

The  commission  will  look 
Into  whether  the  agreements 
break  EU  competition  rules 
by  creating  a dominant  mar- 
ket position. 

Mr  Van  Miert  said  the  com- 
mission had  no  objection  in 
principle  to  the  transatlantic 
deals,  but  “there  is  no  doubt" 
they  restrict  competition  be- 
cause the  carriers  involved 
agree  to  cooperate  on  the 
routes  they  share. 

Mr  Van  Miert  and  Mr  Kin- 
nock  defended  the  Elf's  right 
to  intervene  in  the  alliance 
between  BA  and  American,  as 
well  as  five  other  alliances. 


even  though  the  deals  involve 
flights  outside  the  E(J. 

They  said  article  89  of  the 
EU’s  founding  treaty  gives 
the  commission  the  power  to 
investigate  suspected 
breaches  of  European  compe- 
tition rules.  The  European 
Court  of  Justice  in  Luxem- 
bourg has  already  backed  the 
use  of  this  article  in  the  air- 
line sector,  the  commission- 
ers said. 

The  UK  has  strongly  op- 
posed the  commission's  drive 
to  play  a bigger  role  in  trans- 
atlantic air  transport  rela- 
tions. and  was  outvoted  last 
month  when  EU  transport 


ministers  agreed  to  give  Mr, 
Kinnock  a limited  mandate 
for  airline  liberalisation  talks 
with  the  US. 

The  commission’s  latest  i 
move  is  especially  con  trover- ! 
siai  as  it  coaid  allow  Brussels  | 
to  muscle  in  on  the  'Open 
Slues’  negotiations  between 
the  US  and  Britain.  This  is 
because  any  conditions  set  by 
the  commission  are  likely  to 
involve  issues  covered  by  the 
open  skies  talks  such  as  slots 
and  access  to  routes. 

In  the  case  of  BA  and  Amer- 
ican Airlines,  Mr  Kinnock 
said  the  commission  would 
want  to  "see  to  it  that  fair- 


line)  companies  in  Europe 
aren’t  unfairly  disadvan- 
taged** because  of  the  deal  or 
any  open  skies  agreement 

reached  between  the  US  and 
Britain. 

The  investigation  will  ex- 
tend to  existing  alliances  be- 
tween Lufthansa  of  Germany 
and  United  Airlines:  Scandi- 
navian Airline  System  and 
United  Airlines:  ELM  Royal 
Dutch  Air  Lines  and  North- 
west Airlines:  British  Air- 
ways and  CS  Air,  and  a ven- 
ture including  Swissair  of 
Switzerland,  Sabena  of  Bel- 
gium, Austrian  Airlines  and 
Delta  Airlines. 


BR  writes  off  £500m  on  Channel  tunnel  freight 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


THE  taxpayer  has  been 
landed  with  a further 
bill  for  £500  million  to 
offset  freight  business  debts 
incurred- by  . British  Rail  to 
pay  for  loss-making  trips 
through  the  Channel  tunneL 
This  sum  has  been  agreed 
with  the  Government  by  BR 


because  it  does  not  think  rail 
freight  can  make  much  j 
money  over  the  next  few 
years.  BR’s  Railfreight  Distri- ! 
bntion  (RFD)  network,  which  i 
is  responsible  for  interna- ; 
tionaJ  business,  lost  £59  mil- 
lion last  year  on  a turnover  of 
£70  million. 

International  rail  freight 
cannot  compete,  with  road.  It 
costs  around  £2,000  to  send 
freight  by  rail  from  Manches- 


ter to  Milan,  but  BR  is  sur- 
charged £600  for  each  freight 
wagon  that  goes  through  the 
tunnel. 

BR's  chairman.  John 
Welsbv,  said  that  rail  freight 
tonnage  through  the  tunnel 
was  only  half  of  that  forecast 
10  years  ago.  In  addition,  it 
faced  severe  competition 
from  ferry  companies  taking 
freight  on  the  Dover-Calais 
route,  and  it  had  to  pay 


£20  million  a year  until  2006 
to  use  the  tunnel  for  freight 
business. 

He  said  that  BR  had  taken 
"a  long  and  serious  look"  at 
the  prospects  for  Railfreight 
Distribution  and  had  con- 
cluded that  there  was  very  lit- 
tle chance  of  the  business 
recovering  the  financial 
liabilities  of  its  investment 
Taking  this  into  account 
Mr  Weliby  disclosed  that  it 


At  only 

look  at  wbat  our  1 


.•V.^yA 


had  made  provision  for  losses 
of  £300  million  on  the  asset 
value  of  RFD  along  with  a fur- 
ther £200  million  on  useage 
Charges. 

' • BR's  annual  report,  the  ( 
final  one  in  its  present  form, 
stresses:  "The  projections 
now  indicate  that  BR’s  Invest- 
ment in  Channel  tunnel 
freight  assets  is  unlikely  to  be 
recoverable." 

Clare  Short  shadow  trans- 
port secretary,  said: "This  is 
another  sickening  sweetener 
to  ensure  that  the  industry  is 
sold.  The  Government  is 
guilty  of  a staggering  abuse 
and  waste  of  funds  with  no 
concern  for  the  future  of 
freight  on  rail." 

BR  is  down  to  a core  of  five 


executive  and  two  non -execu- 
tive board  members.  By  next 
April  it  win  have  disap- 
peared almost  completely  into 
the  private  sector.  Three 
quarters  of  the  passenger  net- 
work has  still  to  be  sold,  but 
freight,  Railtrack  and  BR's 
rolling  stock  operations  have 
been  transferred  to  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

The  greatest  concern  about 
the  future  of  the  industry  is 
contained  in  the  passenger 
statistics.  Receipts  have 
moved  little  over  a year  and 
are  £10.40  a mile,  but  operat- 
ing expenses  a:  £20.43  are 
double.  BR’s  finance  director. 
James  Jerram.  warned  that 
more  investment  was 
urgently  needed. 


Christopher  Howes, 
chief  executive  of  the 
Crown  Estate,  has  two 
main  messages.  The 
i first  is  that  she  profit  from  die 
estate  more  than  pays  for  the 
1 monarchy.  The  second  is  that 
{ die  estate  is  notv  being  run 

with  a professionalism  to  rival 
I that  of  the  biggest  names  on 
the  British  property  scene.  _ 

The  estate  produced  an  II  a 
per  cent  increase  in  profit  to 
£94  6 million  for  the  year  to 
the  end  of  March.  This  is  the 
sum  it  pavs  to  die  Exchequer 
By  contrast,  the  monarchy 
costs  the  country  about 
£60  million  a year,  which 
comprises  the  £7.9  million 
cost  of  the  civil  list,  plus  the 
extra  money  needed  for  state 
visits  and  the  upkeep  of 
buildings.  , , _ 

Mr  Howes,  a former  head  of 
the  land  and  property  div- 
ision at  the  Department  of  the 
Environment,  has  been  chief 
executive  of  Lhe  Crown  Estate 
since  1989.  Since  his  arrival 
the  orofit  level  has  risen 
steadily.  Mr  Howes  is  hopeful 
it  will  top  £100  million  during  i 
the  current  year  i 

The  Crown  Estate  is  such  a , 
peculiar  entity  that  its  perfor- 
mance is  hard  to  assess.  It  is 
the  largest  agricultural  land- 
lord in  the  UK  with  300.000 
acres  of  agricultural  land  in 
England.  Scotland  and  Wales. 
It  also  owns  a string  of  urban 
properties,  including  shop- 
ping centres,  housing  estates 
and  office  blocks.  On  top  of 
that  the  estate  has  almost 
half  the  foreshore  plus  the 
seabed  out  to  the  12-mile 
limit. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief, 
the  Crown  Estate  is  not 
owned  by  the  Queen  herself. 
Instead  — thanks  to  a deal 
struck  in  1760  — the  assets 
I belong  to  reigning  monarchs, 

I and  are  managed  by  the 
Crown  Estate  Commission- 
ers. Their  duty  is  to  "main- 
tain and  enhance  the  capital 
value  of  the  Crown  Estate  and 
the  income  obtained  from  it”. 

Mr  Howes,  who  also  has  the 
quaint  title  of  second  commis- 
sioner. is  big  on  the  strategy 
needed  to  carry  out  these  ob- 
jectives. Poorer  performing 
properties  are  being  gradu- 
ally  sold  and  better  perform- 
ing ones  bought.  The  estate 
has  also  started  property  de- 
velopment again,  something 
it  put  on  hold  in  1989  just  be- 


fore the  commercial  property 

The  ’ewe*  in  the  Crown  Es- 
tate is  Regent  Street.  Mr 
Howes  retails  that  when  he 
took  over  as  chief  executive 
he  walked  along  what  is  one 
of  London's  most  famous  and 
historically  upmarket  shoj> 
ping  streets.  He  was  struck  by 
its  deterioration  from  its  for- 
mer glory  — many  shops 
were  unlet  and  much  refur- 
bishment was  needed  Since 
then  scaffolding  has  been  an 
almost  permanent  feature,  so 
intensive  has  the  subsequent 
building  work  been,  with 
£100  million  spent. 

The  result  is  that  only  3 8 
per  cent  of  the  space  in 
Regent  Street  is  now  empty*, 
compared  to  14  per  cent  in 
1989.  and  the  value  of  the 
street  has  increased  by  nearly 
10  per  cent  in  the  past  year 
alone  to  £510  million. 

One  of  the  key  elements  of 
the  revamp  has  been  the  pro- 
active approach  the  estate  has 
taken  to  buying  back  leases 
which  are  due  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  century  That  en- 
ables the  buildings  to  be 
refurbished  and  relet  at 
higher  rents. 

The  estate  is  also  busy  buy- 
ing buildings  adjacent  to 
Regent  Street  in  an  attempt  to 
have  more  control  over  the 
ambience  of  the  area. 

The  final  stage  in  the  reha- 
bilitation of  Regent  Street  is 
now  in  Mr  Howes's  sights. 
The  upshot,  he  hopes,  wUI  be 
"the  greatest  retail  and  com- 
mercial street  in  Europe". 


The  Crown  Estate 
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Lower  sales  deepen 
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TROUBLES  at  the  computer  retailer  and  manufacturer  Escom 
deepened  yesterday  when  the  German-based  company  an- 
nounced that  it  was  filing  for  protection  from  creditors  after 
uncovering  “significant  losses"  and  suffering  a shortfall  in 
sales. 

The  British  subsidiary,  which  announced  the  closure  of  65 
stores  on  Monday,  indicated  that  it  would  continue  in  business. 
In  a formal  statement  the  UK  board  said;  "Escom  UK  confirms 
that  it  will  continue  to  trade,  and  that  it  has  the  fUU  support  of 
its  banks.” 

E scorn's  German  parent  began  insolvency  proceedings  after 
it  discovered  that  losses  would  be  as  high  as  DM180  million  — 
and  not  the  DM125  million  already  announced.  Talks  with 
suppliers  and  banks  have  failed  so  far  to  stabilise  the  group’s 
position.  — Chris  Barrie 


THE  scandal  at  do-it- 
yourself  chain  Wickes, 
caused  largely  by  the 
company’s  do-it-yourself 
approach  to  accounting, 
will  have  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  readers  of  DIY 
Week.  This  publication  has 
justifiably  been  blowing  its 
own  trumpet  in  recent  days 
about  an  item  in  the  Octo- 
ber 28  1994  issue  that  con- 1 
eluded:  "I  wonder  if  Wickes 
shareholders  are  aware  \ 
that  part  of  this  year’s  i 
profit  is  a contribution  for 
sales  anticipated  through 
to  1996?" 

Spot  on,  but  given  that 
DIY  Week  unearthed  this 
bot  story,  why  did  it  banish 
it  to  page  32? 


Banks  ease  Wickes’  plight 
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division  of  HFC  Bank  pic,  you  can  e'»g 

take  our  an  unsecured  Personal  Loan  for 
any  amount  from  £500  to  £10,000  for  absolutely 
any  rcasont.  For  example,  buying  a new  car,  paying 
off  your  credit  cards  or  building  a new  kitchen. 
So  why  not  take  advantage  of  our  attractive 
fixed  rates: 
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| BANKERS  to  Wickes.  the  DIY  group  hit  by  accounting  irregular. 

ities  last  week,  have  agreed  that  the  company  can  draw  an 
additional  £18  million  in  cash  from  its  loan  facilities.  The  com- 
pany met  its  11  banks  on  Tuesday  to  discuss  the  impact  ofa  profit 
1 restatement  expected  to  amount  to  £25  million  when  auditors 
Arthur  Andersen  report  next  week. 

Meanwhile,  Wickes  reiterated  that  the  misstatement  did  not 
affect  its  cash  balances,  and  that  there  were  no  significant  cash 
implications.  Michael  von  Brentano,  the  company’s  recently 
appointed  chairman,  reported  yesterday:  “We  have  made  it  plain 
that  the  accounting  issues  which  have  been  uncovered  should  not 
detract  from  the  fact  that  our  operating  businesses  are  sound." 
—Enel 


less  lift-off.  the  Ariane  501 
launcher  deviated  from  its 
planned  trajectory  and  had 
to  be  destroyed.  This  set- 
back ...  in  no  way  compro- 
mises the  programme.” 

A faultless  lift-off,  eh? 
What  would  it  take  for  the 
revue  to  report  a £500  mil- 
lion catastrophe? 


NO  REST  (well,  not 
much  anyway)  for  the 
Mastercard  footie 
squad;  hardly  was  Euro  96 
out  of  the  way  than  the 
plastic  people's  soccer- 
sponsorship  experts  were 
packed  off  for  a fortnight’s 
leave.  On  their  return  they 
are  to  head  straight  for 
Paris,  to  begin  work  on 
World  Cup  98. 


CREDITORS  of  the 
troubled  Sunday 
Business  newspaper, 
currently  barred  from  de- 
manding repayment  by  Die 
Cact  that  the  title  is  in  ad- 
ministration, will  be  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  editor/ 
publisher  Tom  Rubython  is 
guest  of  honour  later  today 
at  a dinner  to  be  held  by  the 
International  Building 
Press.  “The  first  issue  of 
Sunday  Business  appeared 
on  schedule  on  April  21,” 
reads  the  blurb,  ‘'despite  a 
preceding  media  blitz  of 
scare  stories  over  its  finan- 
cial backing.” 

Aha,  so  the  “scares” 
weren’t  true,  then? 


FRIDAY’S  50th  birthday 
party  for  the  Govern- 
ment's nmnnoanda 
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Reed  links  up  for  US  deal 

REED  Elsevier  and  the  Los  Angeles-based  Times  Mirror  Com- 
pany have  established  a joint  venture  company  to  acquire 
Shepard’s,  one  of  the  leading  legal  citation  businesses  in  the  US 
which  made  profits  of  about  $41  million  last  year.  The  move  is 
expected  to  lead  to  a broad- based  collaboration  between  tile  two 
companies  in  the  US  legal  information  market 
Reed  Elsevier  owns  Lexis-Nexis.  the  world's  largest  provider  of 
online  legal  news  and  Times  Mirror  controls  Matthew  Bender  & 
Co  which  is  a major  legal  publisher  in  America.  The  two  groups 
already  have  a deal  offering  Matthew  Bender  publications  on-line 
through  the  Lexis  service.  — Lisa  Buckingham 


WHAT’S  French  Tor 
“Always  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  life”? 
The  July-August  issue  of 
Revue  Aerospatiale  — 
house  mag  of  the  epony- 
mous aero-giant  — reports 
Europe’s  June  4 space-race 
fiasco  thus:  “After  a fault- 


We  have  the  money  to  hand.  Air  Prance  unions  call  strike 
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R *ne®t's  propaganda 

outfit,  the  Central  Office  of 
Information,  may  be  a less 
than  Gatsby-esque  event, 
we  hear.  Hard-pressed  COI 
staff  — 33  per  cent  res- 
ponded to  a recent  request 
for.  voluntary  plank-walk- 
ers — were  delighted  to 
receive  impressive  printed 
invitations  from  outgoing 
chief  executive  Mike  Dever- 
eau.  One  told  us:  “We  as- 
sumed It  was  a small 
reward  for  50  years’  good 
work  and  a chance  to  let 
our  hair  down  and  say  our 
goodbyes  in  many  cases.” 
News  of  the  pay-bar  did 
not  go  down  well. 


ON  THE  topic  of  public 
enlightenment,  one  of 
oar  most  respected 
spin-doctors  recently  found 
nimself  in  conversation 
with  a nurse.  Resigned  al- 
ready to  sharing  the  “PR” 
title  with  Proportional  Rep- 
resentation (the  every- 
one s-a-winner  voting  svs- 

and  Pain  Retie?  (tf,e 

typfs  5Pray 

alarmed  to  learn  that,  in 
PR  ^ an  in- 
to  the  conduit 
for  medicines:  Per  Rectum. 
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! POUR  unions  at  Air  France  Europe  have  called  a 24-hour  strike 
! for  today,  an  Air  France  spokeswoman  said.  Air  France  is  due  to 
unveil  plans  for  rescuing  the  loss-making  domestic  and  regional 
airline  today  amid  union  fears  erf  a merger. 

A joint  union  statement  said  that  ail  Air  France  Europe  work- 
ers were  being  called  out  on  a 24-hour  strike  to  demand  that 
decisions  to  close  routes  be  reversed  and  merger  plans  be  dropped 
immediately.  Air  France  Europe  pilots  this  week  forced  the  group 
chairman.  Christian  Blanc,  to  scrap  plans  to  launch  a new 
European  carrier  in  1997  when  they  rejected  contracts  cutting  pay 
by  15  per  cent  — Reuter 
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Rough  landing  . . . Jim  Naylor,  the  stroke  of  the  Sons  of  the  Thames,  is  wheeled  away  after  suffering  an  asthma  attack  at  the  end  of  a narrow  Britannia  defeat  photograph:  ewvesiujtoe 

Eton  boats  on  song  as  Canford  heed  wake-up  call  and  Harrison  finds  the  right  beat 

Chrtetooher  Dodd  art  hmIm  I even  more  to  the  coxless  I disallowed  the  appeal  and  the  [ by  a length.  Eton  entered  I rine  Duncan  Nicoll  of  Upper  I too  late,  but  he  showed  he 

J hnatc;  in  tllP  WtrRnlH  O nrl  fhn  J ctonromla  naid  tkAro  nrar  tu\  I l-k  a!  «■  cqaam/I  knnf  and  I TkavnnA  na  rararif  tuiln1  koof  4>kn  in  I Ttae  o mvial  fiihtwi 


ETON  lit  up  the  Royal 
Regatta  yesterday  when 
they  rowed  down  the  Califor- 
nians from  the  Orange  Coast 
who  had  led  the  Temple  event 
for  most  of  the  way. 

Their  half-length  victory 
came  after  a battle  with  cross 
winds  which  gave  plenty  of 
problems  to  the  coxes  and 


even  more  to  the  nrtritKc 
boats  in  the  Wyfbld  and  the 
Diamond  Sculls. 

There  was  also  an  111  wind 
blowing  in  the  Thames  Cup, 
where  the  Germans  from 
Essen-Kupfisrdreh  beat  Upper , 
Thames.  The  visitors  are  the 
German  student  champions, 
which  brought  a protest  after- 
wards from  Upper  Thames  as 
fhe  cup  Is  barred  to  student 
crews  this  year.  Hie  umpire 


disallowed  the  appeal  and  the 
stewards  said  there  was  no 
objection  to  students  rowing 
for  club  crews. 

All  the  selected  (seeded) 
crews  survived  in  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  but  the  unse- : 
lected  Canford  may  turn  out 
to  be  the  sleeper.  In  a tight 
race  with  King’s  Canterbury 
they  clocked  6min  48s ec,  the 
only  crew  to  get  under  7min 
before  the  tea  break,  to  win 


by  a length.  Eton  entered 
their  second  boat  and 
knocked  the  first  boat  of  their 
old  rivals  Radley  out  by  a 
length  and  a quarter. 

The  local  school  Shiplake, 
coxed  In  fine  voice  by  Danny 
Harrison,  whose  father 
George  is  the  former  Beatle, 
set  up  a popular  victory  over 
Westminster. 

In  the  first  round  of  the  Dia- 
mond Sculls,  the  former  ma- 


rine Duncan  Nicoll  of  Upper 
Thames  narrowly  beat  the  17- 
year-old  Hungarian  Peter  Uj- 
helyi,  who  has  been . spon- 
sored to  attend  Bedford 
Modern  School  by  his  coun- 
try's rowing  federation. 

Ujhelyi  could  have  made  a 
fatal  mistake  in  booking  a 
flight  home  tomorrow  before 
the  third  round.  He  made  one 
mistake  in  the  race,  which 
was  to  leave  his  sprint  finish 


too  late,  but  he  showed  he 
has  a great  future. 

The  stroke  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Thames  four,  Jim  Naylor, 
collapsed  after  losing  to  Isis 
by  three  feet  in  the  Britannia, 
the  closest  finish  of  the  day. 

Naylor  and  the  Sons'  No!  2 
Nick  Corbett  both  suffer  from 
asthma.  “We  take  collapses  in 
turns.”  Corbett  said.  “It  was 
me  at  the  National  Champion- 
ships last  year.” 


Racing 


Cham  wood 
Forest  ducks 
the  Eclipse 


Chris  Hmwkliwi 

^%HAAMTT  is  not  among 
54  entries  made  yes- 
Jh^terday  for  the  Doncaster 
St  Leger  on  September  14, 
confirming  the  low  esteem  in 
which  the  season's  final  Clas- 
sic is  now  held. 

The  last  Epsom  Derby  win- 
ner to  run  at  Doncaster  was 
Reference  Point,  who  had  no 
trouble  in  adding  to  his  lau- 
rels when  trotting  up  on 
Town  Moor  In  1987. 

It  is  hardly  surprising, 
therefore,  that  Shaaxait’s 
name. is  missing.  The  Leger 
distance  of  a mile  and  three- 
quarters  might  be  thought  to 
be  stretching  things  for  him, 
although  his  breeding  on  the 
dam’s  side  is  very  similar  to 
Reference  Point,  who  had 
Habitat  as  his  maternal- 

grandsire. 

While  conceding  that  con- 
nections of  Shaamit  would 
not  be  attracted  by  the  Leger, 
disquiet  seems  to  be  growing 
about  whether  fhe  colt  will 
agate  be  seen  on  a race- 
course. 

The  poor  performances  of 
those  behind  him  at  Epsom 
should  make  not  a jot  of  dif- 
ference to  his  future.  To 
throw  in  the  towel  now  would 
be  pathetic  and  Khalifa  Das- 
mal,  his  owner,  would  run  file 
risk  of  vilification. 

Mr  Dasmal  is  not  a big  com- 
mercial owner,  but  he  bred 
Shaamit  himself  ami  still  has 
the  dam.  There  is  every 
reason,  therefore,  that  he 
should  give  Shaamit  the 
chance  to  prove  his  worth  — , 
I at  the  moment  there  Is  not 
enough  evidence  to  put  a 
proper  value  on  him. 

Chamwood  Forest  has  be- 
come the  latest  Coral  Eclipse 
Stakes  absentee  and  Satur- 
day’s race,  which  at  one  time 
looked  like  being  a cracking 
affair,  Is  beginning  to  lose 
some  of  its  gloss. 

The  presence  of  Pentire  is 


perhaps  scaring  off  foe  oppo- 
sition and  Godolphin  have  de- 
cided not  to  pit  Chamwood 
Forest  against  him  in  what 
would  have  been  their  coifs 
first  attempt  at  a mile  and  a 
quarter.  The  York  Interna- 
tional is  now  seen  as  a more 
suitable  race  for  the  impres- 
sive Queen  Anne  winner. 

There  are  also  doubts  about 
the  Irish  challenger  Definite 
Article  and  the  French  hope 
Valanour.  Dermot  Weld,  Defi- 
nite Article's  trainer,  would 
like  more  give  in  the  ground 
for  his  colt,  while  Alain  de 
Royer-Dupre,  who  handles 
Valanour,  would  not  want 
soft  ground  for  his  horse. 

Although  the  weather  fore- 
cast for  the  remainder  of  the 
week  is  unsettled  the  going  at 
Sandown  Park  is  currently 
good  to  firm.  Pentire  is  now  2- 
1 favourite  with  the  sponsors, 
who  have  cut  last  year's  win- 
ner Hailing  to  8-1  second  best 

Balling's  reputation  stands 
considerably  lower  than  at 
the  end  of  last  season,  due  to 
his  poor  performances  on  dirt 
in  the  Breeders'  Cup  at  Bel- 
mont and  In  the  Dubai  World 
Cup,  where  he  finished  last 
behind  Cigar,  a race  in  wich 
Pentire  was  fourth. 

Victory  in  the  four-runner 
Prlx  d Ispahan  at  Longchamp 
in  May  did  something  to 
restore  Balling’s  stock,  but 
there  remains  a question 
mark  about  whether  he  has  to 
have  things  all  his  own  way. 

We  should  find  out  one  way 
or  the  other  on  Saturday  with 
that  tough  front  runner  Bijou 
diode  in  the  field  and  a 
strong  finisher  in  Pentire. 

Pivotal  heads  fhe  weights 
with  lost  Sib  in  the  Vodac 
Stewards'  Cup  at  Goodwood 
on  August  3,  but  the  King’s 
Stand  winner  will  not  run  ac- 
cording to  his  trainer  Sir 
Mark  Prescott  who  also  has 
Espartero  (9st  21b)  in  the  race. 
Ladbrokes  (10-1)  and  Hill's 
(12-1)  make  Double  Bounce 
favourite  at  this  stage. 


Yarmouth  runners  and  riders  with  form 


UIO  PmntiyUH 
UOSanABatagi 
LOO  Hi  intern  Abby 


a-a omppy 

LOO  Btectoifc 
UOImnn 
3-00  Prlncaty  Aftata 


Dtmk  Mflh  boat  fe>  ERttaAo.  *■  Bm  tUara.  Oats*  Hood  totem 
Him  htnArtiOtetort— 11—t  wStag 

2,00fHED  AflHRmffa  HANDICAP  W OJtl ’ ' 

1 Hi-4121  FARAWAY  LASS  fj)  (TVMaXDfLonl  UwUtogdai  3-10-2  — Ataira  Craik  (7)  4 

2 iso-on  super  park  (tot  p»  6 Paves  44-10 JihMi 

• 6*1044  MP  ADMIRAL  to)  (CP)  C Hurray  8-8-10  — ...  MTtaMaNQ  ■ 

• 30-5548  SHOW  FALCON  {1*1  MBaBS-8-4  .JMate 

S 510313  CMEBWOUUVV  (9)  {»  04(0)  DChopnNi  5-0-0 l-JQaferaS* 

• (HhGOfi  JUDOBMHT  CALL  (IS)  <£)(D)P  Hooting  9-6-13 FRortoaT 

t 40013-0  chbktta*  nj«rrjio)iD)SGoflJn»i7-8-« ; vimm«wi* 

TOP  POM  TO  Army  Lad  B,  ftraw  Mm  7,  Choky  Cfcamr  8 
BMBtal  &-*  Faraway  Lmk.7^  COotoy cnapw.o-i  BMW  Falcon, B-l  Had  Adtwm.WH  bvwaCtf. 
i?-r  Snow  Park.  14-1  CUriston  FUgfti.  7 win. 

FORM  WBDE-  FARAWAY  LAS*;  W Jav,  hwtfwy*  Out  tad  ti ON,  an  on  art,  wn  Saltatory  « tap  flt 
beating  OutLIaata,  11  ran. 

CHOKY  CHAPPYi  PrarUMffl.  ridden  over  H B*  Olto  paca.  3nl  M 12;  9 tMMfld  BUMig  Gnaadlw 
(Wndrar  61  tap  Hfl). 

SHOW  FALCONi  N*td  up.  steal  21  ml  no  hURrearion  final  lurtong.  Wi  <*  >0.  N MteM  Ltonol  6d*an» 

, (tfttwwtm  ?!  hep  fltq,  _ J.  .. 

rbj  admBALi  CM  laadw  owf2t  toted  war  li  ou.  wd  oJ  L Bi  bate  do  Friendly  Bravo  iFUtaMDiw  S' 
hcptir.) 

Jtmacwarr  cull  MM  19,  twadwy  am  11  (Ml.  flatsOad  ML  ah  at  14,  SB  Mitad  Bowefflh  Omapo 
lUnflteW  9 hcotmL  

2.30  DUKSTDMBKLUMGXTAKSSXYOSrCX^H 

1 83  SHUTCSWMaS(13)1MUrB-11 -J>NkN> 

2 -1  WnWTATHAaroajICanibdlfl-lf J Ohtar(71> 

3 BC33ZX  CAVIAR  AMD  CAJBIY  (1U(1F)  □ Co»9row  M LNhA»(6)6 

4 0 QBOVKA1B  HUDOI  (43)  B IMnui  W i BPnyte** 

B J RETOTO (10} B UcUMfl 8-0 T»m* 

3-  0«MAMZNKTMC1S>*HagBHM — — N»1 

TOP  W0HPTW1:  

Batefagi  3-1  RaUa.  3-1  Opur  And  Candy.  7-2  Saurt  SwIngL  0-7  8hw«z>in«aL  8-1  Qjpvetelr  IMdan. 
12-1  Vfcxory  AlHon..  eimon. 

FOM  OWDE  ■ RSTOTOi  Hoodwy  a OIL  WP«  on  wll  no  «tt.  2nd  id  14  2*  W>«l  Docttondi  ftfrioBo 

n^smCMUdn,  ran  on  o»  poco  mi  turtong,  3rd  a 5.  aWmMnd  Tl'ito|«  Bryten 
I Q«xf»wl  51  SKHl  CAVMfl  AND  CANOY:  Wfer.  Indere.  e*wy  2f  nfl,  awtenal  ovnr 

wSwi£fi£'n{>Ouipoooil  M»n>w  w6nhwdEwiSaHlowWoMnahafliSf1^inaiMWiafcfB0- 

3.00  HMMCOIIDWWWSTAKiLTfCMW  ' _ 

1 MTZD6  BHAJISTOM A«nr  (5J f» M JofHOIDn  T-M 

a sv^iioiuuusmiiajimeBun^M-®  --rr- IS?! 

3 5UMU!  SttBfTKPRMiaOteto)  (D)  B UnottM  6-4-0 MDoy*mB 

4 4-T1  CMBMAHWOW  {133)  (0)0  Later  ***?* 

9 116-520  APRS. TWHOHIHf14).0WteS-M 

3 • 1W»  HH»lt5T0llt{M)  (COjHCfldJ  3-M  1 fIT*1  . 

7 411HW)  HAWWAL  (77}  (D)  R Amaltong  3-*-* — 

top  pparnpft  tenii*  mii  o,  miwatrT 

It^.  BraMtoa  3-1  CaraWi  8m.  6-1  BPafawwO-l  WjwmU.  t-1  Mrawtfj.  Aprtl  TTi»  | 

Bgtaib.  u-tSUonl  £*pra*ton.  . 

rwmcteJID«-BI«IWTOHAB8YiHe«iro,i*id«!bowwamLtopDB.Bdio1l01«ll»tlniJSoaDe*e  | 

nmHiSmrj'i  te*.  maun  111  aum.  waUngSaldTI  hcpIAWnAJ,  bWttifl  Carnartwi  Baj  «.  8 

S5flll«ni*^S<mhAtairav«waoid.«iiio^l»*d.eort'LiBblilBd»oadJ*l^^lK,^mimitei  i 

jgHHI . pyOM  *■"<.  rfcMH  laadsn  oral  Ei  Tdird  li,  10  Oeund  Storm  Troopor  (Mwmaitai  iaH  *dc» 

!1]1^'i|H»iiMMttMy»w»ir‘aniiLhaidri(imin3foApft8ia«M.Bilial29,MbBlllridE8»fl>inBMtefc»l 

mwnm'CM  Iradsra  ter  tedaowr  ■«.  10«i  oM7. » traWnd  Atrai  (Roql  MMB  3 jH- 
amir  nransioit  cmad  Hradon,  *»pi  on  ft»l  rurtano.  «*  p o*  *mer.  m «IT.  SO  urynd 
Daring  Dasdny  INumBital  B Hks  00.  „ , ■ . ■ 

3.30lUD*OIIO»OUCIIWIBICJU»W«aaHlW81  * 

1 *15014  OSLO* ZONK 0»(B) B Moohm 4-TM Jfcimn (A  1 

2 441015  PATSY  OHM  (33|  J • Aira-  OMfcCT)» 

i sag 

5 S — ■“-'SS.’™ 

? 223400  couaae  Knur  {iajc  Owner  — — *sp»w« 

mm.  M PONT  BArn  B-1  m M IMI 


— - — 

!■  DoylaS 

J>lte»a« 

_N»B 


11-00  SH»IBT01ie{*0)  (COjHCfldJ  3-WS 

41110-0  KASnrAt(77}(D3nAnta»i>nfl3-6-* 


Jjjte*  . 

■ BagtoS 

i,  B-1  FfHh  Frul  Dtely.  ID-1 

i out,  m YannouBi  wi  «dn 


Ulde  final  mrtoog.  5th  d flt  S baWnd  Iterion  Ovcmt 


iGoodwand a ii*nM7  101  ho«no*DorcB» BtaaNI (NtwnwfcM im nv teort-  ^ 

iiLOMMd  spwwr.  Rmngo  pnpMd 


Ira  dm  aft*  (*WT7  **?■ 


4,00  cattoldculMUwstakns  l«  olwi 

4 mAQI  DOBUMis  PUOHTdD)  (W  » MW  B 


4 3364-0  STAS  AJffl  flAHTCT  ° ^ II-JIEidinfmS*. 

B CEXH0-SU  COVSWSNOOWWDMorTlN'e-a-B 

TOP  FOW  T*a  “ PtUd,  14-1  Com  Mom-  »-1  AdkmJadaoa- 

. liman. 

FoW  ttMDg-  BLDCKADBiLail  floor  8,  rdP  oil  or*  P*L  3rd  o(  t lS  beOifld  iloounM  (SolWKliy  IB 
RdmlBoe  v«miNy  Mhbtef  PtatoL  IMMIMII.  rtcNfcn2Uwl.  NOO<al»«d«i. 


* 


_ . 2SS 

i j45wSScmBa««3^1’Jli “i::T..:::raiBw*. 

3 n r »irciiB4  rifl  JfangW”  a~s~°  “ — . arcotow  » 

l **  SSV * -b**^*7 

l 0-3  St  NMtSWP  LPtlflt  **°r__u|Ma 

10-1  Aiwna  Bin  12-1  «a*^  22S 

i-*50nn® 

14-1  A-’iauA. 


. -.TIWI4 

M___PNaO*P(a|1 

.W  Brant 

.JWiI 

Q B«dwal  3 

"-i-JIBW*. 

. MFaatoa  B 

...  „DRIkCPba7 


[ KMIIQUIDK-llABCXPKESftbi teach. aniacaaJr outran n Unmliurlmg.llt) dU. 3 twnnlUiialinp 
Logwid  (WBwfnartel  1m2l  mdn  Obi  gfl. 

ffiHONIfc  Lnm  piaca  71  out  ralUed  oar  If  md.  ran  oa  adl.  dd-m  3nl  of  15. 31  bahmd  MalaArraMau 
I lOoodmod  inCt  toOn  gh. 

i OAfiKUz  Bound  final  4L 1291  ol  14. 331  Maud  Oflrdi  [Royal  Aicm  2n»45f  (3rp  3 gfl. 

STAMUiFlldMn  owr  M iml  ouadwy  over  lloui  rao  on.  3rd  ol  E a iMUiid  Sa  AdhtlUagnaU  1m21  ndn 

ei 

BLATANT  ooiBORsn  Hold  up.  otayod  on  mini  11  out.  nnsMd  «*>,  <w  of  o.  3S  Miami  lam 
(Noaiiglroti  1ra5«rn(ki  atksgl). 

5.00  HKfQJIIO LADY nDBIS’ HANDICAP  «DiSr21|rfl  (34B4 

1 240112  HMlAMRBHL[«](D) (H=)G  L Hoorn  5-1 W MnJBm(9)l 

A 260-200  BBJJUI  CATC  BOV  {(0)  J Puma)  4-10-12 UnLPoro7 

3 00000-0  QAMCttM  DSSTBIY  flHJ  rTBaslQan  4-9-13  IB»»B  Baalkin  (B) 

4 

4 S2M®  AJD*BC2»1  Mttt G«»K*Hiiwiy 5-8-13 MmDJoomS 

9 IU1O01  MaAfllD  AWAY  ttSJJPayw  *-0-13 JHmCLaka(5)BLr 

• 50000-0  DOCKLANDS  COUMB1  {7}  B UcUam  4-3-10  NaVNnMUn 

7 OTZffi  PRMCeLYAfTANI (9)CCS)(BF}HBb« 3-9-4  JklAhnUll 

■ 320002  DOtrrDRDP *M«*(B3(D3Dnrain 7-M  NnJMIal* 

t.  300200  H1V1B QOLFDUUKHIO (40) TNaughtan 3-0-0 IteaJ ■■■||74i»t5) 3 

TOPFOBBnPBiHaNaanm  naiO,<V«ter7,  H— rOrtflTlpniiMB 


1 240112  nOHAMRSB.[4](D)(PF}GLUoora9-11-7 lira  J Ikanra  (S)  t 

A 260-200  BBJJUI  CATC  BOV  {(O)  J Ponce  4-10-1! HnL  Parana  7 

3 00000-0  QAMCttM  D3STMY flHJ  RBasSnrail 4-9-13  MraBBraftiranffl 

4 

4 S2MWAJDAB (2*1  MPA GorK*H«i«iY 5-8-13  MknDJoawS 

9 IU1001  9Q0AR1D  AWAY  ttAJJPayw  4-9-13 Hhi0lAfea(S}4^ 

• 50000-0  dooojuids  oomn  m B ucuam  4-9-10  jaravunfeoKsn 

7 071338  PMMC.P.Y Aff AW (51(00) ffP) M Bat 3-9-4  JlnAPraiaHB 

4 320002  DMFT DROP A0HB9(0](D}D T3am 7-94)  — HaJMMral* 

9 . 300200  H1V1B QOLFIWUKHIO (40) TNaughtan 3-0-0 IfcnJ Km^4m(5) 2 

TOPFOaBUPBtHa2«»nm  nar4,JVdra7,  HaaraOrar  ITlrannuae 

Hdliigi  3-1  Pimcoiy  Alter.  7-2  SqovMl  Amy.  4-1  Homan  RooL  5-1  BoBai  Sun  Boy,  6-1  Don’t  Drop 
Bamte.  12-1  After.  14-1  Hoaei  GOB  Diranond.  Anuraraa 

PCWI NU  - PWKSLY  AFHUA 1 34  tea  prcmtaert.  rkhten  S out  ran  on  ora  pica.  2*a  al  5. 02  Whtad 
IWunmon  ILK  glean  mSfUMy  «pp  hep  tug. 

miiam  AWAY:  BabM.  rajul  mdmy  ami  Mlpog.  tM  mar  Hnnh.  non  fteocar  in  Ma  hep  On. 

- tenfing  Uete  BabyS.  14  ran. 

ROHAN  Hi  iw  tev  nub  tenter,  ovary  ehanea  oall  dvw  li  ad.  no  tuptowo.  2nd  al  flt,  41  balund 
Adada  fChepnow  lrahcpM- 

■HAAS  OATS  NOYsAlnaya  b*mi  11th  ol  16. 121  tatend  Paraten  Altai1  (Gonraood  imfl  Mp  gQ. 
MNT  OBOP.MMft  laa.  ricHAM  mr  11  od.  toadad  ted  itndL  2nd  or  1L  afr  M boUnd  Uodom 
[FbOMUna  ImtfMBy  hep  Ini}. 

AJPAia  Held  nr.  teadwar  Bt  ora,  aailnwiad  onar  H od.  lOdiofZL  2B  bahind  Sooiami  (Naranartar  ImN 

flmtehcpflfl. 


Ayr  tonight 


7 JB  HnwUHte  Batrara 
7.39Pa«mtFroBo 


&06  SaoMir  (Nrl 

L33TMMH 

NbOSHcdiaiDra 


Pram  tara  nraalnn  brat  iprtNa  ♦Pmrarahfchara.OatepOaail,|praHamlttepteca» 
npaaatefc»«elMta«eirhBraatemM»dina aortepiNteia  team  radhg 

6.35  HW  OCtKTfIS  KUPni  STAKBI 2YD  7f  C3^93 

4 niUKTU  PlWKBllM ! — AMMoHIO 

A . 2 NMWNHHMIBMfia Mte L ItelM  HI W J<yCa—urA 

3 ■UHIEBI Mu* Bay Kaflmty 0-0  ^ — KNhraB 

4 PAIJXWT  M HunanoreJ  Wl JWarararS 

9‘  30204  CAKISAYteOWT (171  RUcKeVar6-Q N»rate7(3)4 

9 0 MONO  ROND  NXPHM  (30]  J Bany  6-0 — PftdrarUfS)  1 

TVPHmaanPB.MraraMraAwiaHaB.CaateayaralB 

NaWagi 6-4  Brava  Ad. T-2  MnteMar.4-1  Bran  Maugancrte. 6-1  PbUool  6-1  Haag  Kang  Exprara.  16-1 
Camaynorat  • nramra. 

7.05  SCAMA  4-CSMKS  WMHPOHBr  TMPHT  {HANDICAP)  370  7f  CAAS7 

1 32-001  CMMMANNI(7)(niaa]  J Brary  S-9  PBoba(ti(9)3 

-A'  06-00  DUO HAim (99) Mn U Rnalay 0-7 WJOVamorT 

3 0300  UU3ULUAT1E Dunlop 0-T _aiWIMd3 

' 4 0-46003  *HOWAan(t3)U Johnaton 6-18 JWOmarl 

B DD-20(X7  POUCH  EAOA  (SB)  M Dodl  6-2 LCterakl 

8 030012  NAPOLBOIP3BEnilBI(7J(CJ(D)tBPJAHarT»oii7-12 liam  B.al»u(7)N* 

7 000034  OBDilflOlNTWOKT-ll  : : KteaWBarO 

9 334050  APVHnni  (28)  NBycran  7-10 Donna  Marten  m 

« 

0 OOOSD  ROCKY CIIIUUKUIR  WWlriiar  7-M  ANMarl 

TO  DOWO  ATI BMAflnrflO) M» LPerrad 7-10 JITraalail* 

TOP  HMH  TN>9!  Orfda  8,  MAUh  7,  CMRaaba  • 

Paata*  3-1  Napatoanl  AeMn.  7-2  owgnainj.  4-i  snonHtea.6-1  LazaL  3-1  Duo  Uasar.  10-1  Orteli. 
praflrySBoam.  10  nramra. 

7.  3 5 SCANU  IBM  TRUCK  OFTHI  VtAR  TDOPHV  (BABOICAP3  In  BT  I lydl  EL  »N2 

1 040136-6  KOMI!  COUHTtt9(M)(C)D  Matas  7-6-fll : Praiaa  MlWiaUM  4 

A 54-1440  CHHAPUL AtfNCT (12}£  Dunlop S-9-7 KMhraS 

3 51/54-05  mnULA cm nUbHOK 7-M L. DOaKaarant 

4 04-411  DESBIT  HAMJC  (7)  /4N  ax)  II  Johostoo  3-6- 13  JWrararaN 

- S 831125  LORD ADI/DCATfl Ol (OJD Mottn 6-6-10 SDiwmw(3146 

8 ' 040004  MORINM IK7TTO  fIBJW  Sloray  3-7-1D * Vrata»(*ja 

TOP  PURR  m ftaoort  Holn  B,  Horao  ComNm  7 

MOhiBMM  Damn  Prone.  7-2  ChaarOU  Anns.  4-1  Lord  Advocate.  7-1  Harem  Cmmara,  3-i  teUnte  12-1 

Honbraii  Utnx.  i mill 

8-05  RUiARUVnCUSHM  SCANIA  GUUMWISTAKeC  3YD  Ira  At  C2,8ZT 

4.  250U4  SOCISTY  080.(7]  CThcmten  0-2  O.HaKaaaral 

A 6 THE  OOOPHiOW  (SOJ  N Bynnfl  9-1 P Hobortf  (9)  1 

3 flOO-AWnHBIHGCA(2BS)N-nnkter8-0 LGtanNU 

4 000-000  CUKTaURXT(17)  U Pra*nJd9-9  O DifSi  lil  «♦ 

9 00-4)040  mHCA  LADY  (10|  E Htaynm  8-4 — — J r>  rata|  3» 

9 54-0  TBH  PON  A DLASS  (■)  D UaflaC  6-0 Dana  UaUm  (3)  2 

ran>NNHW.7ail.»lm»yB.B.r*qty  BM7 

Mdra  5-4  Sadaiy  (Sri.  8-1  Sttani  QuaaL  B-2  Unhea  Lady.  B-1  TuM  For  A (SiH.  ID-1  Ancttor  Puaa. 
13-1  TM  OddMa*.  Braraoan.  | 

8.35  lMAMSWKLIIAIBei SDU0S  Ira  CMM 

1 0V-pmNAMlSJN«B.(W2}ABaaay4-»4’ J Wm*ar7 

2 S2  KNOTTY  HKL  (31)  HCrio^  4^7 LCtarnod;  3 , 

3 ■ ROA1  HUD  «W*n  S+7 3Draaraa{3)g 

4 MHURA*nf««(»)EDsiS*4^7 KMmB 

- 9 0-fl  SHAOOKNIC5)f  WaBan 4-J-7 — ^-CTmpnCQ* 

5 004MOBnUMFr(B*N>h«UrBDTTiaaiteM3-6-C  Jamn 

7 50  RSPNCTUn  PKQ  Deor*  Smrtli  J-6-C OMaKamiil 

8 0MSA9nUC(1B}UJan<lS-6-tt 1 P Hnhtana  3 

B 6HJOOS 9SNW.1WN U PiMCM 3-6-12  ADuffiMtO 

40  S22^e8T«»BaH1*)(Bf>USS«aa3-fri  »JO*Cmmr* 

TOP  POfM  UPSi  Tamraa  1 0.  Notartz  8,  Knotty  M 7 

Be*UapB-4T«moem,T-4ULWrC.6-13obT*k,3-lSen«ffl3#fMaWn,  Q-i  KjuByHll,S-lNOf<lcSfl. 
Sflpadlng.  _ lOrurama. 

9.05  SCAMAA'eBIW  VOW  OPTUS  ROAD1  TKWWf  (HANDICAP)  9ICM13 

1 024117-  RHYTHMIC  DAWCaiCaTBHPlD Nolan 6-10-0 . _3 Drwrara (3)3 

2 0DZ221  SPAN  AT  WHAliSY  £2)  (7fca*)(D)Ktelyn  IVana  4-9-12  DBoddMS 

3 NBBOO  AIHON  (9)015(0)  J Berry  D-B-7  — JWoraorB 

4 0-003J2  SOJC COTTAQE (8)  R Wn#B*tr 4-V13  .. ^SlMCaotaa  7 

9 OQOQH  WCtt OLOW (taiCCSl N Sycroh 5^-P XMnB 

• - 0-00405  RVnSUN0CKt17)(QD  Nichl)S*44-S  — .«0s«»W4* 

7 OOHODANOTlimKHlIUlKIZ)  09  BMcKalbr  4-7-fll NVprtay(3)2 

fl  000600  BUIE  UNWMfS>NB$0CA  4-7-10 : -AHetoyl 

9 6-0000  NOMNSKISOHa  (76)  MnDIkilHfOO  4-7-10  - - , Drarra  Muff  Ml  (3) 

0* 

TOP  fOMI  IfHte  Ak  Cange  9>  BU>  Blaor  7,  Arana  6 

BaateW  i w Varan.  4-i  Ben  Gw*  £-1 Cassge  M Rr> firsts  Dancer  Gamed  i2-i  Aaeow 

Nipnnini.  . Hmamrt. 


Catterick 


2.1  SAHratona  Again 

2jUCotfln*tKfcl 

3.1SPCim5CTaiFT(nai>} 


Haydock  tonight 


3- 48  IHoogrton 

4- 1Slt*s  Aearfraaio 
4-48  nrauiaayKopa  (M>) 


DramloralmraaraKL-*  nrao4aitfc*«i^nataai<V»ralte»o«tmo4ta|Mnaa 

2.1  5 TREATY  OP  PAMS  BOiJHO  STAKES  9YO  34  C2f489 

101  54540  ABSfnKAOAM (22) PEwamB-11 — ADUlMH 

102  CAPTAM  PUNT  A Small  8-71 ^-MRM6 

103  SO  I CANT  NWUOI(n)  (BT)P  Erana  3-11 J Fntaal 

104  TooaAjNonoaa-ii jrataaa— ai 

109  DO  WN«V9 VAULT  (19)  J Bony  3-11 JCraraNA*  . 

100  4 1NKLYTOUCH  (7)  U EUarby  8-6 CTmgaa(3)9 

TOP  POHI  TV9e  Abdam  Agda  8, 1 Crart  Iteamabar  T 

Botetag. *-S  Abatoae  AffUn.  M Whwa •*  WUy.  8-1  Tooota,  B-1 1 CaiTt  Bamambw.  »-l  Captain  R nl.  20.1 
Thnay  Touch.  6 iiraai. 

2.45 'luome' handicap  im  n iT7yda  cs^M 

301  506033  CUTTHROAT  KID  (33)  (CO)  Un  U Awatey  fcO-11 JMn4* 

202  50100-06  DOUBLE  ECHO  (B)JBe8wUB-9-4  JW aawr2 

B03  0-4140  HASTA IA  VISTA  (320  (C)  (D)  M W Eaotartiy  A-U-3 MaMtarat* 

A04  100458  IOTA (12) (IQ  J l Harris 7-S-O PfbUraaaB 

■09  043031  OnCAT ORAHOR (17) (CO)  F Witaon 7-6-12  KHal 

AW  34-0060  KA9NANA  (42)  WSSlrey  4-3-11 CTa^ra(9)8 

207.  620000  HBWHTNII (20) UraVAonlay 4-7-13 MCraMolO 

200  0-BftUTTU1HMnNC(10l)UHaiTI1Uld  4-7-n JPrawtaal 

m /3606M)  9UPHHOO (29) RCraggi 5-7-10 ICtenaftl 

210  2B003-0  YAAKIH  (S*S  09  S KeOtowefl  7-7-HJ N KmMUy  11 

211  0-00080  DON’T  CRY  (23)  Dan  Enrco  lnci»*  5-7-10  IOraTtaUw7 

TOP  nw  TW  Okaal  Onttia  9,  CMOnat  HI  7,  Ma  9 

Mfcp  7-4  »au  Oration.  8-4  Cutanool  Kid.  5-1  Had*  U Vtata.  B-1  LMa  FteiMng.  10-1  tola.  M-i 
KaaAan.  IB-1  Yadooii.  11  nramra. 

3.1  5 NBOflOB  WASNMCTDH  NATHS  RELATED  NAB3W  STAKES  3Y0  Ira  M ITSpda 
CLS74 

301  000  PA«Wr»  HLL  fat)  M Tampans  Ml Pltehtaraal 

302  600-643  WHAT  JH WANTS (37) JO NteU  W — * l~n ~ 

303  03-005  ATiEKCA (34) SWIBami 5-n JWmwl 

304  5-02332  U«r OAUKA(B)B Hite 6-11 (Mai 

306  00-62  PBIFNCr BUT (34) P Cole 3-11  CRONarB 

TOP  KHM  TWe  Prated  OK  B,  Slav  Oaten  7 

RdRap  6-4  Gray  Gaarea,  3-4  Ponaa  GKL  3^  Attenra.  10-1  ParrMte  HB.  33-1  Watt  An  Unite.  9 nramra. 

3.45  AHHCAN  HDUinOH  HANDICAP  3YD  Tf  CL048 

401  VI  HOB  KRYSTAL  BAX  (14)(0)  TBanun  9-7 J Fortran  4 

402  230443  CMOC  FANTASY CAU9)(H)  Uartyn  Warn 9-7 .^ICarAl 

409  00-2342  BLESSED  8PHKT  (33)  C Wall  9-3 ODafSoUB 

404  0-60002  OMELUUD (13)09 PEvtmVU  VJOVmarM 

<WW  m3«0THEWAD(inPP)O»*nUlVn  L— KMWl 

40B  005-335  YOUNO nHDNRfCX (134) (BP) KBurtaiM  SHhnrtT 

407  4022B3  M3LSBABY  (12)JEym6-2 — JB  WHnH  (3)0 

409  240043  SILVEHWELOOII1  (7) (D)TEaatei1ly 8-1 Flna*0)9 

400  0005  MQCAKTON (27) R CaWsr 7-10 NCraMalO 

410  33-0001  NH  COHIESSA  (IQ)  (Ob  ai)  (0)  M Dods  7— 10  PdaOBujai 

TOP  FORM  HP*  OrM  Lad  8,  Macartm  7,  Mi  9d>y  6 

■rattan  7-2  Ortel  Lad.  VI  KfyaM  Wax.  0-2  Btaasad  SpM.  VI  Ueii  Baby.  6-1  Oomle  Fanway.  Hccanon. 
DM  Nod’s  Coaiam.  Sumr  Wetamr.  

4.15  BATTLE  OF  MNNOOI  HU  IflOIlD  STAKES  7f  C2JB3T  . . 

SOI  30-2TD1  NROCTIMK  HID  (17)  09  lln  14  Hnetey  5-9-0 rAHtaal 

3U  306460  BAH0AS»O7)(et»P  Emu  4-M — IjPortmaB*  - 

BO>  040031  LNRALHHH|NS)<D)WHIIgh4-P-0 RLmptaB 

M 30-2014  PMH0RIAQE (99) (D) (BP) KBuAa 4-6-0 - __M Wtaa* 4*  . 

SOS  000450  ANONYM (16) (D) (V) DMdtaBa 4-3-11 JUrateraMi 

90S  003309  KBOSV (19) (DIP Cahqr 5-6-11 — H2Ml2 

907  00324-2  YOKAU. U»OQS(19) (0)  WCoBmildga 6-8-11 JHHmarB 

500  040642  ITBA/1  IIIH  (9) (CO)(SP)l*i  j Rmwten 4-0-6 KMoa7 

TOP  rONi  TWIi  IfU  AradmiiJ  8,  Nrgahara  Oa*d  T,  Lagil  In—  6 

NatHas:  7-2  Etraoum  flora.  VI  Yana  Lodge.  B-2  Kid  Ory,  6-1  Legal  Inge,  8-1  Prone  tango,  ft 
Amtemle.  8 raw. 

4.45  BOSTON  T»  PARTY  HANDICAP  3TOSr»X|rdaCLA44 

BOI  EDO-Ill  DNSSBT  LYNX  (49){0)T  Waaon  0-7 Ohnmil 

•02  8-6Ue.  NO  IHMKIY  NUTS  (14)  (D)  J Bony  B-6 -JCraraNB 

■02  603066  KOH MAJESTIC (13) Manym Kan* B-4 Tnf  i no 

■04  002002  UaBSYKOPN (7)09 CFaMlunLM - -'imrtllr 

806  W-6015  WSTBU0B.(12}(O(BnUWEa3tart|B-13 

008  ODD  PtAYTHCTQ*E{28)  Kflula  3-11 IHIant  1 

007  140-000  BEE H9AUH  NOT (28) (0) M W EflWrOy  W > CkhiIhH 

MO  36V043  KATY-O (7) P Cefwr  B-4 9MM 

600  293SP4  MAHIHO  S1W9KT  (1)  P Etaaa  8-3 JFB»ra.74- 

810  006056  mCKLEIDH IHS(17) INa VAconHyB-1 NCraSal 

911  000-264  JMMmmiOIM{MQR Spev 0-0 JLeraa« 

■H  . 400644  CAMOINtHH (9) T EaNaiOy 6-0 TIM  nil  I I 

TOP  PCHBI  Tfl  Crakorar  8,  HdMra  INoa  7,  Kray-O 

0aHtap4-lCainl(Hiimr.0-2UartaaBWa(l5-i  HaMatan  UM.  Bangay  Hopa- 13-2  Jenraltranhorn.  vi 
KbHL  B-1  Ulater  Joel  — , 


• Blinkered  today  ftr 
NanJLsk  LogBDdTRiYar 
HAYDOCK;  BJ0  Fla*  Ft 
Malden;  2L30  College  NlfiDL 


Results 


CATTBUCK 

8-20  (8Q:  1,  BLUB  BOMBER,  J FOTint 
(2-1  lav);  2,  Sanaa  at  Priority  (4-1);  S, 
■881  Kopt  Soonrt  (7-1).  S ran  IX.  IX  (T 
Barron)  ToW.  £3Jtt  E1S0.  Cl  W.  El  JO.  Dual 
! F:  E&Stt  Tritr£ll  SO  CSP:  £9J1. 

LH  (7iy  1.BOLUH  DOROTHY,  M BJreh 
(11-8):  2,  CM  Santa  (26-1);  3,  DMm 
(10-11  FtV).  S ran.  2. 2.  <T  Eauaroy)  Tots; 
£2-90;  El  ,40.  £5J0.  £1.00  Dual  F:  02.80. 
i Trio:  E15S0.  CSF:  £2925.  tfft  No  Probtam 
Jac. 

UO  (1m  41):  1,  MARLY  DAMCSR,  L 

Newton  15-2):  2,  MHarale  (0-i  r.  3,  Noaojr 
MaOaa  (9-1).  2-1  tav  Cron  Talk.  1 1 ran.  5. 
hd.  [W  Halgh)  Tola  EUS0.C1  Ja  ££20.  £2.40. 
Dual  P.£16J3a  Trio:  £83.10.  CSFiEJlia.  NR; 
North  Ardor,  Rsve-On-Hadiey. 

3-00  (91):  1.  NMETY-HVE,  K Fallon 
0-4):  2,  Ctta  Hand  (B-1);  % Doable 
0lMrBfi-1).SraiL  S,  2X.  UFUzOerakDTotti 
£1 -SO;  £1.10.  £2.10.  Dual  F'.ELDO.CBF:  CBJSEt 
NFf.  Swan  AT  WhUlny  widxJrftum.  rule  4 
daduchonOOp. 

4L20  (7f>  1,  (MATS  THUS,  K Fallon 
(8-1);  2,  MyoOo  Ctnda  15-2  jHavl;  3, 
Fancy  A Fortum  114-1).  5-2  jt-4av  Fall? 
O'Mancsa.  10  ran  2 9 lE  Wcymes)  Tote' 
CS20-.C1.30  C2  00  £2  30  Dual F- £8  00  Trip 
£197  7tt  CSF  £31.06 


*JO  (1m  4 iy  1,  ETTBaV  PARK,  J 
Warner  (4-1);  S,  Omnuml  Warrior 
I \1V9k  ».  Plraratnm  IUa  1S-2).  3-2  tav 
Alajde  W ran,  8.  2X.  (M  Johnston)  Toic: 
£4.70;  £2.60.  £2.80.  C2JXL  Dual  T:  £3100. 
CSF-  M7.9S.  Tr  least  £190.10. 

JACKPOT:  £1^94.00. 

HLACHPODCaja  ouADPonemBa 

POUCESTONE 

7-30  (71)1  1,  HEM  HARHUm,  T Sprnks 
(T-z):  *,  Sang  IBM  (4-1);  3,  Dnrih  (3-1 
lav),  11  ran.  Sh  hd,  7.  (JDunloo)  Tola;  E&BO; 
£1  ia  Cl £1  S0l  Dual  F:  £6.40.  Trio*.  Ca». 
CSF:£17Jff. 

3LDO(Tf>  1,  STAR  OF  QOU3,  Paul  Eddery 
18-11;  2,S4NPpHtea  Ban  (7-1);  3,  RateMyatf 
(8-1).  10-3  lav  Ur  Cube.  11  ran.  a*.  1.  (C 
Egorion)  Tcak  £11X0;  £3.10,  E1S0,  won 
Dual  Fr  C1&S0.  Trio:  Saaaa  C$P.  £46.05. 
Tricast  £316.64, 

&A0  (SO:  1 > LETTHM  LODOK,  6 Drown* 
(IM  (av):  >•  Wndbora  ta-i);  3,Hnma>a 

Hah  (10-1 ).  S ran.  6.  IX  m Cal  laohan)  tu« 

CZ&X  D.00.  £1.10,  Dual-F:  £3.10  CSF:  E».22  , 

<oO  dm  TQ:  1«  HAL  HOO  YAMXML  T 
Spraka  (9-4); hlnlhiia:  PniRgi  (4-5 lav); 

*.  ifinh^r  Pfaaotan  (6-2).  6 ran.  4.  12. 
(Major  W H«ra)  Tote;  Q.1D;  £1.10.  El.rn 
Dual  F-  £1  SO.  CSF-  C4.38. 

4-30  dnt  40;  i,  HWIttSAM,  T Sprata  . 
(6-1).  *•  Nacrad  Ulnar  (4-1);  3.  •own 
Crowma  (1 1-1 1. 3-1  lav  Dam  vna.  Oran.  3,  a. 


B-SOSnaNpaara* 
7400  JHy  Woo 

Tinirateir 


ajouw 
9.90  tola  arawdi 
MOItemiiiCi 


team  tori  hii|afala.»PmuliralMnai  a.  notag  Pam 

6.50  CtYWOLAPPHOmeW  HANDICAP  7TaoyA«t3J>8a 

1 1-00300  PUT  OF  ALL  (13}  j Berry  4-10-0 

a 831382  MY  OALLBRY  (7)  m A Blltay  5-0-0 

a 500016  9HHIA* (IB) Ulterior 4-M 

4 . 000014  WNRHR  (COIfT  (8)  CBmoks  6-0-7  

9 3-00102  8PAN9MNIHP9  (99)  UWEaotelby  4-0-6 

« Q3B21  NIH  ACT  (01)  Uaflyn  MaaOa  3-3-13 

7 D68404-  HAMUNOI  (344)  B Munay  5-3-10  

‘8  310031  SEA  SPOOK  [38)  (D)  II  Bllrafclrd  5-6-6 

8 3220-00  IMUNCIJIia(IB)  E Alteon  3-0-2 

10  OOOMO  PNHCV  PANN0T(14)  R NlMWa  44H 

11  500000  NOVALCOHHNAN  (19)09  DUnay  7-7-13  


J _C  LmrtOra  (3)  8 


araora(3)9 

Vi* 

Stall* 

.Ararat  mo 
mrraoqia 

HmdalO 
■•ri i*a  (8)  T 
*»  >Sr>.r(7) 


IS  6-00306  nLLFAHI  KATE (63)  HBrtetMiirne  5-7-10  J ~ '~[T]  1 

19  500M)  9AUAHD  LADY  (8)  (Q  J WotewrigM  4-7-10  P Da*  (5)1 

IIPHHT1Hilmi*8lN»«.1tahwte7,Rara|H 

■raarap  B-2  Wra  Ate.  S-i  Water  Seoul  Tt-S  Spansn  Sups.  6-1  Uy  (tellary.  Sea  Spouse.  3-1  BonOI  AH, 
O-i  UautoagL  IS  nramra. 

7J20  SCAJSA  4-4C8P  HUHSAPOHpr  8HJJMQ  STAKN8  gYO  1 OL5TT 

H Lards 


1 0 

9 103532 

9 ca 

4 . 35 

s 0 

9 28 

7 606 

B 0048 


T Ottawa 

l O Partita  (3)  8 

8-6 WCanm4 

TOP  row  IIP81  HriTraBOitHra,  JNtete»a7,WfinilaWB  8 
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Saints  turn  to 


Souness  steel 


Russall  Thomas 


The  TIDE  of  manage- 
rial change  swept 
Graeme  Souness  tack 
into  British  football 
yesterday  when  Southampton 
entrusted  a difficult  Premier- 
ship future  to  the  Scot’s  brand 
of  leadership. 

Souness.  installed  in  time 
for  a hastily  convened  midday 
press  conference  at  The  Dell, 
claimed  he  was  returning  a 
wiser  and  calmer  manager  — 
'Tve  mellowed  a lot”  — but 
Southampton's  staff  can  brace 
themselves  for  a demanding 
style  of  management 
In  return  for  a three-year 
contract  worth  £500,000.  Sou- 
ness will  demand  that  the 
players  perform  to  their 
potential.  “That  is  one  of  the 
qualities  I will  be  bringing  to 
this  club  — trying  to  get  the 
best  out  of  the  people  who  are 
here.” 

That  message  will  not  be 
lost  on  Matthew  La  Tissier. 

But  Le  Tissier.  mishandled 
talent  or  classic  under- 
achiever. depending  on  view- 
lint  can  benefit  in  realising 


Souness . . . Tve  mellowed' 


his  greatest  ambition,  insisted 
his  new  manager. 

“Le  Tissier  is  the  most  tal- 
ented footballer  in  Britain, 
said  Souness.  "and  rf  he  is 
honest  with  himself  he  knows 
he  could  do  more  than  he  did 
last  season.  I want  to  get  more 
out  of  him  and  I want  to  get 
him  back  where  he  belongs  — 
that's  back  in  the  England 
side" 

But  this  player's  distinctive 
talents  will  be  sympatheti- 
cally accommodated  within 
the'  Souness  framework. 
“With  someone  of  Matthew’s 
ability  in  your  side,  you've  al- 
ways got  a chance  of  winning 
any  match.  He  is  a very 
special  talent  and  he  must  be 
treated  in  a special  way.  1 
think  that  everyone  at  the 
club  appreciates  that  even 
the  other  players.” 


‘Le  Tissier  is  the 
most  talented 
footballer  in  Britain 
and  if  he  is  honest 
he  knows  he  could 
do  more  than  he 
did  fast  season’ 


Souness  conceded  that 
Southampton  was  an  unlikely 
port  of  calh  even  though  he 
had  expressed  an  interest  in 
a new  start  in  English  foot- 
ball after  be  mg  sacked  after 
one  season  in  Turkey  with 
Galatasaray. 

At  Southampton,  he  said, 
“it  will  be  very  different  from 
anything  else  I have  been 
used  to.  The  dub  is  smaller 
than  Liverpool  and  Glasgow 
Rangers  but  I can  always 
remember  as  a player  and  as  a 
manager  that  I never  used  to 
like  coming  here  much. 
That’s  what  1 aim  to  carry  on 
doing.” 

Southampton  safeguarded 
their  Premiership  place  only 


on  the  last  day  of  the  season. 
But  Souness  was  rapidly  per- 
suaded by  the  club's  dlrector 
of  football  Lawrie  McMen- 
emy.  “It  took  me  only  five 
minutes  in  Lawrie's  company 
to  convince  me  about  taking 
the  job.  He  is  passionate  about 
the  game,  and  so  am  L" 

McMenemy  returned  the 
compliment  “Graeme  was  the 
first  and  only  man  we  inter- 
viewed for  this  job.  The  play- 
ers report  back  for  training 
on  Monday  and  we  felt  it  was 
important  to  appoint  someone 
who  everyone  respects  — 
players  and  fens  alike.* 

Souness  played  down  the 
inequity  of  spending  power 
in  the  Premiership;  neverthe- 
less this  will  be  an  intriguing 
test  of  his  buying  acumen. 
After  his  much-criticised  £20 
million  wheeler-dealing  at 
Liverpool,  he  will  have  an  ini- 
tial £3  million  to  spend  at 
Southampton. 

An  examination  of  his  man- 
management  ability,  too.  An 
uncompromising,  abrasive 
approach  upset  many  senior 
players  at  Liverpool,  quite 
apart  from  his  abandonment 
of  several  Anfleld  traditions, 
before  he  left  early  in  1994. 

But  the  43-year-old  Souness 
said:  Tm  definitely  a differ- 
ent character  from  the  man  I 
was  last  time  in  Rngiand  I am 
more  experienced  and  I think 
1 am  less  excitable  than  I was 


maybe  five  years  ago.  Maybe  I 
am  prepared  to  listen  to  other 
people  more  than  I have  ever 
done. 

“Don't  forget  1 was  very 
young  when  I first  became  a 
manager  with  Rangers.  1 
think  I am  a better  manager 
now,  but,  of  course,  only  time 
will  telL" 

After  George  Graham 
scorned  Southampton's  inter- 
est. Souness  emerged  as  first 
choice,  ahead  of  two  other 
Scots,  Joe  Jordan  and  Lou 
Macari,  for  the  post  vacated 
when  Dave  Merrington  was 
sacked  three  weeks  ago. 
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flick  of  the  wrist  ...  Ian  Salisbury  goes  through  his  paces  at  Trent  Bridge  before  being  omitted  from  England's  team 
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Atherton  plays  forward  to  leggie 
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Mike  Sefvey  at  Trent  Bridge  on  why  Ian  Salisbury  was  deemed 
surplus  to  requirements  for  the  third  Test  against  India  starting  today 


Chelsea  chase  Di  Matteo 
as  Leeds  lasso  Bowyer 


T 


Mark  Redding 


CHELSEA  are  attempt- 
ing lo  flout  their  own 
traditions  by  snapping 
up  a Serie  A player  under  the 
age  of  30. 

The  Blues  have  set  their 
sights  on  Roberto  di  Matteo. 
who  played  for  Italy  in  the 
European  Championship. 
Yesterday  Chelsea’s  manag- 
ing director  Col  in  Hutchinson 
travelled  to  Rome  to  talk 
terms  with  the  Lazio 
midfielder. 

Di  Matteo,  26.  would  join 
the  recent  signing  Gianluca 
Vialli  (31  > and  last  year's  cap- 
ture and  now  player-manager 
Ruud  Gullit  (33)  among  the 
Italian  league  old  boys  at 
Stamford  Bridge. 

“We’ve  had  preliminary  dis- 
cussions with  Di  Matteo  and 
will  see  what  develops.”  Hut- 
chinson said.  "It  was  a very 


interesting  trip  and  Di  Matteo 
is  a very  switched-on  guy.” 

Robust  but  skilful.  Di  Mat- 
teo played  in  Italy’s  first  and 
last  games  in  Euro  96,  but  was 
one  at  the  five  players  disas- 
trously left  out  for  the  inter- 
vening defeat  by  the  Czech 
Republic. 

Meanwhile  Chelsea  sealed 
the  purchase  yesterday  of 
Prance's  Frank  Leboeuf  for  a 
club  record  £2.5  million  from 
Strasbourg.  “I  want  to  win 
everything  at  Chelsea  be- 
cause I’ve  never  won  any- 
thing in  France,"  the  de- 
fender said. 

Italy's  premature  exit  from 
Euro  96  has  dropped  them 
from  third  to  fifth  to  the  latest 
Fifa  rankings,  while  Eng- 
land's domestic  heroics  have 
catapulted  them  11  places  to 
13th.  Brazil  remain  top  and 
Germany  second. 

Leeds  United  have  won  the 
race  to  sign  the  19-year-old 


Di  Matteo . . . robust  Italian  Thatcher uncut  diamond 


Charlton  midfielder  Lee  Bow- 
yer. The  EUand  Road  club, 
which  was  taken  over  in  a 
£20  million  deal  by  the  Cas- 
pian groap  this  week,  will  pay 
£2.6  million  for  the  England 
Under-2i  player.  The  fee 
breaks  the  British  record  of 
£2.5  million  for  a-  teenager 
that  took  John  Hartson  from 
Luton  to  Arsenal  in  1995. 

*1  decided  to  come  to  Leeds 
because  I thought  I would 
learn  most  here  from  the 
manager,  the  players,  the 
coach  and  all  the  facilities 
they  have,"  Bowyer  said. 

His  Under-21  team-mate  Ben 
Thatcher  has  signed  for  Wim- 
bledon. from  MiUwall  for  about 
£2  million.  "He’s  an  uncut  dia- 
mond, but  well  turn  him  into 
a polished  gem,”  promised 
their  owner  Sam  Hammam. 

However,  the  Dans’  hopes 
of  taking  Steve  Lomas  from 
Manchester  City  for  £1.75  mil- 
lion were  dashed  when  the 
midfielder  declined  to  move. 

Sheffield  Wednesday  are 
trailing  the  Rotherham  goal- 
keeper Matt  Clarke,  who  is 
valued  at  around  £300,000, 
while  their'  neighbours  Shef- 
field United  have  agreed  a fee 
of  £500.000  for  the  Stoke  left- 
back  Lee  Sandford.  The 
Blades  hope  to  appoint  Chel- 
sea’s Nigel  Spackman  as 
player-coach  or  assistant 
manager  to  Howard  KendalL 

The  Premier  League  is 
being  pressed  by  the  First 
Division  clubs  for  urgent 
talks  over  the  administration 
of  the  game  and  what  they  de- 
scribed as  the  "maximisation 
of  revenue". 


'HE  Hyde  Park  old 
farts  concert  last 
weekend  was  proba- 
bly not  the  place  for 
fresh-faced  young  Sussex  lads 
who  do  not  list  nostalgia  trips 
in  their  Who’s  Who  recrea- 
tion entry,  so  it  is  unlikely 
that  Ian  Salisbury  was  there 
to  hear  whether  or  not  Bob 
Dylan  chanted  Subterranean 
Homesick  Blues  down  his 
nasal  passages.  But  Salis- 
bury, a surprise  call-up  to  die 
England  squad  for  the  third 
Test  did  not  need  a weather 
man  to  know  which  way  the 
wind  blew  yesterday. 

A quick  glance  out  ccf  his 
Nottingham  hotel  window 
first  thing  would  have  told 
him  all  he  needed  to  know: 
low  scudding  gun-metal 
clouds  and  driving  rain  are 
not  a precursor  to  the  sort  of 
biscuit-dry  conditions  a leg- 
spinner  craves.  An  early 
breakfast,  a farewell  to  the 
lads,  and  he  urns  in  his  car 
beading  south  for  the  start  of 
Sussex’s  game  at  Arundel. 

Salisbury  has  played  seven 


Test  matches  in  four  years. 
taking  just  16  wickets:  Naren- 
dra  Hirwani  India's  second- 
string  leggie,  managed  as 
many  an  his  debut  The  wick- 
ets have  cost  Salisbury  al- 
most 60  runs  apiece,  which 
just  about  qualifies  him  to 
polish  Shane  Wane's  step- 
ping-out  shoes. 

Yet  his  recall  came  not  on 
the  back  of  a marvellous  run 
for  his  county  but  with  just  13 
first-class  wickets  — eight  in 
one  match  — behind  him-  He 
is  capable  of  producing  a dev- 
astating delivery  but  like  be- 
luga caviare,  bis  bowling 
overall  is  an  expensive  lux- 
ury and  one  that  at  present 
can  be  ill-afforded  in  an  Eng- 
land side  that  has  been  pains- 
takingly restoring  its  credi- 
bility and  is  in  no  position  to 
run  before  it  can  walk  prop- 
erly again. 

He  was  never  going  to  play 
this  Test,  prompting  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  his  journey 
was  really  necessary.  The 
answer,  of  course,  is  yes,  if 
cricketers  are  to  receive  any 


encouragement  to  strive  for 
betterment. 

Finger-spinners,  as  Mike 
Atherton  pointed  out  yester- 
day. have  not  generally  won 
Test  matches  in  recent  years. 
If  anyone  knocks  the  packmen 
from  their  perch,  it  is  file 
wristy  twiddlers:  Warne. 
Rumble,  Mushtaq,  young  Ad- 
ams, and  before  that  the  likes 
of  Abdul  Qadir  and  Hirwani. 
But  the  purveyors  of  this 
most  difficult  of  arts  have  to 
be  extremely  good  if  they  are 
not  to  be  a maverick  adjunct 
to  a more  reliable  finger-spin- 
ner, and  Salisbury,  at  26,  is 
not  close  to  that  standard. 

Give  him  a couple  of  years 
though,  with  the  right  en- 
couragement, and  be  very 
well  might  be;  to  that  end 
England  are  not  going  to  let 
him  slip  away  despondent.  To 
compete  effectively  in  all  con- 
ditions, it  looks  like  they  will 
need  one  and,  in  a threadbare 
cupboard.  Salisbury  is  alone. 

“He  is."  said  Atherton,  “our 
leg-spinner.  The  pitch  showed 
no  real  sign  of  wear  over  five 


days  last  year  and  the  likli- 
hood  was  that  we  were  only 
ever  going  to  play  one  spin- 
ner. Min  Patel  was  first 
choice  at  the  start  of  the 
series  and  has  done  nothing 
wrong  and  now  it's  up  to  him 
to  do  well  and  try  and  stay  in 
the  side.  But  with  Salisbury'.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  he 
knows  he’s  our  leg-spinner 
over  the  medium  to  long  term 
and  we  are  looking  to  him  to 
be  part  of  the  scene." 

Atherton  said  that  hind- 
sight did  not  make  him  regret 
fielding  a full  hand  of  seamers 
at  Lord's.  "It  leaves  fewer  op- 
tions. for  the  captain,  but  I 
was  happy  with  the  make-up 
of  the  team  and  I don't  believe 
that,  apart  from  the  over  rate, 
a spinner  would  have  made 
much  difference.” 

Given  that  despite  the  lack 
of  assistance  from  the  pitch 
Mike  Watkinson  and  Richard 
Illingworth  bowled  more  than 
half  England’s  overs  against 
West  Indies  here  last  year.  Pa- 
tel will  definitely  play,  and  so 
the  only  decision  this  morn- 
ing — apart  maybe  from 
whether  or  not  to  wear  ga- 
loshes — is  whether  they 
should  play  the  batsman  who 
bowls  a bit.  Ronnie  Irani,  or 


the  bowler  who  bats  a bit, 
Mark  Ealham. 

Atherton  is  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  trying  to  sit  on  a 
lead,  and  will  not  be  content 
with  just  trying  to  close  the 
match  down.  But  with  Eng- 
land one  up  and  requiring 
only  a draw.  Irani  would  still 
seem  the  likeliest  option. 

India  meanwhile-  having 
discovered,  perhaps,  the  path 
to  the  future  at  Lord's,  will 
persist  with  Mongia  as  an 
opener  with  Rathore.  omit  Ja- 
deja  and  continue  to  leax-e  out 
Manjrekar.  who  turned  his 
ankle  in  the  first  Test  and 
watched,  glumly  no  doubt,  in 
the  second  as  Ganguly  and 
Dravid  knocked  holes  in  his 
personal  ambition.  They  have 
also  left  out  Mhambrey.  intro- 
ducing instead  another 
seamer,  Ankola,  and  in  a five- 
man  attack  that  leaves  a croc- 
odile’s tail  will  choose  this 
morning  between  Raju's  left- 
arm  spin  and  Hirwani 's  leg- 
spin  to  complete  things. 


—•a*.' 


at: 


ENGLAND  tfiomr  M A Atherton  icajSl  A J 
Stewart.  N Hussain.  G P Thorp?,  g A Hide, 
fl  C Irani.  M A Ealham.  R C Rowell.  C C 
Lewis.  0 G Cork.  M M Patel.  A 0 Mullally 
INDIA  ll»0<nV  V S Rathore  N R Mongi*.  S 
C Ganguly  S R Tendulkar.  M Azharuddifl 
(capfl.  R S Drava.  A Sum  Ole  j Snnalh  S 
A Ankola.  B K V Prasad,  N D Hirwani  S L 
V Rafu,  S V Manjrekar. 
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Tour  match:  Somerset  v Pakistanis 


Fluent  Anwar  takes  early  Shine  off 


David  Foot  at  Taimten 


Poborsky  United  bound 


Ian  Ross  on  the  Czech  micffiefderis  decision 
to  join  the  Double  winners  in  £3.6  million  deal 


Karel  poborsky  last 

night  agreed  to  Join 
Manchester  United. 
The  £3.6  million  transfer  of 
the  gifted  Czech  Republic 
midfielder  from  Slavia 
Prague  will  be  formally 
completed  in  Switzerland 
at  the  weekend.  ■ 

After  a series  of  outstand- 
ing performances  in  the 
European  Championship 
finals,  the  24-year-old  Po- 
borsky chose  Manchester 
United  ahead  of  a number 
of  other  clubs,  including 
Lazio. 

Poborsky  telephoned  ths 
United  manager  Alex  Fer- 
guson yesterday  evening  to 
say  lie  wished  to  play  in  the 
Premiership  next  season. 

Ferguson  will  teke  bis 
spending  to  £S  million  later 
today  when  the  Norwegian 
international  central  de- 
fender Ronnie  Johnson, 
who  plays  for  Besiktas,  ar- 
rives from  Turkey  to  com- 
plete a £1.5  million 
transfer. 

A second  Norwegian,  in- 
ternational, the  striker  Ole 


Gunnar  Solskjaer,  is  still 
involved  in.  negotiations 
with  the  Doable  winners 
about  a proposed  £1.6  mil- 
lion move  to  Old  Trafford. 

' Meanwhile  Ferguson  was 
continuing  his  dogged  pur- 
suit of  Alan  Shearer, 
revealing  that  he  had 
tabled  a third  bid  for  the 
Blackburn  Rovers  and  Eng- 
land centre-forward. 

Ferguson,  on  holiday  In 
Malta,  told  reporters:  “We 
have  made  another  in- 
quiry. The  ball  is  firmly  in 
Blackburn’s  court.”  Black- 
burn’s response  has  been  to 
issue  another  statement  of 
their  intention  to  hold  on  to 
Shearer. 

Blackburn’s  chairman 
Robert  Coar  said:  “We  have 
had  an  inquiry  from  Man- 
chester United  but  have 
told  them  that  Alan 
Shearer  is  simply  not  for 
sale.”  More  significantly 
Jack  Walker,  the  power 
behind  Rovers,  has  said: 
“There  is  no  way  Alan 
Shearer  is  going 
anywhere.” 


Shearer,  who  will  be  26 
next  month,  has  also 
spoken  saying:  “My 

relationship  with  Jack 
Walker  is  as  strong  as  it  al- 
ways has  been.  He  has  per- 
sonally telephoned  me  to 
say  there  had  been  interest 
from  other  dubs  bat  that 
he  has  rejected  their  inqui- 
ries. He  has  told  me  that 
Blackburn  want  to  buy 
players  not  sell  them.” 

Derby  County  are  to 
make  a £1.5  million  bid  for 
Norwich  City's  winger 
Keith  O’Neill.  Jim  Smith 
was  impressed  by  O’Neill 
when  he  saw  him  play  for 
the  Republic  of  Ireland 
against  Croatia.  County’s 
manager  bad  been  at  the 
match  to  check  on  his  new 
Croatian  signing,  the  mid- 
fielder Aljosa  Asano  vie. 

“I  have  asked  Norwich 
about  him  and  they’ve  told 
me  he’s  under  contract,  but 
I’m  going  back  with  an  im- 
proved offer,"  said  Smith. 

Paul  Bodin  has  joined 
Reading  on  a free  transfer. 
The  32-year-old  Welsh  in- 
ternational defender  was 
let  go  by  Swindon  Town  in 
May  after  helping  Steve 
McMahon’s  team  win  the 
Second  Division  title. 


■IFTY  years  ago  this 
* month  the  Tnffinnp  came 
here  and  were  bowled 
out  before  lunch  for  64.  It  was 
to  be  an  historic  innings  win 
by  tiie  county  against  the 
tourists’  finest  and  is  still  reg- 
ularly quoted  by  those  that 
say  they  were  there. 

Yesterday,  when  Pakistan 
arrived,  the  ball  did  not  swing 
as  once  it  did  for  Bill  An- 
drews (in  a pair  of  borrowed 
boots}  and  Bertie  Buse.  In- 
stead, there  was  consummate 
batting,  from  Saeed  Anwar  in 
particular. 

The  opener  had  come 
across  the  bridge  from  Ponty- 
pridd, where  on  Sunday  he 
scored  an  undefeated  double 
hundred.  Against  Somerset, 
after  another  exquisite  dem- 
onstration of  fluent  batsman- 
ship,  aesthetically  pleasing  in 
the  best  Asian  tradition,  be 
was  eventually  bowled  for  130 


as  he  went  for  an  exaggerated 
drive. 

Cosy  in  his  long-sleeved 
sweater,  overtly  hungry  for 
runs,  the  left-hander  repeat- 
edly penetrated  the  populated 
off-side  field  or  rolled  those 
dextrous  wrists  for  perfectly 
executed  clips  wide  of  mid- 
wicket 

The  miscellany  of  good- 
looking  strokes  compensated 
for  any  rain  delay.  Anwar's 
century  had  come  in  under 
three  hours  with  his  least  as- 
sured boundary,  one  of  21  in 
total.  The  stand  of  157  with 
Asif  Mujtaba  had  offset  the 
loss  of  two  early  wickets,  both 
to  Kevin  Shine. 

Pakistan,  put  in  by  Somer- 
set, suffered  an  unlikely 
reverse  in  the  eventful  open- 
ing over,  during  which  Shine 
bowled  two  wides  before  hav- 
ing A amir  So  hail  caught  at 
the  wicket  With  34  runs  off 
the  first  four  overs.  Pakistan 
had  seemed  to  be  treating  an 
under-strength  county  attack 


with  minimal  respect  Cad- 
dick.  Rose  and  Hayhurst  were 
all  missing  with  minor  inju- 
ries. That  meant  a recall  for 
Andre  van  Troost  the  bean- 
pole quickie,  left  out  after  the 
opening  championship  match 
of  the  season. 

Shane  Lee  got  the  new  ball 
ahead  of  him,  though  reward 
did  not  come  till  late  after- 
noon. Then  the  Australian 
took  out  Anwar’s  off  stump, 
had  a slightly  casual  Inza- 
mam-ul-Haq  well  held  by 
Turner  and  put  an  end  to  Asif 
Mujtaba’s  typically  conscien- 
tious half-century. 

Eight  thousand  spectators 
saw  the  Indians  in  1946;  you 
could  count  them  more  easily 
in  hundreds  yesterday,  a 
reflection  on  tbe  changing  at- 
titudes  and  bad  weather 
rather  than  any  slight  to  tbe 
attractive  opposition.  Play 
ended  on  253  for  five. 

Conversation  back  in  the 
pavilion  was  democratically 
divided  between  Anwar’s  in- 


nings and  the  announcement 
that  Somerset  have  launched 
their  own  cricket  academy 
The  first  six  students,  aged  16, 
have  been  chosen  to  attend  a 
rigorous  two-year  course  and 
those  of  them  that  watched 
yesterday  were  offered  some 
timely  role  models  from  the 
sub-continent 

• The  Sussex  fast  bowlers  Ed 
Giddrns  and  Paul  Jarvis  took 
two  wickets  apiece  as  Hamp- 
shire slumped  to  82  for  four 
from  37  overs  on  a rain-dis- 
rupted first  day  of  tbe  cham- 
pionship match  at  ArundeL 

• Will  Kendall  steered 
Oxford  to  a Varsity  match  re- 
cord total  of  513  for  six  de- 
clared at  Lord's.  The  middle- 
order  batsman  took  his 
overnight  score  from  79  to  145 
not  out.  Cambridge  were  164 
for  three  at  the  close. 

• Andy  Flower  has  resigned 
as  the  captain  of  Zimbabwe 

SfiSJhuree  years-  The  left- 
handed  batsman  had  led  them 
in  12  ot  his  16  Tests. 


Golf 


Torrance  curses  Druids  and  weakened  links  with  past 


David  Davies  in  DiMn 


FOR  the  sixth  successive 
year  the  Irish  Open  has 


turned  its  back  on  its  own  tra- 
ditions and  will  be  played  on 
an  inland  course,  full  of 
Americana. 

After  two  years  of  Kitiarney 
and  three  of  Mount  Juliet 
near  Kilkenny,  the  event, 
sponsored  by  Murphy's  Stout 
moves  to  Druids  Glen,  only 
some  20  minutes  south  of 
Dublin  but  a world  away  from 
the  linksland  courses  that 
made  Irish  golf  famous. 

Druids  Glen  is  a fabulous, 
and  luxurious,  place  to  play. 
It  cost  the  better  part  of  £10 
million  to  build  and  one  hole, 
which  required  half  a hill  to 
be  blown  away  and  some 
lovely  stone  bridges  to  be 


built  across  a river,  ran  up  a 
bill  of  £500,000.  The  designer, 
Pat  Ruddy,  worrying  about 
the  cost  consulted  the  owner 
as  to  whether  things  were  go- 
ing too  far.  "You  promised  me 
greatness,"  he  was  told.  "Give 
it  to  me." 

That  particular  hole,  the 
13th.  like  the  remainder  of 
course,  may  in  time  achieve 
greatness,  but  it  will  not  be  of 
the  type  that  are  have  come  to 
know  and  love  in  places  such 
as  Royal  County  Down.  Royal 
Portrush,  Royal  Dublin  and 
Portmarnock.  all  previous 
hosts,  with  Portmarnock  hav- 
ing it  no  less  than  18  times 
over  the  previous  60  years. 
These  were,  and  are.  supreme 
tests  of  links  play,  the  kind  of 
golf  that  determines  Open 
champions. 

Sam  Torrance,  the  defend- 


ing champion,  was  scornful  of 
the  way  Druids  Glen  was  set 
up.  "There  Is  American-style 
rough  around  the  greens  and 
it’s  too  tough.  It  doesn’t  suit 
the  course  and,  it  gives  you 
some  horrific  chips. 

“Also,  it  turns  bad  shots 
into  good  ones.  You  can  hit  a 
four-iron  thin  across  a green 
and  the  rough  will  stop  it  a 
foot  from  the  putting  surface. 
If  I could  choose.  I’d  take  Port- 
marnock. It’s  a great  test  of 
golf  and  a great  seaside 
course  with  the  Open  coming 
up." 

Torrance  was  not  particu- 
larly happy,  either,  about  the 
decision  to  i-hang**  the  par- 
five  18th  into  a 452-yard,  up- 
hill, into-th  e-pr  e v ailing-w  ind, 
lake- in-fb^nt-of-the- green  par 
tour.  “It's  simple,"  he  said.  “If 
the  wind  blows,  we  won’t  be  , 


able  to 


jet  up  in  two .” 
**  rough  this  week 
certain  to  be  some 
high  scores  and  despite  the 
pending  of  a further  £io  mil- 
lion to  torn  the  letb  centurv 
manor  Woodstock  Hoi£? 
“ft  a ci“bhouse.  bruised  e|i 
will  not  be  able  to  rest™4 
themselves  with  the  ferjhtC 

£ a ^vious  tetiJm 

St  TSttonhV^rentLLorii  R°h; 

ert^Tottenham.  Bishop  of 

He  suffered  a mild  skin 
isedto 


hathe  in  red  wipe.  But' as  it 


drained  away,  the  butler  ,n 
*hf  siphoned  S 

into  bottles  and  sold  it  to  a 
^hyPub-  The  butler,  it  is 
said,  lost  his  job.  the  pub 
licence,  and  the  bishop  gaJf 
new  meaning  to  the  term  "old 
soak  . ■'*“ 


Scoreboard 


Britannic  Assurance 
County  Championship 

(Fint  day  ot  tour;  today:  1 1 0J 
_ Sussex  v HAMPSHIRE 
Anmhw  Hampshire  nave  scored  82  lor 
Sasser. 

First  innings 

yp  Stephenson  c Jarvte  b Glddira  a 

J S Laney  Ibw  b Jarvis  g 

h O James  (h»  h Gtddins  » 

R A Smith  Ibw  b Jarvis __  »« 

V P Terry  not  out „ ’ 1S 

M Keech  n«  out M 

- - ” 


* 


■■■ 7 


Total  {tor  4.  37  overs)  _ ..  . n-> 

Pj«  of  wtofcstM  13.  13.  37/39 

tyt  Aymos.  S D Udai.  J N B 
Bovill  c A winner.  S M MJibum. 

Lewry  8-0-17-0;  Glaums 
11-0-84-t  Jarvfs  8-2-20-*  Law  b-2-n-n- 
Salisbury  4-0-12-0. 

5**®*®** ' ® W J Atfiey.  T A Radford,  -A  P 
"•I*  * QrosmiMd.  N J Lentwm.  Dec 
if Z'to tp,  ' O K Salisbury.  P W 

Jan^J  0 Lswry,  e S H Glddhts. 
uintJihs:  j Baldevstone  and  A Clarkson 


Tour  matches 

(First  day  of  ihree;  today-  1 j.oi 

.SOMmsCT  V PAKISTAN  XI 

Taunton  Pakistan  have  scored  2S3  lor 

First  inntagu. 

'Aamlr  Softai)  c Tomer  b Shine  ..  o 

c»aeed  Anwar  b Lea  - ~ . ,n 

Shahid  Anwar  Ibw  b Shine  Si 

As.r  Muilaba  lt>w  b Lea ... .. 

Inzartram-ul-Haq  c Tumor  b Lee  a 

Shadab  Katur  not  out  ‘ , n 

fRashia  Law  not  out " J ? 

Extras  [b*.  w4.  nbl2| 20 


Total  (tor  5.  71  errors) "zsa 

*****  wtolrotu  2.  51.  200.  214.  223. 

tafc  Wsqar  Vounte.  Muaftun  Ahmed. 
Ala-ur-Renman.  Mohammad  AXraro 
Bowllngi  Shine  1 5-0-7 7-2-  , __ 

v2n  Trowa  7-°'*8-oi  tatty 
-0:  Parsons  2- 1-9-0;  Biahiop 


u,. 


21- 

7-0-29-0 

SOMERSET:  M N Lathweff.  -p  O Bowler. 
M E *««**»'<*. s C Ecclestone.  K A Par- 
sorts.  8 Lee.  fR  J Turner.  J 0 Baity,  K j 
Shine.  A P van  T roooi.  I E Bishop. 
**nv*»K  V A Hold®  and  D R Shepherd 


No  play,  rain 

•*»«Sne*ejr  Yorkshire  v South  Africa  A. 

Varsity  match 

(Second  day  <*  Birae;  today:  11.01 

yP*v®rB|ly  513-5  dec  (A  C 
m l55' Kendall  145fto.  C M Gupte 
0 Sutcliffe  551.  Cambrtdoe  Unh^rS? 


*2-  88+ 


t 


*e£  IF  **  Vorkslifr«'to  Sue 

fLn'£.and  r*cov*r  a 

35  lf,e»  KMOiBd  W6  lor 
^rMa  r J056  on  the  llrst  day  ol  the 
Nb*>  Zealand  at 
aumoMta  i??  *l<Wlng  to  bat  England 
m a?  tor  tour.  But  MetoaKe  and 


as 


Ihe.r  slan,,  01  58  10 

ae  ta**anl3  » respectable  total. 


Starting  tottay 


Jtatn  TOT 

nJra.  1 V England  v 


anniL'SiL:'**  Sur/day” 

COUHTY 

Pasture  v °*d  h*S»uirili  Larv- 

Leiceaterani^^^Wre.  Ukmtan 
r Mldoirae,  grt.^*”.  Th"  Oust  Surrey 
2?nu,onarnaii*aH*^**OB*  Warwlckahlre  * 


2a 


bb 


30 


lit 

E»n 


*t*J| 

T»-*Vg| 

^V*'l 

***** 
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Athletics 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


Fredericks  flying  for  Atlanta 


Christie  off  the 
pace  but  Mighty 
Mjchael  pulls 
Black  to  British 
400m  record 


Duncan  Macfcay 

hi  r 


Linford  Christie 

bad  the  tables  turned 
on  him  here  last  night 
by  his  train ing  part- 
ner Fra  nine  Fredericks,  who 
missed  becoming  the  world's 
fastest  man  by  the  smallest 
possible  margin.  Michael 
Johnson,  meanwhile,  duly 
■won  the  400  metres  in 
43.66sec,  pulling  Roger  Black 
through  to  second  place  in  a 
new  British  record  of  44.37. 

Christie  finished  only  fifth 
in  the  100m  and  Fredericks, 
who  has  been  training  all 
year  with  the  Olympic  cham- 
pion under  his  coach  Ron 
Roddan,  ran  9.86sec  to  come 
within  O.Olsec  of  Leroy  Bur- 
reU’s  world  record  set  on  the 
same  track  almost  two  years 
ago  to  the  day. 

And.  if  the  Namibian  had 
not  celebrated  too  early  by 
throwing  his  arms  in  the  air 
on  the  line  rather  than  run- 
ning through  it,  the  record 
would  surely  have  been  his. 
Instead  he  joined  Carl  Lewis 
in  second  place  on  the  all- 
time  list  i. 

Fredericks,  who  had  posted 
his  world-record  potential 
when  he  ran  9.87  on  a cold 
night  in  HalBlnlfi  last  weak, 
was  one  of  three  men  to  dip 
under  10  seconds  in  the  Swiss 
race.  Canada’s  Donovan  Bai- 
ley. the  world  champion,  fin- 
ished second  in  9.93  with 
Trinidad’s  Ato  Boldon  third 
in  9.94.  it  brought  the  Olym- 
pian task  facing  Christie 
sharply  into  focus.  He  was 
never  involved  at  the  sharp 
end  of  the  race  and  his  time  of 
10.04  left  him  0.04  behind  Jan 
Drummond,  another  of  his  At- 
lanta rivals. 

Since  working  with  Chris- 
tie, Fredericks  has  been  per- 
forming as  though  someone 
has  suddenly  put  his  body  in 
fast  forward.  But  he  has 
surely  never  accelerated  like 
he  did  here  as  he  destroyed  a 
field  that  had  cost  the  orga- 
nisers $250,000  (£165,000)  to  as- 
semble, and  was  the -most 
star-studded  sines  last  year's 
world  championships. 

Once  Fredericks!  was  over 
the  line;  the  celebrations 
began  'in  earnest  and  it  was 
Christie  who  was  the  first  to 
shake  his  hand.  “These  were 
the  best  people  I’ve  raced 
against  in  all  my  life  and  to 


Quickstep  ...  Fredericks  flpkto  whwad  nfOiriatip,  haffc  tri  flfth  placw,  aftpr  pqnnllfrnp  th  t>  tteennd  fastest  TOftm  nfaTI  time  PHOTOGRAPH  rORAYMORTtMORE 


beat  all  of  them  was  fantas- 
tic,” said  Fredericks. 

Leaving  aside  the  9.79  sham 
of  Seoul,  the  indications  are 
that,  pushed  by  . the  same  field 
on  the  super-tost  surface  in 
Atlanta,  Fredericks  might 
rim  fester  this  .summer  than 
Ben  Johnson  did  in  Rome 
nine  summers  ago  when  his 
9.83,  on  his  own  admission, 
was  also  tainted. 

That  is  presuming,  of 
course,  that  Fredericks  runs 
in  the  100m.  The  1992  double 
Olympic  sliver  medallist  is 
leaving  his  options  open  as 


late  as  possible  whether  to  do 
that  distance  or.  the  200m. 
*Tm  entered  in  both  but  I 
have  to  sit  down  with  my 
coach  and  decide,”  he  said. 

Johnson,  confirming  his  in- 
■vmcibfllty,  blazed  to  a 'one- 
sided victory  after  a curious 
start  during  which  he  allowed 
his  compatriot  Darnell  Hall  to 
lead  for  the  first  200  metres. 
But  running  the  choppy  up- 
right style  reminiscent  of  the 
great  Jessie  Owens,  Johnson 
moved  down  the  home 
straight  Hke  a bullet,  his 
cheeks  ptdfing  out  in  quick 


Sport  in  brief 


Boxing  . .... 

Naseem  Earned,  the  WBO 
featherweight  champion,  is  to 
be  questioned  by  police  over 
allegations  that  he  assaulted 
an  11-year -old  boy.  Dale 
Boulding  claims  Naseem  hit 
him  after  an  incident  near  the 
Sheffield  gym  where -the 
boxer  trains. 

Naseem’s  trainer  Brendan 
Ingle  said  the  boxer  was  as- 
tounded that  Boulding,  a reg- 
ular visitor  to  the  gym  over 
the  past  18  months,  had  made 
the  claim. 

Boulding  claims  Naseem 
chased,  him.  after  he  made  a 
cheeky  remark  during  a foot- 
ball game.  “He  bent  my  fin- 
gers right  back  and  said:  ‘On 
your  knees.  You  dare  to  speak 
to  ftig  Prince  of  the  World  like 
that?’  He  forced  me  down  and. 
hit  me,"  the  boy  said. 

But  Iqglesaid:  “There,  was 
some-  name-calling  and. 
Naz  chased  him.  Be  brought 
h im  back  to  the  football  pitch 
and  tola  .him  to  get  an  with 
the  game,  but  thls.boy  turned 
an  the  taps  and  said  Naz  bent 
his  fingers  back." 

Rugby  League 

David  Stephenson  will 
resume  his  playing  career 
with  Oldham  Bears  when  his 
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two-year  drugs  ban  — im- 
posed after  he  was  tested  posi- 
tive for  steroids  in  March  last 
year  — expires  next  spring. 
The  Super  League  team  have 
agreed  a new  two-year  deal 
with  23- year-old  hooker  that 
will  start  when  the  suspen- 
sion ends. 

Hockey 

Great  Britain’s  men’s  team 
play  their  last  international 
before  the  Olympic  Games 
when  they  meet  Italy,  run- 
ners-up to  Switzerland  in  the 
Alp 8 Cup  last  week,  at 
Bisham  this  afternoon,  writes 
Pat  Rowley.  - 
Britain  will  be  looking  for  a 
morale-boosting  win  after 
their  recent  tired  displays  in 
Amsterdam,  and  will  be  par- 
ticularly hopeful  that  the  cor- 
ner specialist  Calum  Giles 
gets  on  the  score-sheet 
Britain's  women’s  team 
leave  for  the  United  States 
today.  They  are  to  acclimatise 
in  North  Carolina  before 
moving  on  to  Atlanta.  . 

Basketball 

Cleave  Lewis,  who  helped  the 
Worthing  Bears  to  three 
successive  Budweiser  Cham-, 
pionships,  is  returning  to  the 
Budweiser  League  club  as 
player-coach.  The  American 
guard-forward  replaces  - the 
former  England  international 
Colin  Irish,  who  has  joined 
the- French  club  Pitch  .Cho^e  t. 


Rugby  Union 


Quins  sign 
Cabannes 

WITH  the  15:man  code 
gearing  up  fear  Its  first 
fully  professional  season  in  a 
welter  of.  deal-making.  Quins 
yesterday  completed  the  sign- 
ing of  Laurent  Cabannes,  the 
32-year-old  French  flanker,  on 
a two-year  contract  - 
Rob  Andrew’s  Newcastle 
Gosforth  signed  tite  former 
Scotland  B forward  George 
Graham  on  a three-year  con- 
tract Graham.  30.  hasjieen 

^^"XcSS! 

who  were  paid  a ttansfer  fee. 
Bath’s  wing  Jon  Sleight- 

English  champions  next 
season. 


Results 


Wimbledon 


R Krajlcak  (Noth) 
loads  P SAMPRAS  (US,  1)  7-3.  7-*,  1-1 
unOnlatiKl;  J Stoftonbarg  (Aus)  lead!  G 
IVANISEVIC  (Cro.  4)  8-3.  7-8,  8-7 
unflntshML 

Rugby  Union 

STUDUrT  WORLD  CUP:  Pool  Cj  Italy  40. 
Russia  m Pool  n*  Scotland  45.  Uruguay 
25. 

Athletics 

I ilflilllHy  —law  ponr.  u— „ ,nOn 
1.  F Fredericks  (Nam)  BJOaac;  2.  D Bailey 
(Can)  BJO;  3.  A Boldon  (Trin)  AM;  fi.  L 
ChrioUa  (QB)  1(L04.  «OOn  1,  M Johnson 
(US)  4X88;  2,  R Black  (OB)  -UST.  3.  O Had 
(US)  44J1;  8, 1 Thomam  (GB)  44.71.  400n 
tmrdl— : r.  S Malata  (Z«ra)  4753;  Z B 
Bronson  (US)  4888;  3.  M ULtahall  (US) 
4848.  HanoMR  1.  K Balaasz  (Hun) 
80.02nr.  2.  H Weis  (Gar)  77  JM;  3,  E Bonn- 
MU  (IQ  77.02. 

Whom,  soon  1.  M Mutoia  (Mctzam- 
trig  us)  1.5818;  2.  A Fltalta  Dukrot  (Cuba) 
158JB7;  3.  C Crook*  (Can)  1.50.75;  8.  D 


Modahl  (QBI  24889. 1 BOOmi  1,  A WOyar- 
mann  (Swta)  4JBAS;  2.  N Mugo  (Kan) 
4.0420;  3,  F -FUbalro  IPw)  41)7.08  100m 
lianeMt  1.  L EngqvbtfSwa)  i23Zso«  2.  B 
BuMovh  nfufl)  12.71;  8 A Lopaz  (Cuba) 
1887.  . . 

Baseball 

NATIONAL  LgAIMHfi  San  Francisco  8 
Colorado  1;  Montreal  8 Atlanta  1;  Phfla- 
OelpMa  8 New  York  2;  Pittsburgh  7.  Chi- 
cago 15:  Houston  4.  Florida  3 (In  12);  St 
Louis  4.  C indrawn  3;  Ban  dago  8 Los 
Angelas  7. 

Al— CAM  UIAW  Oavaland  8 Kan- 
sas City  2;  Detroit  1,  Mihraukaa  2 (in  11); 
Now  York  7.  Boston  5;  Toronto  8 BalU- 
more  8;  Chicago  7.  iArraasota  4;  California 
8 Taxes  5;  Saattto  8 Oakland  11. 

Bowls 

[N  Ir aland): 

N On- 

Ms  (Ira)  bl  J Leeman  (Eng)  21-13.  Mu 

- r Ftobartaon/A  Allan)  bt  England 

(M  Blgga/3  Warren)  84-18  Ptorniw  Ireland 
(I  Stuart/J  CaUwsn/D  Hlll/S  Moran)  U 
Wales  (P  John/P  Howalta/R  FalrhurstfG 
Jen  06)  24-8.  M— < 121,  Ira M»d  loa 
(Scotland  first):  O A drain  bt  E Parkinson 
fa-21:  4 AWW*  W P Srnyltl  24-17*  W W 
Wood  bt B McCtoy  19-16:  A to  I BbtQ 
Scon  17-14;  A Cord*  bt  S ABon  23-13;  G 
Hood  kMrt  a N flnMm  18-28  . 

UMr  Ti iimcti  hilrr  dn^m  M 
Bata  (Scot)  bt  U Stawart  (Ira)  21-18  Tri- 
Bias:  teaMd  (C  RIchraondAJ  Fteming/G 
Hood)  bt  England  (A  WMb/S  Jonee/A  AD- 
codk)  18-14.  Meed  131,  wtdm  lia 
i&gllrall:  D Watt  bt  □ WllUns  28-13;  T 
Monk  bt  M Anstey  28-17;  J Bal  bt  S 
Wfatifre  24-21;  T Hangar  tool  to  W 
Tbomaa  13-26;  0 Smith  igaitoR  Weals 
20-21;  A Him— nw  bl  T Mounty  IB-17. 

Cricket 

MCOHD  » CWUmONEMPr  CardHA 
Duriutm  355-6  dae  |HII5  Waaion  122.  U J 
FbStar  71,  A Pratt  S8rn)  and  154-2  dec  t)  1 
Long  lay  85no.  M J Fatter  87).  Qlanxjrgon 
309-7  dec  (W  L Law  78nop  R L Evans  83no. 
J R A Williams  54)  and  188-7  (JR  A Wll- 
llants  60.WL  taw  BOno;  KUIaan  3-27  In- 
dudbig  a haMrtek).  Match  drawn, 
rknihwrr  ' DerbyaMa  330-7  d« 
(M  R May  107.  TCJO'eomttwet).  Hemp- 
shir*  163  (G  R TTaagua  84;  Vandrmu  5-28) 
and  88-2.  umcli  abandoned  aa  a drew. 
Soudioatai  Wsrwlckahlra  213  (A  Hataoz 
52no:  Kawttt  5-88  Falttwn  4-29).  Mlddi*- 
sax  320-8  (K  P Dutch  71,  D C Nash  51; 
Aina  a-80),  MAtoh  drawn. 

NO  HAY,  RAM 

CaWnghami  NotUngfiamshlra  300  (M  P 
Dowrran  100,-U  AttaM  71;  Hughes  5-63] 
and  145-5.  NordwnadNisMra250-4  dec  (T 
C Wahon  84,  A-Fordhsn).G3.  D J Salas 
SOno).  Match  atwndonad  as  a draw. 
■Mon  MowWnp  WcrastaraMra  144 
(Ormond  4-21)  and  23-1.  Latoastarsturs 
ill  (Brinkley  3-37.  Proses  5-59).  Match 
abandoned  as  a dran*. 


FWTTW1.;"-  a 


breaths  as  his  gold  rthntu 
bounced  on  his  chest  Passing 
through  the  finish  ifna  all 
ainng,  he  held  hi«t  arms  aloft 
before  setting  off  on  yet  an- 
other victory  lap. 

Black  once  more  confirmed 
his  position  as  the  best  quar- 
ter-miler  outside  the  United 
States  as  he  shaved  0.02  off 
the  British  record  he  had  set 
in  Birmingham  two  weeks 
ago.  *Tm  surprised  I ran  so 
fast  because  I haven't  been 
feeling  too  good  lately,"  he 
said.  “But  I'm  pleased  to  be 
running  44.3  consistently. 


Cycling 

TOUR  DC  FRANCS.  Pocuiti  aMp*  (Sola- 
sens  to  Lac  da  Madina.  232km):  1.  C Sau- 
graln  (Fr)  Auborvffllom  5hr43mln  SDaac;  8 
D NaUsaan  (Nadi)  Rabobank;  3,  R Jaar- 
maiw  (Swttt)  MG  Technogym;  4,  S Heulot 
(Fr)  GAN;  8 M Pfccofl  (it)  Brascialat  all 
same  dma;  8 C Cumin  (11)  Brasdalai  at 
4JSX  7.  e Magnln  (Fr)  Faadna;  8,  D Abdou- 
laparov  (Uzb)  Rofirc  B,  A Pitta  (LWi)  Ra- 
bobank; ttt  F Bald  bid  (It)  MG  Technogym; 
11.  F Moneaaabi  (Fr)  QAN;  12,  M Trawer- 
aonl  (ID  Carrera;  18  M cipoUtail  (W 
SAECO;  14,  F Simon  (Fr)  QAN;  IS.  EZabtri 
(Gar)  Deutsche  Telekom;  18  V Fofe  (N) 
Panaria;  17.  T Romtnger  (Swltz)  Mapal:  18 
S Oimlamlna  (Rua)  Rafln;  18,  B Hamburg  nr 
(Dm)  TVM;  20,  C Vaseeur  (Fr)  GAN  all  aL 
Also:  108  C Board  man  (GB)  QAN  4A3; 
' 137.  M Sclandri  (GB)  Motorola  at  Otari* 
1.  Heulol  22hr  53mln  SSmc;  2.  Pleooll  al 
22841 c;  8 Sau  grain  34;  4.  Jaermann  at;  8 
Neltaen  1^8  8 Moncasaln  3-54:  7.  A 
Zueiio  (Swttt)  ONCE  AD8  8 Y Berzin 
(Rua|  Qawtaa  4JK;  0.  A oiano  (Sp) 


4.12:  10.  B Kto  (Dan)  Deutocha 
4.16: 11.  M Induratn  (Sp)  Bar  earn  4.17)  18 
L Jalaban  (FO  ONCE  4^0;  13,  C Boardman 
(QB]  QAN  4.2%  14,  Rom  Inner  4.24;  18  J 
Swrada  (Cz)  Panaria  M;  18  M Mauri  (Sp) 
ONCE  AJS:  17.  Clpofflnl  4JK  18  E Dekker 
(Netti)  Rabobank  431;  18  M Guakfl  (H) 
PolU  432:  28  P SavoldaU  (H)  Roelono 
" 78 Sclandri  812.' 


Rowing 


H BN  LAY  ROYAL  REOATTAi  First 
rwMIHMHi  CUNI  LhMmBH  Lon- 
don C3X  lengths.  Braki  37aac;  Aoaoralt  bt 
BecBord  4S,  7.18  ItaM  bt  Ouintln  U0. 
7.1ft  NuNtaM  bt  Stanford  (US)  3 864; 
AreM  Kinatogtan  bt  CambridBa  30  a. 
7.04;  Cfiy  at  Bristol  lost  to  Wsmmar  Pan 
(SA)  31. 7.08  WatamTcrd  A U Bawdley  M. 
ISXr.  Mata  I (Ire)  bt  WalUnglont  B «8 
7.14;  R«wl  NMg*  bt  Royal  Navy  ll,  7.31; 
m bt  Walton  21. 7.11;  LoMkni  A bt  Not- 
tingham a union  2XL  7.06;  Laa  bt  Uartow 
3X1.  7.D7;  Stataas  bt  Uandsfl  *L  7.11; 
■mm  KmpI  aril  rah  (Gar)  bt  Upper 
Thames  398  850;  rarahraR  bt  Thame* 
Tradesmans  it,  7 Mi  DalsMoa  PtoroM 
(Ve)  bt  Durham  OB.  7.18 
TVHPLK  COP.  CMeal  A bt  UnW  Col 
London  a.  7.01:  Ohattislyds  UMv  bt 
Raaitag  LWv  XL  7.11;  Lawto  UMv  bl 
Oxford  LMv  lightweight  D8  7.1ft  Naphthyl 
lost  to  Uni*  of  Nrtetai  110, 7.11;  TrlnHy  Col 
DubOir  B lost  to  DattsnoMh  Cel  N (UB)  HO 
7.08:  HeUlBghean  (Mr  A bt  Okosnoe 
(Netti)  t».  7.03;  Datum  Umlv  bt  Flat  A 
Third  Trin  of  Cembridge  210.  734:  Neur- 
ees»e  Mr  br  Florid*  rr  (US)  easily.  7.ift 
HMi  (Noth)  bt  Magdalene.  Cam.  2L 
7J51;  Rha Baa  (SA)  bt  Edinburgh  Unlv  4X1. 
730;  ABenHn  CSy  (US)  M NBion  IMv 
(Japan)  S38  7.1ft  Detosnl  A (US)  bt 
RidWy  Col  (Can)  ZB.  85ft  WaUteRtam 
IMv  B bt  Magdalen  «.  7.13;  Mtum  bt 
Oranga  Coast  (US)  a 852;  Oxford 
Brooke*  ■ bt  Exeter  UnjvB,  7.11;  canr- 
<M  bt  imperial  B ».  7.18 
miNCBSI  B3ABKIH  ctlh  Bl  Kd- 
Marta  bl  Radley  B 310.  754;  mngrtoa 
OmarWi  bt  Badlbnl  Modern  Sch  390. 
7.30;  thrawahury  M A bt  AbUngdon  B 
SO.  754;  AHeadbn  Bah  A bt  Emanuel  2L 
733;  Chehanhara  Col  loto  to  IdnaNi  Sch, 
110, 7.14;  St  John's  High  (US)  leal 
ter  Upper  Mi  40,  7.32;  H 


(UG)  bl  Badtord  Sch  B B,  740;  St  ta#a  bt 
Hampton.  B IB.  TJMi  HemaM  Bah  A bt 
Cotorakw  218  738;  Bn  k Radley  A 1)8 
738  Cantor*  H KJugY  Sch  II.  8:48;  Bn- 
Muadh  bl  Oratory  U8  7.13:  Rreataond 
Col  (Can)  bt  King's  Sch  Worcester  SB. 
7JJ7;  ■adtord  loh  A bt  PangbouiM  2L 
7.05;  OtewSe  Sch  bt  Shrewsbiay  B 30. 
758  . 


WYPOLDCUPiTa 


rbt  Hereford 


4],  738;  IHulsy.bt  Upper  .Thames  Malty, 
7.4ft  Laa  bt  London  B 30. 75ft  WMm  U 
Blaumlaa  (Swltz)  not  roerad  out  IMMey 
B bt  Sind  (RaK)  rowKwar;  Beed  bt 
Uotaey  A 311.  75B;  Cenilaridtie  ss  bl 
Mortlaka  tO.  753:  Qna*a**TowrbtWat- 
ungfont  easily.  758  Vaata  bt  Thames 
Tradesmen  it  74ft  Tyae  bt  Thames  lit 
8 Oft  HuUMuiratn  B tt  RoyaJ  Enstoaers 
398  730;  QuMte  W Bradford-on-Avon  3, 
7.41;  iCtegMW"  W Rob  Roy  (dtef);  Cypat 
bt  City  at  Bristol  A 4)0, 7.40;  Baartag  bt 
Umdon  A M.  7,43;  HaNbighaBi  A bt  CMy 
ol  Bristol  B 211.  750. 

BRITANNIA  CUP;  Uni*  of  London  U Or- 
atory Sch  3L  7.5ft  Uvarpoci  UN*  QtUnhr 


Consistency  — that’s  the  key 
to  this  game.” 

The  15,000  crowd  was  given 
a taste  of  what  was  to  come 
early  on  in  the  400m  B race, 
where  Britain’s  Mark  Rich- 
ardson and  Jamie  Bavdch, 
neither  of  whom  had  been 
selected  for  an  individual 
place  at  the  Olympic  Games, 
moved  to  fifth  and  sixth 
respectively  on  the  European 
all-time  list  behind  the  East 
German  Thomas  Sch&jlebe 
and  three  other  Britons. 

Behind  the  American  Antiv- 
uan  Maybank,  who  won  in 


of  Westminster  3».  ai&  Mslsssi  bt  St 
HI lo  an.  75ft  Ms  U Sons  3ft  73ft 
hB  bt  Thames  Tradesmen  4H,  751; 
newtta  CeBepe  A (US)  bt  Wallingford  18 
75ft  Ikrlin  IM*  A M Thamas  US.  75ft 
Pita—  IMv  B bt  Cambridge  (US)  31, 
828  tawMea  (US)  bt  Cby  of  Oxford 
418  757;  Balfaet  M Qulnttn  21,  80ft 
«— NMnaugh  bt  Noninghara  Trent  118 
81ft  MNsstoa  bl  London  HO,  80ft  Hsr- 
— N *C  (US)  bl  Rad  toy  II.  837;  BeNtorN 
bt  Upper  Thames  ».  751;  Ittrtoaa  bTCanv 
bridge  BB  S.  751;  Oxford  Brookes  bl 
Royal  Chester  U0.  758 
DIAMOND  BCULLBt  MceB  bt  UJhslyl  M. 
824;  B E B McLeughne  lost  to  L J 
nstohsr  2L  837;  ■ P Van  Star  Scfioot  bt 
D H T Psnutlo  19,  83ft  To— » (Fsnnoy)  bt 
JJA  Burton  (Commercial  TO.  Aus)  41. 81K 
BmBbs  (LeaitdoO  bt  Van  Den  Brook  (Cast- 
ledore)  31. 833;  A M Waka  (Tideway  SculL 
am)  bt  R Kaztauskes  (Zalglrto  Wdsvlno. 
Llth)  ».  85ft  C P Orawmy  (Ktogaton) 
bt  H J Briscoe  (City  ol  Oxford)  eeaDy,  84ft 
j PM  Sort— nr  JjsalbtSJ  Roaa  (Ktnge- 
ton)  418  842.  . 

Evening  Racing 

EPSOM 

820  (W>  1,  POWPm  DNift  Dans 

OKtofil  (8-8  Few);  ft  "tat  V INw  (5-2); 
■,  Mty  Me  (12-1).  5 ran.  4,  ft  (R  Han- 
non) Tote:  Cl. 70;  £1^0.  C1M.  Dual  ft 
£158  CSF:  £817.  Wt  Cinema  Parediao. 
■50  (Ira  2f  I8pda)t  1,  HAMM,  J Stack 
(11-2);  ft  tup— mm  (10-3  Jt  fmv);  ft 
Omars  (12-1).  10-3  jt  Few  Russian 
RaauasL  0 ran.  18  28  (D  Lsder)  ToUc 
EB50;  £2-40,  Cl. 70.  £330.  Dual  ft  £530, 
Trio;  £2258  CSF:  £2158' Non  Runner: 
Tart 

730  (Tf)i  1,  CHCKAWtCXA,  T Spraks 
(10-1);  ft  My  B—  Wtana  (9-2  Co 
FevM  ft  till— In  (6-1).  ft-2  Co  Fav  Jo 
Maximus.  B ran.  28  8 <B  Palling)  Tots: 
£12.00;  £230,  £1.78  £238  Dual  F:  £3438 
Trio:  £2458  CSF:  £5871.  Tricaac  E27258 

750  (1m  44  10yds>  1,  ARTK  COU- 
J Stack  (9-1);  ft  taeatfy  (8-1);  ft 
team  Island  (7-1)  4-T  Fav  Fsateq.  11 
ran.  18  (D  Cosgrove)  Tote:  Cl 358  £250, 
£238  £2.08  Dual  F -.  £4808  Trio:  £11848 
CSF:  £74.01.  Trteasb  EM551.  NR:  Dear 
Ufa. 

WRMOimi 
ftSB  (NT  «*yda>:1. 

MeCanhy  (9-1);  ft 
Fev)  ft  to— r Boo* 

18  1 (U  Ryan)  Tote: 

Dual  P.  £878  CSP.  £2338 

TJ»  (71  talk  1>  CCMHTOCStoR.  W 

Woods  (8-6  Fav);  ft  Bag  And  A BR  (7-1): 
ft  Nawar  T«Mk  Tate.  (13-1)  10  ran.  1ft 
4.  (S  Woods)  TotK  £130;  CLIO.  CZ38 
£808  Dual  F:  £730.  Trio:  £32.78  CSF: 
n848  NR:  Samara  Song. 

735  (1m  aydsp  1,  WBJD  PAUft  Emma 
(TGorman  [4-1  JtFav)  ft  Mr  Rough  (9-1); 
ft  TaMbeUi  (10-1)  A-1  Jt  Fav  Paaaage 
Creeplno.  11  ran.  Sta,  tMxL  [W  O' Gorman) 
TotK  030;  £1.78  E3.7D,  038  Dual  ft 
0810.  Trio:  £11938  CSF:  £3841  Tricaat 
rw  w 

BJOS  (M  3yds):  1T  SAMBA!*,  W Ryan 

(4-6  Fav);  ft  Hub  BeHk  (2-1):  ft 
Chynwe  (16-1).  6 ran.  2, 7.  (H  Cadi)  Tots 
£138  £158  0.10.  £3.78  OuJ  ft  £1.88 
CSF:  £334. 


44.15,  Richardson  finished 
second  in  44.52  and  Baulch 
'third  in  44^7,  both  setting 
personal  bests. 

Richardson’s  early  season 
was  derailed  by  a bad  bout  of 
food  poisoning  that  restricted 
him  to  fifth  in  the  Olympic 
trials  last  month.  "T  always 
said  I just  needed  two  more 
races,”  he  said. 

In  the  110m  hurdles,  Colin 
Jackson  led  for  the  first  half 
of  the  race  before  the  world 
champion  Allen  Johnson 
overhauled  him  to  win  in 
13.06. 


p (7-4  Ji  Fav).  5 ran. 
t £758  £258  £138 


Fixture 


Hockey 


luonau  Groat  Britain  v Italy 
(88  Bteftam) 

• FUchto  WQodhall  has  resigned  Itlmaai 
to  having  to  wait  tor  a world  Otto  chanca 
alter  calling  Oft  his  b«  to  win  the  W8C 
rnkMCowotont  crown  In  Laa  Vegas  tater 
this  month.  Ths.Tattcftt  boxsr  had  been 
due  to  meet  the  champion  Keith  Holme* 
on  July  T9,  tei  woodhafl  has  now  post, 
poned.theflght  because  toe  American  pro- 
motor  Don  King  wanted  him  to  sign  a cen- 
tred teal  would  have  given  ban  options  on 
the  former  European  eftamptan'*  next  four 
tights  8 he  had  beaten  Holmes. 


Sailing 


Quickest  and 
best  boats  to 
race  around 
the  world 


A RAGE  around  fixe  globe 
fcn  the  10  fastest  tasting 
boats  in  the  world,  irre- 
spective of  slze  and  type,  at 
the  beeinning  off  the  21st 
century  has  long  been  a 
dream  for  Bruno  Peyron. 
Yesterday  in  London,  the 
French,  sailor  revealed  that 
.the  dream  had  become  a 
reality  with  the  support  of 
his  first  financial  partner 
— Disneyland,  Paris. . 

It  is  a race  of  simplicity 
and  purism  that  Peyron 
purely  and  simply  calls  The 
Race.  The  dream  began  in 
1993  and  for  three  years  be 
has  checked  his  ideas  with 
possible  competitors,  the 
world’s  best  offebbre  skip- 
pers, to  test  their  viability. 
He  has  also  had  to  discover 
whether  commercial  part- 
nets  could  be  found  to  pro- 
vide the  £10-15  mjiubxf  it 
will  cost  to  organise. 

Philippe  Boorgulgnon, 
the  chairman  of  Euro  Dis- 
ney, said:  “Bruno  knows 
how  to  tell  stories  In  a posi- 
tive way.  Loglstically,  we 
can  help  to  turn  a good  con- 
cept into  reality/* 

Peyron  said:  “Hie  whole 
concept  Is  very  Disney.  It 
fires  Hu»  imagination  and 
they  will  provide  the  added 
value.” 

As  owners. of  the  Bports 
television ' channel  'ESPN, 
Disney  will  also  provide 

broadcasting  f&cflfties  from 
each,  of  the  boats  which  will 
allow  live  television,  cover- 
age of  a race  that  itself  will 
demand  a high  level  of  tech- 
nical innovation. 

Peyron  already  baa  the 
support  of  hi*  peers,  eager 
to  build  huge  boats,  tdnia- 
rans  and  catamarans  of  150 
feet  In  length  and  even 
monohnlls  of  more  than 
250  feet  for.  the  race,  whiqh 
will  start  on  January  31 
2000.  To  qualify,  entries 
must  make  transatlantic  or 
transpacific  passages  and 
the  fastest  IQ  will  be 
selected  to  take  part  in  The 
Race. 


Tour  de  France 


Heulot  fans 
the  flames 


WHBut  ffothminghawi 
stLaediHadliw 


FOR  several  days  Chris 
Boar  dma  n has  been 
looking  anxiously  at 
the  lowering,  wind- 
swept Skies  and  making  mi. 
nous  mutterings  to  the  effect 
that  a single  error  In  the 
crosswinds  that  have  swept 
the  Tour  since  the  start  can 
he  as  costly  as  a bad  day  in 
the  mountains. 

Yesterday,  heading  east- 
wards, Boardman's  worst 
fears  came  dose  to  being  con- 
firmed when  the  race  split  to 
smithereens  on  a stretch  of 
flat  road  that  in  calm  condi- 
tions would  not  have  troubled 
an  old  lady  nipping  down  the 
shops  for  a baguette. 

When  the  wind  blows  from 
the  side  the  riders  spread  di- 
agonally across  the  road  in  a 
single-line  formation  nick- 
named the  echelon  or  I'eoen- 
tati  — a fen.  The  size  of  each 
fen  depends  simply  on  how 
many  riders  can  fit  on  to  the 
tarmac  between  the  gutters 
and  gain  shelter  ftrom  their 
fellows.  When,  the  wind  is  also 
slightly  behind  as  yesterday, 
the  high  speed  means  once  a 
tiny  gap  appears  between  two 
fens  there  is  no  way  badk. 

At  one  point  there  were  half 
a dozen  fens  one  behind  the 
other,  with  most  of  the  race 
favourites  in  the  first  Board- 
man  was  In  the  third, 
together  with  his  team-mate, 
the  race  leader  Frederic  Mon- 
cassin.  They  both  would  have 
lost  several  rntwutea  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a change  of  direc- 
tion in  the  road  that  meant 
the  sidewind  became  a head- 
wind, suddenly  and  fortu- 
itously slowing  up  the  riders 
driving  the  front  echelon. 
That  they  were  a virtual  list 
of  all  the  favourites  — Lau- 
rent Jalabert,  Alex  Zfrlle, 
Tony  Rominger,  Bjame  Riis, 
Miguel  Indurain  and  their  do- 
mesdques  — underlined  that 
Boardman's  plight,  if  tempo- 
rary, was  serious. 

Ironically,  all  ended  well 
for  the  Briton  and  his  Gan 
team.  Their  French  champion 


Stepbane  Heulot  spent  .much 
of  the  stage  in  a five-man  es- 
cape and  ended  the  day  by 
snaffling  the  yellow  jersey 
from  Moncassia,  who4  took 
the  green  points  leader's  jer- 
sey as  compensation. 

The  move  clearly  gave  In- 
durate and  Jalabert  food  for 
thought,  as  HeUlOt  finlsheri 
fourth  — one  place1  ahead  of 
Boardman  — in  the  Dauphin§ 
Libera  stage  race  in  June, 
which  means  he  can  climb. 
The  other  escapee  who  may 
be  seen  again  when  the  race 
reaches  the  Alps  was  the  Ital- 
ian Mariano  Ptccoli,  twice  the 
King  of  the  Mountains  in  the 
Giro  dTtalia. 

The  Spaniard  and  French- 
man were  concerned  enough 
to  order  their  teams  to  reduce 
the  break’s  lead  from  it  min- 
utes to  a more  respectable 
five  at  the  lakeside  finish. 
Here  the  surprise  stage  win- 
ner was  the  Frenchman  Cyril 
Saugraln,  an  ear-ringed  23- 
year-old  ranked  573rd  in  the 
world.  His  Aubervlllers  team 
have  a tiny  budget  compared 
to  the  big  leaguers  and  their 
inclusion  in  the  race  was 
widely  regarded  as  patriotic 
charity  on  the  part  cf  the  or- 
ganisers. Now  they  will  feel 
they  have  earned  their  place. 

The  race  followed  the  Route 
Tourtstique  de  la  Champagne 
along  a twisting  course  to  the 
south  of  Reims,  between  ser- 
ried ranks  of  verdant  vines. 
Each  honey-stone  village  had 
its  own  Premier  Cru,  which 
the  locals  dispensed  liberally 
to  the  thirsty,  motley  crew 
known  as  the  Tour  suiuetzrs. 

The  champagne  was  not  the 
only  thing  to  turn  heads.  Riis, 
third  last  year  and  looking 
strong,  came  within  a tyre's 
width  of  crashing  when  Jan 
Svorada  lost  control  and  fell 
in  the  sprint  for  sixth  place. 
The  Dane  has  spent  all  year 
preparing  for  the  Tour,  -but 
yesterday  his  race  could  have 
gone  pop,  rather  than  fizz. 
Today’s  stage:  Lac  de  Madine 
to  Besancon,  (151  miles). 

WHEam  Fotharinfllum  fat 
featvw  «fltor  of  CydbtM 
Weekly 


| «print@cfcnb(1  -steepest)  ^refreshments  c graphic  mews 


Motor  Racing 


Schumacher  II  set  to  start 
at  the  bottom  of  Formula'  1 


Alan  Henry 


■foALF  SCHUMACHER  Is 
• ■poised  to  join  his  big 
brother  Michael  in  Formula 
One  next  season. 

Approaches  have  been 
made  on  his  behalf  to  Jackie 
Stewart's  fledgling  FI  team, 
which  will  make  its  debut  in 
1997,  and  there  are  rumours 
that  he  will  soon  try  out  in  a 
McLaren-Mercedes  with  a 
view  to  becoming  that  team’s 
test  driver  next  season. 

Both  Schumacher  brothers 
are  managed  by  the  Stutigart- 
based  businessman  Willy 
Weber,  a long-time  motor  rac- 
ing insider  who  fielded  both 
men  in  the  German  F3  cham- 
pionship as  their  careers  took 
shape.  Michael  took  that  title 
in  1989  and  Ralf  finished 
second  in  last  year’s  contest 
behind  Norberto  Fontana, 
who  is  now  the  test  driver  for 
the  Sauber-Ford  FI  team. 

Ralf  Schumacher  is  now 
competing  in  the  Japanese 
national  Formula  Nippon 
championship,  where  he 
recently  won  his  second  race 


of  the  season  to  lead  the 
series.  However,  he  and 
Weber  are  keen  to  make  it 
only  a single  season  away 
from  Europe  and  have  de- 
cided Ralf,  at  foe  age  of  20,  is 
ready  for  the  jump  directly 
into  FI. 

Meanwhile,  Michael  is 
being  kept  busy  at  Monza, 
where  tie  was  putting  the  Fer- 
rari through  Its  paces  yester- 
day in  an  attempt  to  rectify 
the  engine  problems  that 
niarip  him  such  an  infuriated 
non-starter  in  last  Sunday’s 
French  Grand  Prix.  . 

The  champion  plans  to  be 
doing  much  the  same  there 
again  today  and  for  the  first 
three  days  of  nest  week  be- 
fore coming  to  Silverstoneibr 
Sunday  week's  British  GP.' 

One  Williams  insider  .yes- 
terday dismissed  repotfs  jihat 
Helnz-Harald  Frentzen,  the 
Sauber-Ford  team  leader,  is 
close  to  a deal  that  would  see 
him  replacing  the  former  In- 
dyCar  star  Jacques  Vllle- 
neuve.  "I  would  bet  my  house 
it  will  be  Damon  Hill  and 
VfHeneuve  again'  ip.  ourjjne- 
up  next  season.”  he  said. 
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Eton  on  song  at  Henley,  page  1 3 
Salisbury  returns  untested,  page  14 
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Saintly  Souness  returns,  page  14 


Christie  hopes  take  dive,  page  15 
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Why  America 
prefers  to 
stay  off  track 


Ian  Katz 


Pistol  misfires  ...  Pete  Sampras  gets  to  grips  with  a forehand  volley  yesterday  bat  the  champion  lost  the  first  two  sets  to  Richard  Krajicek  before  rain  called  a halt  ■ tomjenkins 

Sampras  fights  for  survival 


Stephen  Bieriey  on  a remarkable  day  that  left  two  of 
the  few  remaining  top  guns  teetering  on  the  brink 


PETE  SAMPRAS,  the 
champion  for  the  past 
three  years  and  an 
overwhelming  favour- 
ite for  a fourth  title,  was  fight- 
ing desperately  to  cling  on  to 
his  Wimbledon  crown  when 
rain  brought  an  end  to  play  on 
the  Centre  Court  last  night 
Remarkably  tennis  contin- 
ued on  the  No.  1 court,  where 
the  No.  4 seed  Goran  Ivanise- 
vic found  himself  serving  to 
save  the  match  against  the 
unseeded  German  Jason  Stol- 
tenberg.  This  the  Croatian 
achieved,  winning  a third-set 
tie-break  before  the  two  play- 
ers were  ushered  off-  Stolten- 
berg  leads  6-3. 7-6, 6-7. 


Richard  Krajicek  of  the 
Netherlands,  one  of  the  big- 
gest servers  on  the  circuit, 
has  two  sets  of  daylight  be- 
tween him  and  Sampras  in  a 
quarter-final  match  that 
began  shortly  after  12.30pm.  It 
was  still  going  strong  (which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  for 
the  American)  at  the  close, 
play  having  been  severely  dis- 
located by  rain. 

Tim  Henman,  who  was  due 
on  court  after  this  match, 
spent  the  day  twiddling  his 
thumbs.  He  will  return  this 
morning,  first  on  at  11 
o'clock,  assuming  the 
weather  relents.  If  Sampras 
and  Ivanisevic  go  out  then 
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God  may  be  seen  by  many  to 
be  British  and  Henman  could 
find  himself  sharing  a statue 
with  Fred  Perry,  the  last 
home  winner  of  the  men's 
title  in  1936.  - 

Should  Sampras  lose  today, 
after  25' consecutive  wins  on 
Wimbledon's  grass,  then  he 
will  look  back  at  the  third 
game  of  the  first  set  against 
Krajicek  with  particular 
ruefulness. 

The  American  was  clearly 
determined  to  impose  himself 
on  the  Dutchman's  serve  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  and 
had  five  break  points  in  a 
game  of  nine  deuces  in  the 
third  gaiqe- 

Yet  each  time  Krajicek 
managed  to  conjure  up  a sav- 
ing shot  sometimes  by  sleight 
of  hand,  sometimes  with  a 
resounding  blow. 

This  single  game  lasted  well 
over  10  minutes.  Sampras 


managed  one  more  serve  of 
his  own  and  then,  at  2-2,  the 
rain  came  bucketing  down. 

Three  hours  and  40  minutes 
later  they  tried  again  and  the 
significance  of  those  missed, 
breaks  took  on  a sharper 
focus.  With  Krajicek  holding 
his  serve  to  6-5  Sampras  was 
dramatically  broken  to  love. 
Not  so  much  broken  as  torn 
limb  from  Limb. 

The  Dutchman  unleashed 
forehand  and  backhand 
returns  of  quite  extraordi- 
nary venom  leaving  Sampras 
blinking  with  disbelief. 

These  two  had  never  met 
before  in  a Grand  Slam  event, 
although  In  four  previous 
meetings  Krajicek  had  won 
twice.  “I  knew  he  would  be 
coming  along  one  day  at  Wim- 
bledon," said  Sampras,  as  if 
hinting  at  some  strange 
foreboding. 

Play  was  stopped  again  in 
the  second  set  and  when  it 
resumed  Sampras  was  again 
in  trouble  with  a break  point 
against  his  serve  in  the  12th 
game.  A mishit  backhand  by 


the  No.  I seed  clipped  the 
baseline  to  save  him,  but  this 
was  only  to  delay  his  loss  of 
these! 

Prior  to  yesterday  Kraji- 
cek's tie-break  record  was 
abysmal;  on  this  occasion  he 
took  immediate  and  compul- 
sive control,  speeding  to  a 5-0 
lead.  Sampras  rallied  briefly 
but  a final  backhand  pass  saw 
the  Dutchman  home  in  the 
second  set,  if  not  exactly  dry. 

It  was  1-1  in  the  third  set 
when  Centre  Court's  struggle 
with  the  elements  finally 
ended.  One  of  the  men  mov- 
ing the  huge  tarpaulin  cover 
was  hit  on  the  back,  of  the 
bead  and  had  to  be  carried  off. 
This  unfortunate  accident 
allowed  further  rain  to  get  on 
the  court  so  at  just  after  8pm 
play  was  abandoned,  no  doubt 
to  the  relief  of  Sampras. 

Neither  the  sight  of  Sam- 
pras in  terrible  trouble,  nor 
an  impromptu  rain-break 
concert  by  Sir  Cliff  Richard 
(terrible  to  some),  could  dis- 
guise the  feelings  of 
frustration. 


This  was  to  have  been  Hen- 
man's big  moment;  the  day 
the  British  No.  1 took  on  Todd 
Martin  in  the  quarter-finals, 
the  first  time  British  tennis 
had  experienced  such  delight 
since  1973  when  Roger  Taylor 
played  a fledgling  Bjorn  Borg. 

At  least  Henman  is  used  to 
such  delays.  After  beating 
Yevgeny  Kafelnikov  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  glorious  sun- 
shine the  British  player’s 
□ext  two  matches,  against 
Danny  Sapsford  and  Luke 
Milligan,  were  both  unfin- 
ished when  play  ended. 

There  was  an  understand- 
able touch  of  tension  on  his 
face  as  be  left  his  home  for 
SW19  yesteday  morning;  it 
was  tension  he  had  to  live 
with  all  day  and  take  to  bed 
with  him  last  night  No  player 
enjoys  such  situations,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  unwind,  even 
if  the  chances  of  playing  are 
virtually  nil. 

Fate  stalks  SW19  this  year. 
Both  Henman  and  Martin  will 
wake  up  believing  a place  in 
Sunday's  final  is  theirs.  i 


tk  MERICA  has  fallen  in 
love  with  Michael 
Johnson.  His  perfect 
# mmusculature  ripples 

across  the  cover  of  every 
glossy  Olympic  supplement, 
he  has  been  a guest  on  all  the 
morning  television  showsand 
he  is  the  star  of  a new  govern- 
ment-funded anti-drug  adver- 
tising campaign. 

The  sprinter’s  popularity  is 
scarcely  surprising  in  the 
wake  of  his  world  recordehat- 
tering 200  metres  at  the  US 
Olympic  trials  lest  month. 
Americans  love  a good  super- 
lative and  Johnson  had 
snared  a fine  one.  Who  could 
fail  to  be  excited  by  the  idea  of 
Ay  American  breaking  the  old- 
est record  in  athletics? 

What  is  surprising  is  that 
the  athlete's  celebrity  In  his 
own  homeland  has  been  so 
long  in  coming.  Long  after  the 
French  were  referring  to  him 
asMagigue,  Johnson  could 
walk  through  hie  home  town 
of  Dallas  without  fear  of  being 
recognised- Reserve  line- 
backers for  the  Dallas  Cow- 
boys were  more  likely  to  be 
stopped  for  autographs. 

Pundits  have  placed  the 
blame  on  his  bland  personal- 
ity and  apparent  distaste  for 
showmanship.  He  was,  after 
all,  the  man  who  celebrated 
victories  in  the  200m  and  400m 
at  the  world  championships  in 
Gothenburg  with  a tour  of  the 
Volvo  factory. 

In  truth,  however,  the  fail- 
ure to  embrace  Johnson 
reflects  America's  profoundly 
paradoxical  relationship  with 
athletics.  On  one  hand  the  US 
dominates  much  of  the  sport, 
producing  a seemingly  aid- 
less stream  of  top-class  sprint- 
ers and  supremely  gifted  all- 
rounders.  On  the  other,  most 
Americans  care  who  ran  the 
fastest  100m  this  year  about  as 
much  as  who  is  relegated  from 
the  English  Second  Division. 

The  vanishing  profile  of  ath- 
letics was  powerfully  under- 
lined by  the  ticket  requests 
received  for  the  Atlanta  Olym- 
pics. The  most  sought-after 
seats  were  for  the  opening  and 
closing  ceremonies,  the  base- 
ball and  basketball  finals  and 
some  gymnastics  events. 

More  people  applied  to  see  the 
women’s  floor-exercise  final 
than  the  100m,  the  blue-ribbon 
event  in  any  other  country. 

The  secondclass  status  of 
athletics  has  been  visible  ] 


throughout  the  build  up  to  the 
Games.  Sheryl  Swoops,  the  lis- 
some heroine  of  the  US 
women's  basketball  team,  has 
received  twice  the  coverage 

devoted  to  any  track  star  bar- 
ring Johnson  or  Lewis.  Even 
Johnson  has  barely  emerged 
from  the  shadow  of  Dream 
Team  m,  the  Olympic  basket- 
ball side  that  does  not  even 
include  the  NBA's  two  best 
players. 

Everyone  involved  in  the 
sport  admits  that  athletics  Is 
In  big  trouble  in  America.  The 
country  no  longer  hosts  a 
major  International  meet 
When  it  tries,  the  stands  are 
empty.  According  to  Brad 
Hunt,  the  agent  who  repre- 
sents several  top  US  athletes 
including  Johnson,  the  sport 
has  cone  “almost  to  the  stage 
of  catastrophe". 

It  is  hard  to  see  why . On  the 
face  of  it  athletics  has  all  the 
ingredients  to  make  It  an 
Americanfa  vourite : endless 
statistics;  convenient  breaks 
fix*  TV  advertising  and  an 
abundance  of  home-grown  in- 
ternational stars.  Sure  there 
are  a few  races  that  go  on  too 
long  and  a handful  of  events, 
shot  putt  for  instance,  that 
won’t  sell  But  they  can  easily 
be  edited  into  obscurity. 

MOST  critics  blame 
USA  Track  and 
Field,  the  sport's 
governing  body,  for 
felling  to  mount  the  kind  of 
sassy  marketing  campaigns 
that  have  turned  basketball 
into  a multi-billion  dollar  cash 
machine  and  even  sold  Ameri- 
can football,  a game  so  ridicu- 
lous that  no  other  nation  has 
bothered  to  learn  its  rules.  IT 
athletics  had  cool  adverts  and 
a catchy  slogan  like  basket- 
ball’s “I  Love  this  Game", 
they  say,  lycra  bodysuits 
would  be  flying  off  the  shelves 
as  quickly  as  Michael  Jordan 
vests. 

The  sport's  bosses  insist 
they  are  not  to  blame,  intimat- 
ing that  the  problem  lies  with 
their  prickly  stars.  Lewis,  ar- 
guably the  greatest  track  ath- 
lete of  all  time,  was  never  pro- 
moted as  athletics’  answer  to 
Jordan  because  of  a long- 
running  feud  with  USA  Track 
and  Field.  Labelled  as  arro- 
gant and  conceited,  Lewis  did. 
not  win  a major  product  en- 
dorsement in  the  US  until 
1992,  eight  years  after  he  won 
four  golds  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Games. 

Lewis's  longevity  has 
earned  him  a kind  erf  redemp- 
tion but  US  hopes  now  lie  on 
Johnson’s  broad  shoulders.  If 
he  wins  the  precious  200m  and 
400m  double  at  Atlanta,  a cable 
channel  might  get  round  to 
televising  athletics  on  days 
where  there  are  no  college 
football  games  or  figure  skat- 
ing competitions.  If  he  fails, 
he  can  reclaim  his  anonymity. 


BBC  hit  as  Fifa  sells  off 
World  Cup  for  £1 .5bn 


Neil  Robinson 


THE  BBC  and  ITV  face  a 
huge  rise  in  the  cost  of 
television  rights  to 
future  soccer  World  Cups 
after  Fifa  yesterday  broke 
with  long  tradition  by  deny- 
ing Europe's  terrestrial 
broadcasters  automatic  cov- 
erage of  tournaments  after 
1993. 

Soccer’s  governing  body  an- 
nounced a £1.46  billion  deal 
for  the  2002  and  2006  World 
Cups  with  the  Bavarian 
media  mogul  Leo  Kirch  and 
the  Swiss-based  marketing 
agency  ISL,  who  will  auction 
the  rights  off  to  individual 
broadcasters. 

The  decision  to  end  the  cur- 
rent agreement  with  the 
European  Broadcasting 
Union,  the  umbrella  body 
which  bid  £1.1  billion,  ends 
more  than  25  years  of  guaran- 
teed access  for  public-service 

channels. 

Theoretically  the  BBC  and 


ITV  may  now  be  denied  cov- 
erage after  France  in  1998.  Al- 
though this  is  unlikely  there 
will  be  a price  to  pay. 

Fife  retains  ownership  of 
the  rights  and  has  a veto  over 
which  individual  broadcast- 
ers are  sold  the  rights  to  the 
world’s  biggest  sporting 
event  It  has  previously  shied 
away  from  satellite  stations 
in  order  to  maximise  audi- 
ences for  sponsors. 

"We  want  to  know  that  the 
best  coverage  is  done  because 
football  should  be  accessible 
to  everyone  — which  means 
that  in  Mali,  in  the  mountains 
of  Switzerland  and  in  Bolivia 
people  have  the  right  to  see 
the  World  Cup,"  said  Fife’s 
general  secretary  Sepp  Blat- 
ter. “This  is  our  responsi- 
bility, to  make  sure  that  they 
see  it  It  is  our  duty." 

Neither  the  BBC  nor  ITV 
would  comment  yesterday. 
However,  the  German  public 
broadcaster  ARD  said  soccer 
fans  would  suffer.  “[Fifa]  Is 
breaking  off  a successful  24- 


year  cooperative  relationship 
that  has  benefited  all  viewers 
in  Europe,”  it  said,  adding 
that  the  cost  would  have  to  be 
met  through  additional  adver- 
tising or  pay-per-view 
charges. 

Britain’s  terrestrial  broad- 
casters will  be  alarmed  by  the 
knock-on  effect  of  the  EBLTs 
defeat  The  last  deal,  negoti- 
ated In  1963,  was  for  three 
tournaments  (1990,  1994  and 
1998).  Under  Its  terms  broad- 
casters outside  the  United 
States  paid  a combined  total 
of  £180  million.  That  valued 
the  rights  to  the  1998  tourna- 
ment at  £65  million,  of  which 
the  EBU  pays  half  and  BBC 
and  ITV  £1.6  million  each. 

Elements  within  Fife  have 
long  claimed  fixe  World  Cup 
was  undersold.  Its  previous 
failure  to  capitalise  on  the 
vast  global  audience  formed 
part  of  the  power  struggle  be- 
tween Fife’s  veteran  presi- 
dent Joao  Havelange  and  Ue- 
fa's  president  Lennart 
Johansson. 
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Sdt  by  Ruftis 


Across 


9  Rouse  the  fiery  Celt, 
perhapal  (9) 

10  Pinch,  for  example,  makes  a 

girt  cross  (5) 

11  Unusually  smart  do  for  film 
eminence  (7) 

12  Tiredness  may  lead  to 
military  punishment  (7) 

13  One  shouldn't  fie  under  It  (4) 

14  Alan  sort  up  in  a nasty  way 
(10) 

16  They're  not  often  miscast  in 
Westerns  (7) 

17  BW  from  the  frozen  North 

(7) 

19  it's  not  often  the  present 
combines  vritti  foe  past 
0.3.4) 

22  Brings  back  plans  for 
canned  meat  (4) 

24  Longed  for  1996,  for 
example,  to  end  in  style  (7) 


25  Request  treatment  of  colitis 
(7) 

26  Estimated  trade  turnover  (3) 

27  Painters  may  paint  it,  and  in 
a variety  ot  places  (0) 

Down 


t1  The  Met  office  (3,8,4) 

2 Can't  have  venison  without 
a bottle  of  wine  (8) 

3 Room  for  mental 
improvement,  perhaps  (5) 

4 Suit  worn  by  the  wealthy  (0) 

5 An  attractive  woman — this 
much  one  can  see  (6) 

6 Party's  final  measue?  (4,5) 

7 Variation  in  game  pusies 
P«P»e  (6) 

8 Lady-in-wafting?  (9,0) 
is  Hostile  fire  one  can  and 

does  get  involved  In  (9) 

17  Grace  may  arrive  in  disguise 


umanEtDaua  □□□□□ 
□ □ □ q a e 


SOLUTION  20^98 


18  Particular  mixture  of  ate  and 
spice  (8) 

20  I am  in  a rage  it  appears  (6) 

21  Rather  smaH  drunk  (6) 

23  Disagreement  on  a question 
of  colour?  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 


IT  Stuck?  Than  can  our  aohitians  line 
on  0881  338  238.  Cafe  cost  39p  par 
mh.  chaop  rafe,  49p  per  min  at  aB 
other  times.  Service  auppfled  by  ATS 
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